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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIFTH VOLUME. 



I HAVE thought it right to publish that portion of the 
continuation of the " History of England" which was fairly 
transcribed and revised by Lord Macaulay. It is given to 
the world precisely as it was left ; no connecting link has 
been added ; no reference verified ; no authority sought for 
or examined. It would indeed have been possible, with 
the help I might have obtained from his friends, to have 
supplied much that is wanting; but I preferred, and I 
believe the public will prefer, that the last thoughts of the 
great mind passed away from among us should be pre- 
served sacred from any touch but his own. Besides the 
revised manuscript, a few pages containing the first rough 
sketch of the last two months of William's reign are all 
that is left. From this I have with some difficulty de- 
ciphered the account of the death of William. No attempt 
has been made to join it on to the preceding part, or to 
supply the corrections which would have beOn given by 
the improving hand of the author. But, imperfect as it 
must be, I believe it will be received with pleasure and 
interest as a fit conclusion to the life of his great hero. 

I will only add my grateful thanks for the kind advice 
and assistance given me by his most dear and valued friends, 
Dean Milman and Mr. Ellis. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The rejoicings by which London, on the second of December, 
1697, celebrated the return of peace and prosperity, continued 
till long after midnight. On the following morning the Parlia- 
ment met ; and one of the most laborious sessions of that ageT 
commenced. 

Among the questions which it was necessary that the houses 
should speedily decide, one stood forth pre-eminent in interest 
and importance. Even in the first transports of joy with which 
the bearer of the treaty of Ryswick had been welcomed to Eng- 
land, men had eagerly and anxiously asked one another what 
was to be done with that army which had been famed in Ireland \ 
and Belgium, which had learned, in many hard campaigns, to * 
obey and to conquer, and which now consisted of eighty-seven 
thousand excellent soldiers. Was any part of this great force 
to be retained in the service of the state ? And, if any part, 
what part ? The last two kings had, without the consent of 
the legislature, maintained military establishments in time of 
peace. But thaj; they had done this in violation of the funda- 
mental laws of England was acknowledged by all jurists, and 
had been expressly aflBrmed in the Bill of Rights. It was 
therefore impossible for William, now that the country was 
threatened by no foreign and no domestic enemy, to keep up 
even a single battalion without the sanction of the Estates of the J 
Realm ; and it might well be doubted whether such a sanction 
would be given. 

It is not easy for us to see this question in the light in which 
it appeared to our ancestors. 
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No man of sense has, in our days, or in the days of our 
fathers, seriously maintained that our island could be safe with- 
out an army. And, even if our island' were perfectly secure 
from attack, an army would still be indispensably necessary to 
us. The growth of the empire has left us no choice. The 
regions which we have colonized or conquered since the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover contain a population exceeding 
twenty-fold that which the house of Stuart governed. There 
are now more English soldiers on the other side of the Tropic 
of Cancer in time of peace than Cromwell had under his com- 
mand in time of war. All the troops of Charles II. would not 
have been sufficient to garrison the posts which we now occupy 
in the Mediterranean Sea alone. The regiments which defend 
the remote dependencies of the crown can not be duly recruited 
and relieved unless a force far larger than that which James 
collected in the camp at Hounslow for the purpose of overawing 
tiis capital be constantly kept up within the kingdom. The old 
national antipathy to permanent military establishments, an 
antipathy which was once reasonable and salutary, but which 
lasted some time after it had become unreasonable and noxious, 
has gradually yielded to the irresistible force of circumstances. 
We have made the discovery that an army may be so consti- 
tuted as to be in the highest degree efficient against an enemy, 
and yet obsequious to the civil magistrate. We have long ceased 
to apprehend danger to law and to freedom from the license of 
troops, and from the ambition of victorious generals. An alarm- 
ist who should now talk such language as was common five gene- 
rations ago, who should call for the entire disbanding of the 
land force of the realm, and who should gravely predict that the 
warriors of Inkerman and Delhi would depose the Queen, dis- 
solve the Parliament, and plunder the Bank, would be regarded 
as fit only for a cell in Saint Luke's. But before the Revolu- 
tion our ancestors had known a standing army only as an instru- 
ment of lawless power. Judging by their own experience, they 
thought it impossible that such an army should exist without 
danger to the rights both of the crown and of the people. One 
class of politicians was never weary of repeating that an apos- 
tolic Church, a loyal gentry, an ancient nobility, a sainted king, 
had been foully outraged by the Joyces and the Prides ; another 
class recounted the atrocities committed by the Lambs of Kirke, 
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and by the Beelzebubs and Lucifers of Dundee ; and both classes, 
agreeing in scarcely anything else, were disposed to agree in 
aversion to the red coats. 

While such was the feeling of the nation, the king was, both 
as a statesman and as a general, most unwilling to see that superb 
body of troops which he had formed with infinite difficulty bro- 
ken up and dispersed. But, as to this matter, he could not 
absolutely rely on the support of bis ministers ; nor could his 
ministers absolutely rely on the support of that parliamentary 
majority whose attachment had enabled them to confront ene- 
mies abroad and to crush traitors at home, to restore a debased 
currency, and to fix public credit on deep and solid foundations. 

The difficulties of the king's situation, are to be, in part at / 
least, attributed to an error which he had committed in the pre- ' 
ceding spring. The Gazette which announced that Sunderland 
had been appointed chamberlain of the royal household, sworn 
of the Privy Council, and named one of the lord justices who 
were to administer the government during the summer, had 
caused great uneasiness among plain men who remembered all 
the windings and doublings of his long career. In truth, his 
countrymen were unjust to him. For they thought him not only 
an unprincipled and faithless politician, which he was, but a 
deadly enemy of the liberties of the nation, which he was not. 
What he wanted was simply to be safe, rich, and great. To 
these objects he had been constant through all the vicissitudes of 
his life. For these objects he had passed from Church to Church 
and from faction to faction, had joined the most turbulent of 
oppositions without any zeal for freedom, and had served the 
most arbitrary of monarchs without any zeal for monarchy ; had 
voted for the Exclusion Bill without being a Protestant, and had 
adored the Host without being a Papist ; had sold his country at 
once to both the great parties which divided the Continent, had 
taken money from France, and had sent intelligence to Holland. 
As far, however, as he could be said to have any opinions, his 
opinions were Whiggish. Since his return from exile, his influ- 
ence had been generally exerted in favour of the Whig party. It 
was by his counsel that the great seal had been intrusted to 
Somers, that Nottingham had been sacrificed to Russell, and 
that Montague had been preferred to Fox. It was by his dex- 
terous management that the Princess Anne had been detached 
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from the opposition, and that Godolphin had been removed from 
the head of the Board of Treasury. The party which Sunder- 
land had done so much to serve now held a new pledge for his 
fidelity. His only son, Charles Lord Spencer, was just entering 
on public life. The precocious maturity of the young man's 
intellectual and moral character had excited hopes which were 
not destined to be realized. His knowledge of ancient litera- 
ture, and his skill in imitating the styles of the masters of 
Roman eloquence, were applauded by veteran scholars. The 
sedateness of his deportment and the apparent regularity of his 
life delighted austere moralists. He was known, indeed, to have 
one expensive taste ; but it was a taste of the most respectable 
kind. He loved books, and was bent on forming the most mag- 
nificent private library in England. While other heirs of noble 
houses were inspecting patterns of steinkirks and sword-knots, 
dangling after actresses, or betting on fighting-cocks, he was in 
pursuit of the Mentz editions of Tully's Ofiices, of the Par- 
mesan Statins, and of the inestimable Virgil of Zarottus.* It 
was natural that high expectations should be formed of the 
virtue and wisdom of a youth whose very luxury and prodigality 
had a grave and erudite air, and that even discerning men should 
be unable to detect the vices which were hidden under that show 
of premature sobriety. 

Spencer was a Whig, unhappily for the Whig party, which, 
before the unhonoured and unlamented close of his life, was 
more than once brought to the verge of ruin by his violent tem- 
per and his crooked politics. His Whiggism differed widely from 
that of his father. It was not a languid, speculative preference 
of one theory of government to another, but a fierce and domi- 
nant passion. Unfortunately, though an ardent, it was at the 
same time a corrupt and degenerate Whiggism, — a Whiggism so 
narrow and oligarchical as to be little, if at all, preferable to the 
worst forms of Toryism. The young lord's imagination had been 
fascinated by those swelling sentiments of liberty which abound 
in the Latin poets and orators; and he, like those poets and 

* Evelyn saw the Mentz edition of the Offices among Lord Spencer's books in 
April, 1G09. Mark land, in his preface to the Sylvic of Statius, acknowledges his 
obligations to the very rare Parmesan edition in Lord Spencer's collection. As to 
the Virgil of Zarottus, which his lordship bought for j£46, see the extracts from 
Warley's Diary, in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, i, 90. 
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orators, meant by liberty something very diflFerent from the only 
liberty which is of importance to the happiness of mankind. 
Like them, he could see no danger to liberty except from kings. 
A commonwealth, oppressed and pillaged by such men as Opi- 
mius and Verres, was free, because it had no king. A member 
of the Grand Council of Venice, who passed his whole life under 
tutelage and in fear, who could not travel where he chose, or visit 
whom he chose, or invest his property as he chose, whose path 
was beset with spies, who saw at the corners of the streets the 
mouth of bronze gaping for anonymous accusations against him, 
and whom the inquisitors of state could, at any moment, and for 
any or no reason, arrest, torture, fling into the Grand Canal, was 
free, because he had no king. To curtail, for the benefit of a 
small privileged class, prerogatives which the sovereign possesses 
and ought to possess for the benefit of the whole nation, was the 
object on which Spencer's heart was set. During many years he 
was restrained by older and wiser men ; and it was not till those 
whom he had early been accustomed to respect had passed away, 
and till he was himself at the head of affairs, that he openly at- 
tempted to obtain for the hereditary nobility a precarious and 
invidious ascendency in the state, at the expense both of the 
Commons and of the throne. 

In 1695 Spencer had taken his seat in the House of Commons 
as member for Tiverton, and had, during two sessions, conducted 
himself as a steady and zealous Whig. The party to which he 
had attached himself might perhaps have reasonably considered 
him as a hostage sufiScient to insure the good faith of his father ; 
for the earl was approaching that time of life at which even the 
most ambitious and rapacious men generally toil rather for their 
children than for themselves. But the distrust which Sunder- 
land inspired was such as no guarantee could quiet. Many 
fancied that he was — with what object they never took the 
trouble to inquire — employing the same arts which had ruined 
James for the purpose of ruining William. Each prince had had his 
weak side. One was too much a Papist and the other too much 
a soldier for such a nation as this. The same intriguing syco- 
phant who had encouraged the Papist in one fatal error was now 
encouraging the soldier in another. It might well be appre- 
hended that, under the influence of this evil counsellor, the 
nephew might alienate as many hearts by trying to make 
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England a military country as the uncle had alienated by trying 
to make her a Roman Catholic country. 

The parliamentary conflict on the great question of a standing 
army was preceded by a literary conflict. In the autumn of 
1697 began a controversy of no common interest and importance. 
The press was now free. An exciting and momentous political 
question could be fairly discussed. Those who held uncourtly 
opinions could express those opinions without resorting to illegal 
expedients and employing the agency of desperate men. The 
consequence was, that the dispute was carried on, though with 
sufiScient keenness, yet, on the whole, with a decency which 
would have been thought extraordinary in the days of the 
censorship. 

On this occasion the Tories, though they felt strongly, wrote 
but little. The paper war was almost entirely carried on be- 
tween two sections of the Whig party. The combatants on both 
sides were generally anonymous. But it was well known that 

/one of the foremost champions of the malecontent Whigs was 
John Trenchard, son of the late Secretary of State. Pre-emi- 
nent among the ministerial Whigs was one in whom admirable 
vigour and quickness of intellect were united to a not less ad- 
mirable moderation and urbanity — one who looked on the history 
of past ages with the eye of a practical statesman, and on the 
events which were passing before him with the eye of a philo- 

. sophical historian. It was not necessary for him to name him- 

I self. He could be none but Somers. 

The pamphleteers who recommended the immediate and entire 

* disbanding of the army had an easy task. If they were em- 
barrassed, it was only by the abundance of the matter from 
which they had to make their selection. On their side were 
claptraps and historical commonplaces without number, the au- 
thority of a crowd of illustrious names, all the prejudices, all the 
traditions of both the parties in the state. These writers laid it 
down as a fundamental principle of political science that a stand- 
ing army and a free constitution could not exist together. 
What, they asked, had destroyed the noble commonwealths of 
Greece ?> What had enslaved the mighty Roman people ? 
What had turned the Italian republics of the Middle Ages into 
lordships and duchies ? How was it that so many of the king- 
doms of modern Europe had been transformed from limited into 
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absolute monarchies ? The States-General of France, the Cortes 
of Castile, the Grand Justiciary of Arragon, what had been fatal 
to them all ? History was ransacked for instances of adven- 
turers who, by the help of mercenary troops, had subjugated 
free nations or deposed legitimate princes ; and such instances 
were easily found. Much was said about Pisistratus, Timo- 
phanes, Dionysius, Agathocles, Marius and Sylla, Julius Caesar 
and Augustus Caesar, Carthage besieged by her own mercenaries, 
Rome put up to auction by her own Praetorian cohorts. Sultan 
Osman butchered by his own Janissaries, Lewis Sforza sold into . 
captivity by his own Switzers. But the favourite instance was 
taken from the recent history of our own land. Thousands still 
living had seen the great usurper, who, strong in the power of 
the sword, had triumphed over both royalty and freedom. The 
Tories were reminded that his soldiers had guarded the scaffold 
before the Banqueting House. The Whigs were reminded that 
those same soldiers had taken the mace from the table of the 
House of Commons. From such evils, it was said, no country 
could be secure which was cursed with a standing army. And 
what were the advantages which could be set off against such 
evils ? Invasion was the bugbear with which the court tried to 
frighten the nation. But we were not children to be scared by 
nursery tales. We were at peace ; and, even in time of war, an 
enemy who should attempt to invade us would probably be inter- 
cepted by our fleet, and would assuredly, if he reached our 
shores, be repelled by our militia. Some people indeed talked 
as if a militia could achieve nothing great. But that base doc- 
trine was refuted by all ancient and all modern history. What 
was the Lacedaemonian phalanx in the best days of Lacedaemon ? 
What was the Roman legion in the best days of Rome ? What 
were the armies which conquered at Cressy, at Poitiers, at 
Agincourt, at Halidon, or at Flodden ? What was that mighty 
array which Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury ? In the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Englishmen who did not live 
by the trade of war had made war with success and glory. Were 
the English of the seventeenth century so degenerate that they 
could not be trusted to play the men for their own homesteads 
and parish churches ? 

For such reasons as these the disbanding of the forces wa^s . 
strongly recommended. Parliament, it was said, might perhaps, \ 
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from respect and tenderness for the person of his majesty, per- 
mit him to have guards enough to escort his coach and to pace 
the rounds before his palace. But this was the very utmost that 
it would be right to concede. The defence of the realm ought 
) to be confided to the sailors and the militia. Even the Tower 
ought to have no garrison except the train-bands of the Tower 
Hamlets. 

It must be evident to every intelligent and dispassionate man 
that these declaimers contradicted themselves. If an army com- 
posed of regular troops really was far more efficient than an 
army composed of husbandmen taken from the plough and burgh- 
ers taken from the counter, how could the country be safe with 
no defenders but husbandmen and burghers, when a great prince, 
who was our nearest neighbour, who had a few months before 
been our enemy, and who might, in a few months, be our enemy 
again, kept up not less than a hundred and fifty thousand regu- 
lar troops ? If, on the other hand, the spirit of the English 
people was such that they would, with little or no training, 
encounter and defeat the most formidable array of veterans from 
the Continent, was it not absurd to apprehend that such a people 
could be reduced to slavery by a few regiments of their own 
countrymen ? But our ancestors were generally so much blinded 
by prejudice that this inconsistency passed unnoticed. They 
were secure where they ought to have been wary, and timorous 
where they might well have been secure. They were not shocked 
by hearing the same man maintain, in the same breath, that, if 
twenty thousand professional soldiers were kept up, the liberty 
and property of millions of Englishmen would be at the mercy 
of the crown, and yet that those millions of Englishmen, fighting 
for liberty and property, would speedily annihilate an invading 
army composed of fifty or sixty thousand of the conquerors of 
Steinkirk and Landen. Whoever denied the former proposition 
was called a tool of the court. Whoever denied the latter was 
accused of insulting and slandering the nation. 

Somers was too wise to oppose himself directly to the 
strong current of popular feeling. With rare dexterity, he 
took the tone, not of an advocate, but of a judge. The dan- 
ger which seemed so terrible to many honest friends of liberty 
he did not venture to pronounce altogether visionary. But he 
reminded his countrymen that a choice between dangers was 
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sometimes all that iras left to the wisest of mankind. No law- 
giver had ever been able to devise a perfect and immortal form 
of government. Perils lay thick on the right and on the left, 
and to keep far from one evil was to draw near to another. That 
which, considered merely with reference to the internal polity 
of England, might be, to a certain extent, objectiona]l>le, might 
be absolutely essential to her rank among European powers, and 
even to her independence. All that a statesman could do in 
such a case was to weigh inconveniences against each other, and 
carefully to observe which way the scale leaned. The evil of 
having regular soldiers, and the evil of not having them, Somers 
set forth and compared in a little treatise, which was once widely 
renowned as the Balancing Letter, and which was admitted, even 
by the malecontents, to be an able and plausible composition* 
He well knew that mere names exercise a mighty influence on 
the public mind ; that the most perfect tribunal which a legisla- 
tor could construct would be unpopular if it were called the 
Star- Chamber ; that the most judicious tax which a financier 
could devise would excite murmurs if it were called the Ship- 
money ; and that the words standing army then had to English 
ears a sound as unpleasing as either Ship-money or Star-Cham- 
ber. He declared, therefore, that he abhorred the thought of a 
standing army. What he recommended was, not a standing, but 
a temporary army, an army of which Parliament would annually 
fix the number, an army for which Parliament would annually 
frame a military code, an army which would cease to exist as 
soon as either the Lords or the Commons should think that its 
services were not needed. From such an army surely the dan- 
ger to public liberty could not, by wise men, be thought serious. 
On the other hand, the danger to which the kingdom would be 
exposed if all the troops were disbanded, was such as might well 
disturb the firmest mind. Suppose a war with the greatest 
power in Christendom to break out suddenly, and to find us 
without one battalion of regular infantry, without one squadron 
of regular cavalry, what disasters might we not reasonably ap- 
prehend? It was idle to say that a descent could not take 
place without ample notice, and that we should have time to raise 
and discipline a great force. An absolute prince, whose orders, 
given in profound secrecy, were promptly obeyed at once by his 
captains on the Rhine and on the Scheld, and by his admirals in 
Vol. v.— 2 
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the Bay of Biscay and in the Mediterranean, might be ready to 
strike a blow long before we were prepared to parry it. We 
might be appalled by learning that ships from widely remote 
parts, and troops from widely remote garrisons, had assembled 
at a single point within sight of our coast. To trust to our fleet 
was to trust to the winds and the waves. The breeze which was 
fiivourable to the invader might prevent our men-of-war from 
standing out to sea. Only nine years ago this had actually 
happened. The Protestant wind, before which the Dutch arma- 
ment had run full sail down the Channel, had driven King 
James's navy back into the Thames. It must then be acknow- 
ledged to be not improbable that the enemy might land. And, 
if he landed, what would he find ? An open country ; a rich 
country ; provisions everywhere ; not a river but which could be 
forded ; no natural fastnesses such as protect the fertile plains 
of Italy ; no artificial fastnesses such as, at every step, impede 
the progress of a conqueror in the Netherlands. Everything 
must then be staked on the steadiness of the militia ; and it was 
pernicious flattery to represent the militia as equal to a conflict 
in the field with veterans whose whole life had been a prepara- 
tion for the day of battle. The instances which it was the 
fashion to cite of the great achievements of soldiers taken from 
the threshing-floor and the shopboard, were fit only for a school- 
boy's theme. Somers, who had studied ancient literature like a 
man — a rare thing in his time — said that those instances refuted 
the doctrine which they were meant to prove. He disposed of 
much idle declamation about the Lacedaemonians by saying, 
most concisely, correctly, and happily, that the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth really was a standing army which threatened all 
the rest of Greece. In fact, the Spartan had no calling except 
war. Of arts, sciences, and letters, he was ignorant. The la- 
bour of the spade and of the loom, and the petty gains of trade, 
he contemptuously abandoned to men of a lower caste. His 
whole existence from childhood to old age was one long military 
training. Meanwhile the Athenian, the Corinthian, the Argive, 
the Theban, gave his chief attention to his oliveyard or his vine- 
yard, his warehouse or his workshop, and took up his shield and 
spear only for short terms and at long intervals. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between a Lacedaemonian phalanx and any other 
phalanx, was long as gre^t as the difierence between a regiment 
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of the French household troops, and a regiment of the London 
train-bands. Lacedsemon consequently continued to be domi- 
nant in Greece till other states began to employ regular troops. 
Then her supremacy was at an end. She was great while she 
was a standing army among militias. She fell when she had to 
contend with other standing armies. The lesson which is really 
to be learned from her ascendency and from her decline is this, 
that the occasional soldier is no match for the professional 
soldier.* 

The same lesson Somers drew from the history of Rome ; and 
every scholar who really understands that history will admit 

♦ The more minutely we examine the history of the decline and fall of L«ce- 
dsemon, the more reason we shall find to admire the sagacity of Somers. The 
first great humiliation which befell the Lacedeemonians was the affair of Sphac- 
teria. It is remarkable that on this occasion they were vanquished by men who 
made a trade of war. The force which Cleon carried out with him from Athens 
to the Bay of Pylos, and to which the event of the conflict is to be chiefly ascribed, 
consisted entirely of mercenaries — archers from Scythia and light infantry from 
Thrace. The victory gained by the Lacedeemonians over a great confederate 
army at Tegea retrieved that military reputation which the disaster of Sphacteria 
had impaired. Yet even at Tegea it was signally proved that the I^acedaemoni- 
ans, though far superior to occasional soldiers, were not equal to professional 
soldiers. On every point but one the allies were put to rout ; but on one point the 
Lacedaemonians gave way, and that was the point where they were oppose4 to a 
brigade of a thousand Argives, picked men, whom the state to which they belonged 
bad during many years traiiK^d to war at the public charge, and who were, in 
fact, a standing army. AAer the battle of Tegea, many years elapsed before the 
Lacedaemonians sustained a defeat. At length a calamity befell them which 
astonished all their neighbours. A division of the army of Agesilaus was cut ofi* 
and destroyed almost to a man ; and this exploit, which seemed almost porten* 
tous to the Greeks of that age, was achieved by Iphicrates, at the head of a body 
of mercenary light infantry. But it was from the day of Leuctra that the fall of 
Sparta became rapid and violent. Some time before that day the Thebans had 
resolved to follow the example which had been set many years before by the Ar- 
gives. Some hundreds of athletic youths, carefully selected, were set apart, under 
the names of the City Band and the Sacred Band, t<- form a standin-^ army. Their 
business was war. They encamped in the citadel ; they were supported at the 
expense of the community ; and they became, under assiduous training, the first 
soldiers in Greec e. They were constantly victorious till they were opposed to 
Philip's admirably disciplined phalanx at Chseronea ; and even at Chaeronea they 
were not defeated, but slain in their ranks, fighting' to the last. It was this band, 
directed by the skill of great captains, which gave the decisive blow to the 
Lacedaemonian power. It is to be observed that there was no degeneracy among 
the Lacedaemonians. Even down to the time of Pyrrhus they seem to have been 
in all military qualities equal to their ancestors who conquered at Plataea. But 
their ancestors at Platsea had not such enemies to encounter. 
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that he was in the right. The finest militia that ever existed 
was probably that of Italy in the third century before Christ. 
It might have been thought that seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand fighting men, who assuredly wanted neither natural courage 
nor public spirit, would have been able to protect their own 
hearths and altars against an invader. An invader came, bring- 
ing with him an army small and exhausted by a march over the 
snows of the Alps, but familiar with battles and sieges. At 
the head of this army he traversed the peninsula to and fro, 
gained a succession of victories against immense numerical odds, 
slaughtered the hardy youth of Latium like sheep by tens of 
thousands, encamped under the walls of Rome, continued during 
sixteen years to maintain himself in a hostile country, and was 
never dislodged till he had, by a cruel discipline, gradually 
taught his adversaries how to resist him. 

It was idle to repeat the names of great battles won in the 
Middle Ages by men who did not make war their chief calling ; 
those battles proved only that one militia might beat another, 
and not that a militia could beat a regular army. As idle was 
it to declaim about the camp at Tilbury. We had indeed reason 
to be proud of the spirit which all classes of Englishmen, gen- 
tlemen and yeomen, peasants and burgesses, had so signally 
displayed in the great crisis of 1588 ; but we had also reason to 
be thankful that, with all their spirit, they were not brought 
face to face with the Spanish battalions. Somers related an 
anecdote well worthy to be remembered, which had been pre- 
served by tradition in the noble house of De Vere. One of the 
most illustrious men of that house, a captain who had acquired 
much experience and much fame in the Netherlands, had, in the 
crisis of peril, been summoned back to England by Elizabeth, 
and rode with her through the endless ranks of shouting pike- 
men. She asked him what he thought of the army. ^^ It is," 
he said, "a brave army." There was something in his tone or 
manner which showed that he meant more than his words ex- 
pressed. The queen insisted on his speaking out. ^' Madam," 
he said, *^your grace's army is brave indeed. I have not in the 
world the name of a coward, and yet I am the greatest coward 
here. All these fine fellows are praying that the enemy may 
land, and that there may be a battle ; and I, who know that 
enemy well, can not think of such a battle without dismay." 
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De Vere was doubtless in the right. The Duke of Parma, in- 
deed, would not have subjected our country ; but it is by no 
means improbable that, if he had effected a landing, the island 
would have been the theatre of a war greatly resembling that 
which Hannibal waged in Italy, and that the invaders would not 
have been driven out till many cities had been sacked, till many 
counties had been wasted, and till multitudes of our stout- 
hearted rustics and artisans had perished in the carnage of days 
not less terrible than those of Thrasymene and Cannae. 

While the pamphlets of Trenchard and Somers were in every 
hand, the Parliament met. 

The words with which the king opened the session brought the 
great question to a speedy issue. ^' The circumstances," he 
said, " of affairs abroad are such, that I think myself obliged to 
tell you my opinion, that, for the present, England cannot be 
safe without a land force ; and I hope we shall not give those 
that mean us ill the opportunity of effecting that under the notion 
of a peace which they could not bring to pass by war." 

The speech was well received ; for that Parliament was tho- 
roughly well affected to the government. The members had, 
like the rest of the community, been put into high good-humour 
by the return of peace and by the revival of trade. They were 
indeed still under the influence of the feelings of the preceding 
day ; and they had still in their ears the thanksgiving sermons 
and thanksgiving anthems : all the bonfires had hardly burned 
out ; and the rows of lamps and candles had hardly been taken 
down. Many, therefore, who did not assent to all that the king 
had said, joined in a loud hum of approbation when he concluded.* 
As soon, as the Commons had retired to their own chamber, they 
resolved to present an address assuring his majesty that they 
would stand by him in peace as firmly as they had stood by him 
in war. Seymour, who had, during the autumn, been going 
from shire to shire, for the purpose of inflaming the country gen- 
tlemen against the ministry, ventured to make some uncourtly 
remarks ; but he gave so much offence that he was hissed down, 
and did not venture to demand a division.f 

The friends of the government were greatly elated by the pro- 

♦ L'Hennitage, Dec. ^, j\, 1697. 

t Commons' Journal, Dec. 3, 1697. L'Hermitage, Dec. -flf. 
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ceedings of this day. During the following week hopes were en- 
tertained that the Parliament might be induced to vote a peace 
establishment of thirty thousand men. But these hopes were 
delusive. The hum with which William^s speech had been re- 
ceived, and the hiss which had drowned the voice of Seymour, 
had been misunderstood. The Commons were indeed warmly 
attached to the king's person and government, and quick to re- 
sent any disrespectful mention of his name ; but the members 
who were disposed to let him have even half as many troops as 
he thought necessary were a minority. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber his speech was considered in a committee of the whole House, 

^ and Harley came forward as the chief of the opposition. He did 
not, like some hot-headed men among both the Whigs and the 
Tories, contend that there ought to be no regular soldiers, but 
he maintained that it was unnecessary to keep up, after the 
peace of Ryswick, a larger force than had been kept up after 
the peace of Nimeguen. He moved, therefore, that the military 

j establishment should be reduced to what it had been in the year 
1680. The ministers found that, on this occasion, neither their 
honest nor their dishonest supporters could be trusted ; for, in 
the minds of the most respectable men, the prejudice against 
standing armies was of too long growth and too deep root to be 
at once removed ; and those means by which the court might, at 
another time, have secured the help of venal politicians, were, 
at that moment, of less avail than usual. The Triennial Act 
was beginning to produce its effects. A general election was at 
hand. Every member who had constituents was desirous to 
please them ; and it was certain that no member would please 
his constituents by voting for a standing army ; and the resolu- 
tion moved by Harley was strongly supported by Howe, was 
carried, was reported to the House on the following day, and 
after a debate in which several orators made a great display of 
their knowledge of ancient and modern history, was confirmed 

I by one hundred and eighty-five votes to one hundred and forty- 
eight.* 

In this debate the fear and hatred with which many of the 
best friends of the government regarded Sunderland were un- 
equivocally manifested. "It is easy," such was the language 

* L'Hermitage, Dec. |g, Dec. ||, Journalai 
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of several members, "it is easy to guess by whom that unhappy 
sentence was inserted in the speech from the throne. No person 
well acquainted with the disastrous and disgraceful history of 
the last two reigns can doubt who the minister is who is now 
whispering evil counsel in the ear of a third master." The 
chamberlain, thus fiercely attacked, was very feebly defended. 
There was indeed in the House of Commons a small knot of his 
creatures, and they were men not destitute of a certain kind of 
ability, but their moral character was as bad as his. One of 
them was the late Secretary of the Treasury, Guy, who had been 
turned out of his place for corruption. Another was the late 
speaker, Trevor, who had, from the chair, put the question whe- 
ther he was or was not a rogue, and had been forced to pro- 
nounce that the ayes had it. A third was Charles Duncombe, 
long the greatest goldsmith of Lombard Street, and now one of 
the greatest landowners of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Possessed of a private fortune equal to that of any duke, he had 
not thought it beneath him to accept the place of Cashier of the 
Excise, and had perfectly understood how to make that place 
lucrative ; but he had recently been ejected from office by Mon- 
tague, who thought, with good reason, that he was not a man to 
be trusted. Such advocates as Trevor, Guy, and Duncombe 
could do little for Sunderland in debate. The statesmen of the 
Junto would do nothing for him. They had undoubtedly owed 
much to him. His influence, co-operating with their own great 
abilities and with the force of circumstances, had induced the 
king to commit the direction of the internal administration of 
the realm to a Whig cabinet. But the distrust which the old 
traitor and apostate inspired was not to be overcome. The 
ministers could not be sure that he was not, while smiling on 
them, whispering in confidential tones to them, pouring out, as 
it might seem, all his heart to them, really calumniating them in 
the closet or suggesting to the opposition some ingenious mode 
of attacking them. They had very recently been thwarted by 
him. They were bent on making Wharton a secretary of state, 
and had therefore looked forward with impatience to the retire- 
ment of Trumball, who was indeed hardly equal to the duties of 
his great place. To their surprise and mortification they learned, 
on the eve of the meeting of Parliament, that Trumball had 
suddenly resigned, and Vernon, the under secretary, had been 
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Bummoned to Kensington, and had returned thence with the 
seals. Vernon was a zealous Whig, and not personally unac- 
ceptable to the chiefs of his party. But the lord chancellor, the 
first lord of the treasury, and the first lord of the admiralty, 
might not unnaturally think it strange that a post of the highest 
importance should have been filled up in opposition to their 
known wishes, and with a haste and secrecy which plainly showed 
that the king did not wish to be annoyed by their remonstrances. 
The lord chamberlain pretended that he had done all in his power 
to serve Wharton. But the Whig chiefs were not men to be 
duped by the professions of so notorious a liar. Montague 
bitterly described him as a fireship, dangerous at best, but on 
the whole most dangerous as a consort, and least dangerous 
when showing hostile colours. Smith, who was the most efiScient 
of Montague*s lieutenants, both in the Treasury and in the Par- 
liament, cordially sympathized with his leader. Sunderland wasi 
therefore left undefended. His enemies became bolder and more 
vehement every day. Sir Thomas Dyke, member for Grinstead, 
and Lord Norris, son of the Earl of Abingdon, talked of moving 
an address requesting the king to banish forever from the court 
and the council that evil adviser who had misled his majesty's 
royal uncles, had betrayed the liberties of the people, and had 
abjured the Protestant religion. 

Sunderland had been uneasy from the first moment at which 
his name had been mentioned in the House of Commons. He 
was now in an agony of terror. The whole enigma of his life — 
an enigma of which many unsatisfactory and some absurd ex- 
planations have been propounded, is at once solved if we con- 
sider him as a man insatiably greedy of wealth and power, and 
yet nervously apprehensive of danger. He rushed with ravenous 
eagerness at every bait which was offered to his cupidity. But 
any ominous shadow, any threatening murmur, sufiSced to stop 
him in his full career, and to make him change his course or 
bury himself in a hiding-place. He ought to have thought him- 
self fortunate indeed, when, after all the crimes which he had 
committed, he found himself again enjoying his picture-gallery 
and his woods at Althorpe, sitting in the House of Lords, ad- 
mitted to the royal closet, pensioned from the privy purse, con- 
sulted about the most important affairs of state. But his 
ambition and avarice would not suffer him to rest till he held a 
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high and lucratiye office — till he was a regent of the kingdom. 
The consequence was, as might have been expected, a violent 
clamour ; and that clamour he had not the spirit to face. 

Bis friends assured him that the threatened address would not 
be carried. Perhaps a hundred and sixty members might vote 
for it, but hardly more. ^*A hundred and sixty!" he cried: 
^^ no minister can stand against a hundred and sixty. I am sure 
that I will not try." It must be remembered that a hundred and 
sixty votes in a house of five hundred and thirteen members 
would correspond to more than two hundred votes in the present 
House of Commons, a very formidable minority on the unfavour- 
able side of a question deeply affecting the personal character 
of a public man. William, unwilling to part with a servant 
whom he knew to be unprincipled, but whom he did not consider 
as more unprincipled than many other English politicians, and in 
whom he had found much of a very useful sort of knowledge, 
and of a very useful sort of ability, tried to induce the ministry 
to come to the rescue. It was particularly important to soothe 
Wharton, who had been exasperated by his recent disappoint- 
ment, and had probably exasperated the other members of the 
Junto. He was sent for to the palace. The king himself en- 
treated him to be reconciled to the lord chamberlain, and to pre- 
vail on the Whig leaders in the Lower House to oppose any 
motion which Dyke or Norris might make. Wharton answered 
in a manner which made it clear that from him no help was to 
be expected. Sunderland's terrors now became insupportable. 
He had requested some of his friends to come to his house that 
he might consult them ; they came at the appointed hour, but 
found that he had gone to Kensington, and had left word that 
he should soon be back. When he joined them, they observed 
that he had not the gold key which is the badge of the lord 
chamberlain, and asked where it was. ^*At Kensington," an- 
swered Sunderland. They found that he had tendered his resig-|i 
nation, and that it had been, after a long struggle, accepted. ^ 
They blamed his haste, and told him that, since he had sum- 
moned them to advise him on that day, he might at least have 
waited till the morrow. " To-morrow," he exclaimed, " would 
have ruined me. To-night has saved me." 

Meanwhile, both the disciples of Somers and the disciples of 
Trenchard were grumbling at Harley*s resolution. The disciples 
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of SomerB maintained that, if it was right to hare an army at 
all, it must be right to have an efficient army. The disciples of 
Trenchard complained that a great principle had been shamefully 
given up. On the vital issue, standing army or no standing 
army, the Commons had pronounced an erroneous, a fatal deci- 
sion. Whether that army should consist of five regiments or 
of fifteen was hardly worth debating. The great dyke which 
kept out arbitrary power had been broken. It was idle to say 
that the breach was narrow, for it would soon be widened by the 
flood which would rush in. The war of pamphlets raged more 
fiercely than ever. At the same time, alarming symptoms began 
to appear among the men of the sword. They saw themselves 
every day described in print as the scum of society, as mortal 
enemies of the liberties of their country. Was it reasonable — 
such was the language of some scribblers — that an honest gen- 
tleman should pay a heavy land-tax in order to support in idle- 
ness and luxury a set of fellows who requited him by seducing 
his dairy-maids and shooting his partridges ? Nor was it only 
in Grub Street tracts that such reflections were to be found. It 
was known all over the town that uncivil things had been said 
of the military profession in the House of Commons, and that 
Jack Howe, in particular, had, on this subject, given the rein to 
his wit and to his ill-nature. Some rough and daring: veterans, 
marked with the scars of Steinkirk and singed with the smoke 
of Namur, threatened vengeance for these insults. The writers 
and speakers who had taken the greatest liberties went in con- 
stant fear of being accosted by fierce-looking captains, and re- 
quired to make an immediate choice between fighting and being 
caned. One gentleman, who had made himself conspicuous by 
the severity of his language, went about with pistols in his 
pockets. Howe, whose courage was not proportionate to his 
malignity and petulance, was so much frightened that he retired 
into the country. The king, well aware that a single blow given, 
at that critical conjuncture, by a soldier to a member of Parlia- 
ment, might produce disastrous consequences, ordered the officers 
of the army to their quarters, and, by the vigorous exertion of 
his authority and influence, succeeded in preventing all outrage.'*' 

* In the first act of Farqubar's Trip to the Jubilee, the passions which about 
his time agitated society are exhibited with much spirit. Alderman Smuggler 
sees Colonel Standard, and exclaims, ** There's another plague of the nation, a red 
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All this time the feeling in favour of a regular force seemed 
to be growing in the House of Commons. The resignation of i 
Sunderland had put many honest gentlemen in good humour. 
The Whig leaders exerted themselves to rally their followers, 
held meetings at the ** Rose/' and represented strongly the 
dangers to which the country would be exposed if defended 
only by a militia. The opposition asserted that neither bribes nor 
promises were spared. The ministers at length flattered them- 
selves that Harley's resolution might be rescinded. On the 
eighth of January, they again tried their strength, and were 
again defeated, though by a smaller majority than before. A 
hundred and sixty-four members divided with them. A hundred 
and eighty-eight were for adhering to the vote of the eleventh of 
December. It was remarked that on this occasion the naval 
men, with Rooke at their head, voted against the government.* 

It was necessary to yield. All that remained was to put on 
the words of the resolution of the eleventh of December the 
most favourable sense that they could be made to bear. They 
did, indeed, admit of very different interpretations. The force 
which was actually in England in 1680 hardly amounted to 
five thousand men. But the garrison of Tangier and the regi- 
ments in the pay of the Batavian federation, which, as they were 
available for the defence of England against a foreign or domes- 
tic enemy, might be said to be in some sort part of the English 
army, amounted to at least five thousand more. The construction 
which the ministers put on the resolution of the eleventh of 
December was, that the army was to consist of ten thousand 
men, and in this construction the House acquiesced. It w^as not 
held to be necessary that the Parliament should, as in our time, 
fix the amount of the land force. The Commons thought that 
they sufficiently limited the number of soldiers by limiting the 
sum which was to be expended in maintaining soldiers. What 
that sum should be, was a question which raised much debate. 

coat and feather." " I'm disbanded," says the colonel. " This very morning, in 
Hyde Park, my brave regiment, a thousand men that looked like lions yesterday, 
were scattered, and looked as poor and simple as the herd of deer that grazed 
beside ihcm." *' Fal al deral !" cries the alderman ; " I'll have a bonfire this 
night, as high as the monument." " A bonfire !" answered the soldier ; ^' thou 
dry, withered ill-nature! had not those brave fellows' swords defended you, 
your house had been a bonfire ere this about your ears." 
* L'Hermitage, January ^^. 
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Harley was unwilling to give more than three hundred thousand 
pounds. Montague struggled for four hundred thousand. The 
general sense of the House was, that Harley offered too little, 
and that Montague demanded too much. At last, on the four- 
teenth of January, a vote was taken for three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Four days later, the House resolved to grant 
half-pay to the disbanded officers, till they should be otherwise 
provided for. The half-pay was meant to be a retainer, as well 
as a reward. The effect of this important vote, therefore, was 
that, whenever a new war should break out, the nation would be 
able to command the services of many gentlemen of great mill- 
tary experience. The ministry afterward succeeded in obtaining, 
much against the will of a portion of the opposition, a separate 
vote for three thousand marines. 

A Mutiny Act, which had been passed in 1697, expired in the 

I spring of 1698. As yet, no such act had been passed, except 
in time of war, and the temper of the Parliament and of the 
nation was such, that the ministers did not venture to ask, in 
time of peace, for a renewal of powers unknown to the Constitu- 
tion. For the present, therefore, the soldier was again, as in 
the times which preceded the Revolution, subject to exactly the 
same law which governed the citizen. 

It was only in matters relating to the army, that the govern- 

} ment found the Commons unmanageable. Liberal provision was 
made for the navy. The number of seamen was fixed at ten 
thousand, a great force, according to the notions of that age, for 
a time of peace. The funds assigned some years before for the 
support of the civil list, had fallen short of the estimate. It was 
resolved that a new arrangement should be made, and that a cer- 
tain income should be settled on the king. The amount was 
fixed, by a unanimous vote, at seven hundred thousand pounds; 
and the Commons declared that, by making this ample provision 
for his comfort and dignity, they meant to express their sense of 
the great things which he had done for the country. It is pro- 
bable, however, that so large a sum would not have been given 
without debates and divisions, had it not been understood that he 
meant to take on himself the charge of the Duke of Gloucester's 
establishment, and that he would, in all probability, have to pay 
fifty thousand pounds a year to Mary of Modena. The Tories 
were unwilling to disoblige the Princess of Denmark, and the 
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Jacobites abstained from offering any opposition to a grant in 
the benefit of which they hoped that the banished family would 
participate. 

It was not merely by pecuniary liberality that the Parliament 
testified attachment to the sovereign. A bill was rapidly passed | 
which withheld the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, during I 
twelve months more, from Bernardi and some other conspirators 
who had been concerned in the Assassination Plot, but whose 
guilt, though demonstrated to the conviction of every reasonable 
man, could not be proved by two witnesses. At the same time, 
new securities were provided against a new danger which threat- 
ened the government. The peace had put an end to the appre- 
hension that the throne of William might be subverted by foreign 
arms, but had, at the same time, facilitated domestic treason. It 
was no longer necessary for an agent from Saint Germains to cross 
the sea in a fishing-boat, under the constant dread of being in- 
tercepted by a cruiser. It was no longer necessary for bim to 
land on a desolate beach, to lodge in a thatched hovel, to dress 
himself like a carter, or to travel up to town on foot. He came 
openly by the Calais packet, walked into the best inn at Dover, 
and ordered post-horses for London. Meanwhile young English- 
men of quality and fortune were hastening in crowds to Paris. 
They would naturally wish to see him who had once been their 
king ; and this curiosity, though in itself innocent, might have 
evil consequences. Artful tempters would doubtless be on the 
watch for every such traveller ; and many such travellers might 
be well pleased to be courteously accosted, in a foreign land, by 
Englishmen of honourable name, distinguished appearance, and 
insinuating address. It was not to be expected that a lad fresh 
from the university would be able to refute all the sophisms and 
calumnies which might be breathed in his ear by dexterous and 
experienced seducers. Nor would it be strange if he should, in 
no long time, accept an invitation to a private audience at Saint 
Germains, should be charmed by the graces of Mary of Modena, 
should find something engaging in the childish innocence of the 
Prince of Wales, should kiss the hand of James, and should 
return home an ardent Jacobite. An act was therefore passed 
forbidding English subjects to hold any intercourse orally, or by I 
writing, or by message, with the exiled family. A day was fixed 
after which no English subject, who had, during the late war, 
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gone into France without the royal permission, or borne arms 
against his country, was to bo permitted to reside in this king- 
dom, except under a special license from the king. Whoever 
infringed these rules incurred the penalties of high treason. 

The dismay was at first great among the malecontents. For 
English and Irish Jacobites, who had served under the standards 
of Lewis or hung about the court of Saint Germains, had, since the 
peace, come over in multitudes to England. It was computed that 
thousands were within the scope of the new act. But the se- 
verity of that act was mitigated by a beneficent administration. 
Some fierce and stubborn non-jurors, who would not debase 
themselves by asking for any indulgence, and some conspicuous 
enemies of the government who had asked for indulgence in 
vain, were under the necessity of taking refuge on the Conti- 
nent. But the great majority of those offenders who promised 
to live peaceably under William's rule obtained his permission to 
remain in their native land. 

In the case of one great offender there were some circum- 
stances which attracted general interest, and which might furnish 
a good subject to a novelist or a dramatist. Near fourteen years 
before this time, Sunderland, then Secretary of State to Charles 
the Second, had married his daughter Lady Elizabeth Spencer 
to Donough Macarthy, Earl of Clancarty, the lord of an im- 
mense domain in Munster. Both the bridegroom and the bride 
were mere children — the bridegroom only fifteen, the bride only 
eleven. After the ceremony they were separated ; and many 
years full of strange vicissitudes elapsed before they again met. 
The boy soon visited his estates in Ireland. He had been bred 
a member of the Church of England, but his opinions and his 
practice were loose. He found himself among kinsmen who 
were zealous Roman Catholics. A Roman Catholic king was on 
the throne. To turn Roman Catholic was the best recommenda- 
tion to favour both at Whitehall and at Dublin Castle. Clan- 
carty speedily changed his religion, and from a dissolute Pro- 
testant became a dissolute papist. 

After the Revolution he followed the fortunes of James ; sate 
in the Celtic Parliament, which met at the King's Inns ; com- 
manded a regiment in the Celtic army ; was forced to surrender 
himself to Marlborough at Cork ; was sent to England, and was 
imprisoned in the Tower. The Clancarty estates, which were 
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supposed to yield a rent of not much less than ten thousand a 
year, were confiscated. They were charged with an annuity to 
the earl's brother, and with another annuity to his wife ; but the 
greater part was bestowed by the king on Lord Woodstock, the 
eldest son of Portland. During some time the prisoner's life was 
not safe ; for the popular voice accused him of outrages for which 
the utmost license of civil war would not furnish a plea. It is 
said that he was threatened with an appeal of murder by the widow 
of a Protestant clergyman who had been put to death during the 
troubles. After passing three years in confinement, Glancarty 
made his escape to the Continent, was graciously received at Saint 
Germains, and was intrusted with the command of a corps of 
Irish refugees. When the treaty of Ryswick had put an end to 
the hope that the banished dynasty would be restored by foreign 
arms, he flattered himself that he might be able to make his 
peace with the English government. But he was grievously dis- 
appointed. The interest of his wife's family was undoubtedly 
more than sufficient to obtain a pardon for him. But on that 
interest he could not reckon. The selfish, base, covetous father- 
in-law, was not at all'desirous to have a high-born beggar, and the 
posterity of a high-born beggar to maintain. The ruling passion 
of the brother-in-law was a stern and acrimonious party spirit. 
He could not bear to think that he was so nearly connected with 
an enemy of the Revolution and of the Bill of Bights, and would 
with pleasure have seen the odious tie severed even by the hand 
of the executioner. There was one, however, from whom the 
ruined, expatriated, proscribed young nobleman might hope to 
find a kind reception. He stole across the Channel in disguise, 
presented himself at Sunderland's door, and requested to see 
Lady Clancarty. He was charged, he said, with a message to 
her from her mother, who was then lying on a sick-bed at Wind- 
sor. By this fiction 4ie obtained admission, made himself known 
to his wife, whose thoughts had probably been constantly fixed 
on him during many years, and prevailed on her to give him the 
most tender proofs of an afiection sanctioned by the laws both of 
God and of man. The secret was soon discovered and betrayed 
by a waiting-woman. Spencer learned that very night that his 
sister had admitted her husband to her apartment. The fanatical 
young Whig, burning with animosity which he mistook for virtue, 
and eager to emulate the Corinthian who assassinated his brother, 
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and the Roman who passed sentence of death on his son, flew to 
Vernon's office, gave information that the Irish rebel, who had 
once already escaped from custody, was in hiding hard by, and 
procured a warrant and a guard of soldiers. Glancarty was 
found in the arms of his wife, and dragged to the Tower. She 
followed him, and implored permission to partake his cell. These 
events produced a great stir throughout the society of London. 
Sunderland professed everywhere that he heartily approved of 
his son's conduct ; but the public had made up its mind about 
Sunderland's veracity, and paid very little attention to his pro- 
fessions on this or on any other subject. In general, honourable 
men of both parties, whatever might be their opinion of Glan- 
carty, felt great compassion for his mother, who was dying of a 
broken heart, and his poor young wife, who was begging pite- 
ously to be admitted within the Traitor's Gate. Devonshire and 
Bedford joined with Ormond to ask for mercy. The aid of a still 
more powerful intercessor was called in. Lady Russell was es- 
teemed by the king as a valuable friend ; she was venerated by 
the nation generally as a saint, the widow of a martyr ; and, 
when she deigned to solicit favours, it was scarcely possible that 
she should solicit in vain. She naturally felt a strong sympathy 
for the unhappy couple, who. were parted by the walls of that 
gloomy old fortress in which she had herself exchanged the last 
sad endearments with oi\^ whose image was never absent from 
her. She took Lady Glancarty with her to the palace, obtained 
access to William, and put a petition -into his hand. Glancarty 
was pardoned on condition that he should leave the kingdom and 
never return to it. A pension was granted to him, small when 
compared with the magnificent inheritance which he had for- 
feited, but quite sufficient to enable him to live like a gentleman 
on the Gontinent. He retired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, to 
Altona. 

All this time the ways and means for the year were under 
consideration. The Parliament was able to grant some relief to 
the country. The land-tax was reduced from four shillings in 
the pound to three. But nine expensive campaigns had left a 
heavy arrear behind them ; and it was plain that the public bur- 
dens must, even in the time of peace, be such as, before the 
Revolution, would have been thought more than sufficient to sup- 
port a vigorous warl A country gentleman was in no very good 
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humour when he compared the sums which were now exacted from 
him with those which he had been in the habit of paying under 
the last two kings ; his discontent became stronger when he com- 1 
pared his own situation with that of courtiers, and above all of ' 
Dutch. courtiers, who had been enriched by grants of crown pro- 
perty ; and both interest and envy made him willing to listen to 
politicians who assured him that, if those grants were resumed, \ 
he might be relieved from another shilling. 

The arguments against such a resumption were not likely to 
be heard with favour by a popular assembly composed of tax- 
payers, but to statesmen and legislators will seem unanswerable. 

There can be no doubt that the sovereign was, by the old 
polity of the fealm, competent to give or let the domains of the 
crown in such manner as seemed good to him. No statute defined 
the length of the term which he might grant, or the amount of 
the rent which he must reserve. He might part with the fee 
simple of a forest extending over a hundred square miles in 
consideration of a tribute of a brace of hawks to be delivered 
annually to his falconer; or of a napkin of fine linen to be laid on 
the royal table at the coronation banquet. In fact, there had 
been hardly a reign since the Conquest in which great estates 
had not been bestowed by our princes on favoured subjects. 
Anciently, indeed, what had been lavishly given was not seldom 
violently taken away. Several laws for the resumption of crown 
lands were passed by the Parliaments of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Of thode laws the last was that which, in 
the year 1485, immediately after the battle of Bosworth, annulled 
the donations of the kings of the house of York. More than 
two hundred years had since elapsed without any resumption act. 
An estate derived from the royal liberality had long been univer- 
sally thought as secure as an estate which had descended from 
father to son since the compilation of Domesday Book. No title 
was considered as more perfect than that of the Russclls to 
Woburn, given by Henry the Eighth to the first Earl of Bedford, 
or than that of the Cecils to Hatfield, purchased from the crown 
for less than a third of the real value by the first Earl of Salis- 
bury. The Long Parliament did not, even in that celebrated 
instrument of nineteen articles, which was framed expressly for 
the purpose of making the king a mere doge, propose to restrain 
him from dealing according to his pleasure with his parks and 

Vol. v.— 3 
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his castles, his fisheries and his mines. After the Restoration, 
under the government of an easy prince, who had indeed little 
disposition to give, but who could not bear to refuse, many noble 
private fortunes were carved out of the property of the crown. 
Some of the persons who were thus enriched, Albemarle, for 
example, Sandwich and Clarendon, might be thought to have 
fairly earned their master's favour by their services. Others 
had merely amused his leisure or pandered to his vices. His 
mistresses were munificently rewarded. Estates sufficient to sup- 
port the highest rank in the peerage were distributed among his 
illegitimate children. That these grants, however prodigal, 
were strictly legal, was tacitly admitted by the Estates of the 
Realm when, in 1689, they recounted and condemned the uncon- 
stitutional acts of the kings of the house of Stuart. Neither in 
the Declaration of Right nor in the Bill of Rights is there a 
word on the subject. William therefore thought himself at 
liberty to give away his hereditary domains as freely as his pre- 
\ decessors had given away theirs. There was much murmuring 
at the profusion with which he rewarded his Dutch favourites ; 
and we have seen that, on one occasion, in the year 1696, the 
House of Commons interfered for the purpose of restraining his 
liberality. An address was presented requesting him not to 
grant to Portland an extensive territory in North Wales. But 
it is to be observed that, though in this address a strong opinion 
was expressed that the grant would be mischievous, the Com- 
mons did not deny, and must, therefore, be considered as having 
admitted, that it would be perfectly legal. The king, however, 
yielded ; and Portland was forced to content himself with ten or 
twelve manors scattered over various counties from Cumberland 
to Sussex. 

It seems, therefore, clear that our princes were, by the law of 
the land, competent to do what they would with their hereditary 
estates. It is perfectly true that the law was defective, and 
that the profusion with which mansions, abbeys, chases, warrens, 
beds of ore, whole streets, whole market towns, had been bestowed 
on courtiers was greatly to be lamented. Nothing could have 
been more proper than to pass a prospective statute tying up in 
strict entail the little which still remained of the crown property. 
But to annul by a retrospective statute patents which in West- 
minster Hall were held to be legally valid, would have been 
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simply robbery. Such robbery must necessarily have made all 
property insecure ; and a statesman must be short-sighted indeed 
who imagines that what makes property insecure can really 
make society prosperous. 

But it is vain to expect that men who are inflamed by anger, 
who are suffering distress, and who fancy that it is in their power 
to obtain immediate relief from their distresses at the expense 
of those who have excited their anger, will reason as calmly as 
the historian who, biassed neither by interest nor passion, reviews 
the events of a past age. The public burdens were heavy. To 
whatever extent the grants of royal domains were revoked, those 
burdens would be lightened. Some of the recent grants had 
undoubtedly been profuse. Some of the living grantees were 
unpopular. A cry was raised which soon became formidably 
loud. All the Tories, all the malecontent Whigs, and multitudes 
who, without being either Tories or malecontent Whigs, disliked 
taxes and disliked Dutchmen, called for a resumption of all the i 
crown property which King William had, as it was phrased, been ' 
deceived into giving away. 

On the seventh of Feltruary, 1698, this subject, destined to 
irritate the public mind at intervals during many years, was 
brought under the consideration of the House of Commons. The I 
opposition asked leave to bring in a bill vacating all grants of 
crown property which had been made since the Revolution. The 
ministers were in a great strait : the public feeling was strong ; 
a general election was approaching; it was dangerous, and it 
would probably be vain to encounter the prevailing sentiment 
directly. But the shock which could not be resisted might be 
eluded. The ministry accordingly professed to find no fault with 
the proposed bill, except that it did not go far enough, and 
moved for leave to bring in two more bills, one for annulling the 
grants of James the Second, the other for annulling the grants | 
of Charles the Second. The Tories were caught in their own i 
snare ; for most of the grants of Charles and James had been 
made to Tories, and a resumption of those grants would have 
reduced some of the chiefs of the Tory party to poverty. Yet 
it was impossible to draw a distinction between the grants of 
William and those of his two predecessors. Nobody could pre- 
tend that the law had been altered since his accession. If, there- 
fore, the grants of the Stuarts were legal, so were his; if his 
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grants were illegal, so were the grants of his uncles ; and, it 
both his grants and the grants of his uncles were illegal, it was 
absurd to say that the mere lapse of time made a difference. For 
not only was it part of the alphabet of the law that there was 
no prescription against the crown, but the thirty-eight years 
which had elapsed since the Restoration would not have sufficed 
to bar a writ of right brought by a private demandant against a 
wrongful tenant. Nor could it be pretended that William had 
bestowed his favours less judiciously than Charles and James. 
Those who were least friendly to the Dutch would hardly venture 
to say that Portland, Zulestein, and Ginkell were less deserving 
of the royal bounty than the Duchess of Cleveland and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, than the progeny of Nell Gwynn, than 
the apostate Arlington or the butcher Jeffreys. The opposition, 
therefore, sullenly assented to what the ministry proposed. 
From that moment the scheme was doomed. Everybody affected 
to be for it, and everybody was really against it. The three 
bills were brought in together, read a second time together, 
ordered to be committed together, and were then first mutilated, 
/ and at length quietly dropped. 

In the history of the fin ancial le gislation of this session, there 
were some episodes which deserve to be related. Those members 
— a numerous body — who envied and dreaded Montague readily 
became the unconscious tools of the cunning malice of Sunder- 
land, whom Montague had refused to defend in Parliament, and 
who, though detested by the opposition, contrived to exercise 
some influence over that party through the instrumentality of 
Charles Duncombe. Duncombe, indeed, had his own reasons for 
hating Montague, who had turned him out of the place of Cashier 
of the Excise. A serious charge was brought against the Board 
of Treasury, and especially against its chief. He was the in- 
ventor of Exchequer Bills, and they were popularly called Mon- 
tague's notes. He had induced the Parliament to enact that 
those bills, even when at a discount in the market, should be re- 
ceived at par by the collectors of the revenue. This enactment, 
if honestly carried into effect, would have been unobjectionable ; 
but it was strongly rumoured that there had been foul play, pecu- 
lation, even forgery. Duncombe threw the most serious imputa- 
tions on the Board of Treasury, and pretended that he had been 
put out of his office only because he was too shrewd to be de- 
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ceived, and too honest to join in deceiving the public. Tories 
and malecontent Whigs, elated by the hope that Montague might 
be convicted of malversation, eagerly called for inquiry. An in- 
quiry was instituted ; but the result not only disappointed, but 
utterly confounded the accusers. The persecuted minister ob- 
tained both a complete acquittal and a signal revenge. Circum- 
stances were discovered which seemed to indicate that Duncombe 
himself was not blameless. The clue was followed ; he was se- 
verely cross-examined ; he lost his head ; made one unguarded 
admission after another, and was at length compelled to confess, 
on the floor of the House, that he had been guilty of an infamous 
fraud, which, but for his own confession, it would have beeiji 
scarcely possible to bring home to him. He had been ordered 
by the Commissioners of the Excise to pay ten thousand pounds 
into the Exchequer for the public service. He had in his hands, 
as cashier, more than double that sum in good milled silver. 
With some of this money ho bought Exchequer Bills, which were 
then at a considerable 'discount ; he paid those bills in, and he 
pocketed the discount, which amounted to about four hundred 
pounds. Nor was this all. In order to make it appear that the 
depreciated paper, which he had fraudulently substituted for 
silver, had been received by him in payment of taxes, he had em- 
ployed a knavish Jew to forge indorsements of names, some real 
and some imaginary. This scandalous story, wrung out of his 
own lips, was heard by the opposition with consternation and 
shame, by the ministers and their friends with vindictive exulta- 
tion. It was resolved, without any division, that he should be 
sent to the Tower, that he should be kept close prisoner there, 
that he should be expelled from the House. Whether any fur- 
ther punishment could be inflicted on him was a perplexing ques- 
tion. The English law touching forgery became, at a later 
period, barbarously severe, but in 1698 it was absurdly lax. The 
prisoner's offence was certainly not a felony, and lawyers appre- 
hended that there would be much difficulty in convicting him even 
of a misdemeanour. But a recent precedent was fresh in the 
minds of all men. The weapon which had reached Fenwick 
might reach Duncombe. A bill of pains and penalties was 
brought in, and carried through the earlier stages with less op- 
position than might have been expected. Some noes might 
perhaps be uttered, but no members ventured to say that the noes 
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had it. The Tories were mad with shame and mortification at 
finding that their rash attempt to ruin an enemy had produced 
no effect except the ruin of a friend. In their rage, they eagerly 
caught at a new hope of revenge — a hope destined to end, as 
their former hope had ended, in discomfiture and disgrace. They 
learned, from the agents of Sunderland, as many people sus- 
pected, but certainly from informants who were well acquainted 
with the offices about Whitehall, that some securities forfeited to 
the crown in Ireland had been bestowed by the king ostensibly 
on one Thomas Railton, but really on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The value of these securities was about ten thousand 
pounds. On the sixteenth of February this transaction was 
brought without any notice under the consideration of the House 
of Commons by Colonel Granville, a Tory member nearly related 
to the Earl of Bath. Montague was taken completely by sur- 
prise, but manfully avowed the whole truth, and defended what 
he had done. The orators of the opposition declaimed against 
him with great animation and asperity. " This gentleman," they 
said, ^'has at once violated three distinct duties. He is a privy 
councillor, and, as such, is bound to advise the crown with a view, 
not to his own selfish interests, but to the general good. He is 
the first minister of finance, and is, as such, bound to be a thrifty 
manager of the royal treasure. He is a member of this house, 
and is, as such, bound to see that the burdens borne by his con- 
stituents are not made heavier by rapacity and prodigality. To 
all these trusts he has been unfaithful. The advice of the privy 
councillor to his master is, * Give me money.* The first Lord of 
the Treasury signs a warrant for giving himself money out of tlie 
Treasury. The member for Westminster puts into his pocket 
money which his constituents must be taxed to replace." The 
surprise was complete ; the onset was formidable ; but the Whig 
majority, after a moment of dismay and wavering, rallied firmly 
round their leader. Several speakers declared that they highly 
approved of the prudent liberality with which his majesty had 
requited the services of a most able, diligent, and trusty coun- 
sellor. It was miserable economy indeed to grudge a reward of 
a few thousands to one who had made the state richer by mil- 
lions. Would that all the largesses of former kings had been as 
well bestowed ! How those largesses had been« bestowed none 
knew better than some of the austere patriots who harangued so 
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loadlj against the avidity of Montagae. If there is, it was said, 
a house in England which has been gorged with undeserved riches 
by the prodigality of weak sovereigns, it is the house of Bath. 
Does it lie in the mouth of a son of that house to blame the judi- 
cious munificence of a wise and good king? Before the 6ran- 
villes complain that distinguished merit has been rewarded with 
ten thousand pounds, let them refund some part of the hundreds 
of thousands which they have pocketed without any merit at all. 

The rule was, and still is, that a member against whom a 
charge is made must be heard in his own defence, and must then 
leave the House. The opposition insisted that Montague should 
retire. His friends maintained that this case did not fall within 
the rule. Distinctions were drawn ; precedents were cited ; and 
at length the question was put that Mr. Montague do with- 
draw. The ayes were only ninety-seven ; the noes two hundred 
and nine. This decisive result astonished both parties. The 
Tories lost heart and hope. The joy of the Whigs was bound- 
less. It was instantly moved that the Honourable Charles Mon* 
tague, Esquire, Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his good 
services to this government, does deserve his majesty's favour. 
The opposition, completely cowed, did not venture to demand 
another division. Montague scornfully thanked them for the 
inestimable service which they had done him. But for their 
malice he never should have had the honour and happiness of 
being solemnly pronounced by the Commons of England a bene- 
factor of his country. As to the grant which had been the 
subject of debate, he was perfectly ready to give it up, if his 
accusers would engage to follow his example. 

Even after this defeat, the Tories returned to the charge. 
They pretended that the frauds which had been committed with 
respect to the Exchequer Bills had been facilitated by the mis- 
management of the Board of Treasury, and moved a resolution 
which implied a censure on that board, and especially on its 
chief. This resolution was rejected by a hundred and seventy 
votes to eighty-eight. It was remarked that Spencer, as if 
anxious to show that he had taken no part in the machinations 
of which his father was justly or unjustly suspected, spoke in 
this debate with great warmth against Duncombe and for Mon- 
tague. 

A few days later, the bill of pains and penalties against 
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Duncombe passed the Commons. It provided that two-thirds 
\ of his enormous property, real and personal, should be confis- 
cated and applied to the public service. Till the third reading 
there was no serious opposition. Then the Tories mustered 
their strength. They were defeated by a hundred and thirty- 
eight votes to a hundred and three ; and the bill was carried up 
to the Lords by the Marquess of Hartington, a young noble- 
man whom the great body of Whigs respected as one of their 
hereditary chiefs, as the heir of Devonshire, and as the son-in- 
law of Russell. 

That Duncombe had been guilty of shameful dishonesty was 
acknowledged by all men of sense and honour in the party to 
which he belonged. He had therefore little right to expect 
indulgence from the party which he had unfairly and malig- 
nantly assailed. Yet it is not creditable to the Whigs that they 
should have been so much disgusted by his frauds, or so much 
irritated by his attacks, as to have been bent on punishing him 
in a manner inconsistent with all the principles which govern- 
ments ought to hold most sacred. 

Those who concurred in the proceeding against Duncombe 
tried to vindicate iheir conduct by citing as an example the 
proceeding against Fenwick. So dangerous is it to violate, on 
any pretence, those principles which the experience of ages has 
proved to be the safeguards of all that is most precious to a 
community. Twelve months had hardly elapsed since the Legis- 
lature had, in very peculiar circumstances and for very plausible 
reasons, taken upon itself to try and to punish a great criminal 
whom it was impossible to reach in the ordinary course of justice; 
and already the breach then made in the fences which protect 
the dearest rights of Englishmen was widening fast. What had 
last year been defended only as a rare exception seemed now to 
be regarded as the ordinary rule. Nay, the bill of pains and 
penalties which now had an easy passage through the House of 
Commons was infinitely more objectionable than the bill which 
had been so obstinately resisted at every stage in the preceding 
session. 

The writ of attainder against Fenwick was not, as the vulgar 
imagined and still imagine, objectionable because it was retro- 
spective. It is always to be remembered that retrospective legis- 
lation is bad in principle only when it affects the substantive law. 
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Statutes creating new crimes or increasing the punishment of old 
crimes ought in no case to be retrospective. But statutes which 
merely alter the procedure, if they are in themselves good statutes, 
ought to be retrospective. To take examples from the legislation 
of our own time, the act passed in 1845 for punishing the malicious 
destruction of works of art with whipping was most properly 
made prospective only. Whatever indignation the authors of that 
act might feel against the ruffian who had broken the Barberini 
Vase, they knew that they could not, without the most serious 
detriment to the commonwealth, pass a law for scourging him. 
On the other hand, the act which allowed the affirmation of a 
Quaker to be received in criminal cases allowed, and most justly 
and reasonablv, such affirmation to be received in the case of a 
past as well as of a future misdemeanour or felony. If we try the 
act which attainted Fenwick by these rules, we shall find that 
almost all the numerous writers who have condemned it have 
condemned it on wrong grounds. It made no retrospective change 
in the substantive law. The crime was not new. It was high 
treason as defined by the statute of Edward the Third. The 
punishment was not new. It was the punishment which had been 
inflicted on traitors of ten generations. All that was new was 
the procedure ; and, if the new procedure had been intrinsically 
better than the old procedure, the new procedure might with 
perfect propriety have been employed. But the procedure em- 
ployed in Fenwick's case was the worst possible, and would have 
been the worst possible if it had been established from time im- 
memorial. However clearly political crime may have been 
defined by ancient laws, a man accused of it ought not to be tried 
by a crowd of five hundred and thirteen eager politicians, of whom 
he can challenge none even with cause, who have no judge to 
guide them, who are allowed to come in and go out as they choose, 
who hear as much or as little as they choose of the accusation 
and of the defence, who are exposed, during the investigation, to 
every kind of corrupting influence, who are inflamed by all the 
passions which animated debates naturally excite, who cheer one 
orator and cough down another, who are aroused from sleep to 
cry Aye or No, or who are hurried half drunk from their suppers 
to divide. For this reason, and for no other, the attainder of 
Fenwick is to be condemned. It was unjust and of evil example, 
not because it was a retrospective act, but because it was an act 
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essentially judicial, performed by a body destitute of all judicial 
qualities. 

The bill for punishing Buncombe was open to all the objections 
which can be urged against the bill for punishing Fenwick, and 
to other objections of even greater weight. In both cases the 
judicial functions were usurped by a body unfit to exercise such 
functions. But the bill against Duncombe really was, what the 
bill against Fenwick was not, objectionable as a retrospective bilL 
It altered the substantive criminal law. It visited an oifenco 
with a penalty of which the ofi'ender, at the time when he ofi'ended, 
had no notice. 

It may be thought a strange proposition that the bill against 
Duncombe was a worse bill than the bill against Fenwick, because 
the bill against Fenwick struck at life, and the bill against Dun- 
combe struck only at property. Yet this apparent paradox is a 
sober truth. Life is indeed more precious than property. But 
the power of arbitrarily taking away the lives of men is infinitely 
less likely to be abused than the power of arbitrarily taking away 
their property. Even the lawless classes of society generally 
shrink from blood. They commit thousands of ofiences against 
property to one murder ; and most of the few murders which 
they do commit are committed for the purpose of facilitating or 
concealing some ofience against property. The unwillingness of 
juries to find a fellow-creature guilty of a capital felony even on 
the clearest evidence is notorious ; and it may well be suspected 
that they frequently violate their oaths in favour of life. In civil 
suits, on the other hand, they too often forget that their duty is 
merely to give the plaintiff* a compensation for evil suffered ; and, 
if the conduct of the defendant has moved their indignation and 
his fortune is known to be large, they turn themselves into a 
criminal tribiAial, and, under the name of damages, impose a large 
fine. As housebreakers are more likely to take plate and jewelry 
than to cut throats; as juries are far more likely to err on the 
side of pecuniary severity in assessing damages than to send to 
the gibbet any man who has not richly deserved it, so a legis- 
lature which should be so unwise as to take on itself the func*^ 
tions properly belonging to the courts of law would be far more 
likely to pass acts of confiscation than acts of attainder. We 
naturally feel pity even for a bad man whose head is about to 
fall. But, when a bad man is compelled to disgorge his ill-gotten 
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gains, we naturally feel a vindictive pleasure, in which there is 
much danger that we may be tempted to indulge too largely. 

The hearts of many stout Whigs doubtless bled at the thought 
of what Fenwick must have suffered, the agonizing struggle, in a 
mind not of the firmest temper, between the fear of shame and 
the fear of death, the parting from a tender wife, and all the gloomy 
solemnity of the last morning. But whose heart was to bleed at 
the thought that Charles Buncombe, who was born to carry par- 
cels and to sweep down a counting-house, was to be punished for 
his knavery by having his income reduced to eight thousand a 
year, more than most earls then possessed ? 

His judges were not likely to feel compassion for him, and 
they all had strong selfish reasons to vote against him. They 
were all, in fact, bribed by the very bill by which he would be 
punished. 

His property was supposed to amount to considerably more 
than four hundred thousand pounds. Two-thirds of that pro- 
perty were equivalent to about sevenpence in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom as assessed to the land-tax. If, therefore, 
two-thirds of that property could have been brought into the 
Exchequer, the land-tax for 1699, a burden most painfully 'felt 
by the class which had the chief power in England, might have 
been reduced from three shillings to two and fivepence. Every 
squire of a thousand a year in the House of Commons would 
have had thirty pounds more to spend, and that sum might well 
have made to him the whole difference between being at ease and 
being pinched during twelve months. If the bill had passed, if 
the gentry and yeomanry of the kingdom had found that it was 
possible for them to obtain a welcome remission of taxation by 
imposing on a Shylock or an Overreach, by a retrospective law, 
a fine not heavier than his misconduct might, in a moral view, 
seem to have deserved, it is impossible to believe that they would 
not soon have recurred to so simple and agreeable a resource. 
In every age it is easy to find rich men who have done bad 
things for which the law has provided no punishment or an in- 
adequate punishment. The estates of such men would soon have 
been considered as a fund applicable to the public service. As 
often as it was necessary to vote an extraordinary supply to the 
crown, the Committee of Ways and Means would have looked 
about for some unpopular capitalist to plunder. Appetite would 
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have grown with indulgence. Accusations would have been 
eagerly welcomed. Rumours and suspicions would have been re- 
ceived as proofs. The wealth of the great goldsmiths of the 
Royal Exchange would have become as insecure as that of a Jew 
under the Plantagencts, as that of a Christian under a Turkish 
pasha. Rich men would have tried to invest their acquisitions 
in some form in which they could lie closely hidden and could be 
speedily removed. In no long time it would have been found 
that of all financial resources the least productive is robbery, and 
that the public had really paid far more dearly for Buncombe's 
hundreds of thousands than if it had borrowed them at fifty per 
cent. 

These considerations had more weight with the Lords than 
with the Commons. Indeed, one of the principal uses of the 
Upper House is to defend the vested rights of property in cases 
in which those rights are unpopular, and are attacked on grounds 
which to short-sighted politicians seem valid. An assembly com- 
posed of men almost all of whom have inherited opulence, and 
who are not under the necessity of paying court to constituent 
bodies, will not easily be hurried by passion or seduced by so- 
phistry into robbery. As soon as the bill for punishing Dun- 
combe had been read at the table of the Peers, it became clear 
that there would be a sharp contest. Three great Tory noble- 
men, Rochester, Nottingham, and Leeds, headed the opposition ; 
and they were joined by some who did not ordinarily act with 
them. At an early stage of the proceedings a new and perplex- 
ing question was raised. How did it appear that the facts set 
forth in the preamble were true, that Duncombe had committed 
the frauds for which it was proposed to punish him in so extra- 
ordinary a manner ? In the House of Commons he had been 
taken by surprise : he had made admissions of which he had not 
foreseen the consequences ; and he had then been so much discon- 
certed by the severe manner in which he had been interrogated 
that he had at length avowed everything. But he had now had 
time to prepare himself; he had been furnished with advice by 
counsel ; and, when he was placed at the bar of the Peers, he 
refused to criminate himself, and defied his persecutors to prove 
him guilty. He was sent back to the Tower. The Lords ac- 
quainted the Commons with the diflSculty which had arisen. A 
conference was held in the Painted Chamber ; and there Hart- 
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ington, who appeared for the Commons, declared that he was au- 
thorized by those who had sent him to assure the Lords that 
Duncombe had, in his place in Parliament, owned the misdeeds 
which he now challenged his accusers to bring home to him. 
The Lords, however, rightly thought that it would be a strange 
and a dangerous thing to receive a declaration of the House of 
Commons in its collective character as conclusive evidence of the 
fact that a man had committed a crime. The House of Commons 
was under none of those restraints which were thought necessary 
in ordinary cases to protect innocent defendants against false 
witnesses. The House of Commons could not be sworn, could 
not be cross-examined, could not be indicted, imprisoned, pillo- 
ried, mutilated, for perjury. Indeed, the testimony of the House 
of Commons in its collective character was of less value than the 
uncontradicted testimony of a single member. For it was only 
the testimony of the majority of the House. There might be a 
large respectable minority whose recollections might materially 
diflfer from the recollections of the majority. This, indeed, was 
actually the case. For there had been a dispute among those 
who had heard Duncombe's confession as to the precise extent 
of what he had confessed ; and there had been a division ; and 
the statement which the Upper House was expected to receive as 
decisive on the point of fact had been at last carried only by 
ninety votes to sixty-eight. It should seem, therefore, that what- 
ever moral conviction the Lords might feel of Duncombe's guilt, 
they were bound, as righteous judges, to absolve him. 

After much animated debate, they divided; and the bill was 
lost by forty-eight votes to forty-seven. It was proposed by 
some of the minority that proxies should be called; but this 
scandalous proposition was strenuously resisted, and the House, 
to its great honour, resolved that on questions which were sub- 
stantially judicial, though they might be in form legislative, no 
peer who was absent should be allowed to have a voice. 

Many of the Whig lords protested. Among them were Or- 
ford and Wharton. It is to be lamented that Burnett, and the 
excellent Hough, who was now Bishop of Oxford, should have 
been impelled by party spirit to record their dissent from a de- 
cision which all sensible and candid men will now pronounce to 
have been just and salutary. Somers was present, but his name 
was not attached to the protest which was subscribed by his 
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brethren of the Junto. We may, therefore, not nnreasonablj 
infer that, on this as on many other occasions, that wise and 
virtuous statesman disapproved of the violence of his friends. 

In rejecting the bill, the Lords had only exercised their indis- 
putable right. But they immediately proceeded to take a step 
of which the legality was not equally clear. Rochester moved 
that Duncombe should be set at liberty. The motion was car- 
ried : a warrant for the discharge of the prisoner was sent to the 

I Tower, and was obeyed without hesitation by Lord Lucas, who 
was lieutenant of that fortress. As soon as this was known, the 
anger of the Commons broke forth with violence. It was by 

' their order that the upstart Duncombe had been put in ward. He 
was their prisoner, and it was monstrous insolence in the Peers 
to release him. The Peers defended what they had done by ar- 
guments which must be allowed to have been ingenious, if not 
satisfactory. It was quite true that Duncombe had originally 
been committed to the Tower by the Commons. But, it was 
said, the Commons, by sending a penal bill against him to the 
Lords, did, by necessary implication, send him also to the Lords. 
For it was plainly impossible for the Lords to pass the bill without 
hearing what he had to say against it. The Commons had felt 
this, and had not complained when he had, without their consent, 
been brought from his place of confinement and set at the bar of 
the Peers. From that moment he was the prisoner of the Peers. 
He had been taken back from the bar to the Tower, not by virtue 
of the speaker's warrant, of which the force was spent, but by 
virtue of their order which had remanded him. They therefore 
might, with perfect propriety, discharge him. 

Whatever a jurist might have thought of these arguments, they 
had no efiect on the Commons. Indeed, violent as the spirit of 
party was in those times, it was less violent than the spirit of 
caste. Whenever a dispute arose between the two houses, many 
members of both forgot that they were Whigs or Tories, and 
remembered only that they were patricians or plebeians. On this 
occasion nobody was louder in asserting the privileges of the 
representatives of the people in opposition to the encroachments 
of the nobility than Harley. Duncombe was again arrested by 

I the sergeant-at-arms, and remained in confinement till the end of 
the session. Some eager bien were for addressing the king to 
turn Lucas out of office. This was not done ; but during several 
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days the ill humour of the Lower House showed itself by a studied 
discourtesy. One of the members was wanted as a witness in a 
matter which the Lords were investigating. They sent two 
judges with a message requesting the permission of the Com- 
mons to examine him. At any other time the judges would have 
been called in immediately, and the permission would have been 
granted as of course. But on this occasion the judges were kept 
waiting some hours at the door ; and such difficulties were made 
about the permission that the Peers desisted from urging a re- 
quest which seemed likely to be ungraciously refused. 

The attention of the Parliament was, during the remainder of 
the session, chiefly occupied by commercial questions. Some of 
those questions required so much investigation, and gave occa- 
sion to so much dispute, that the prorogation did not take place 
till the fifth of July. There was consequently some illness and 
much discontent among both Lords and Commons. For, in that 
age, the London season usually ended soon after the first notes 
of the cuckoo had been heard, and before the poles had been 
decked for the dances and mummeries which welcomed the genial 
May day of the ancient calendar. Since the year of the Revo- 
lution, a year which was an exception to all ordinary rules, the 
members of the two houses had never been detained from their 
woods and haycocks even so late as the beginning of June. 

The Commons had, soon after they met, appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of trade, and had referred to this 
committee several petitions from merchants and manufacturers, 
who complained that they were in danger of being undersold, and 
who asked for additional protection. 

A highly curious report on the importation of silks and the 
exportation of wool was soon presented to the House. It was 
in that age believed by all but a very few speculative men that 
the sound commercial policy was to keep out of the country the 
delici^te and brilliantly tinted textures of Southern looms, and to 
keep in the country the raw material on which most of our own 
looms were employed. It was now fully proved that, during 
eight years of war, the textures which it was thought desirable 
to keep out had been constantly coming in, and the material 
which it was thought desirable to keep in had been constantly 
going out. This interchange — an interchange, as it was ima- 
gined, pernicious to England, had been chiefly managed by an 
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association of Huguenot refugees residing in London. Whole 
fleets of boats with illicit cargoes had been passing and repassing 
between Kent and Picardy. The loading and unloading had 
taken place sometimes in Romney Marsh, sometimes on the beach 
under the cliffs between Dover and Folkstone. All the inha« 
bitants of the southeastern coast were in the plot. It was a com- 
mon saying among them that, if a gallows were set up every 
quarter of a mile along the coast, the trade would still go on 
briskly. It had been discovered, some years before, that the 
vessels and the hiding-places which were necessary to the business 
of the smuggler had frequently afforded accommodation to the 
traitor. The report contained fresh evidence upon this point. 
It was proved that one of the contrabandists had provided the 
vessel in which the ruffian O'Brien had carried Scum Goodman 
over to France. 

The inference which ought to have been drawn from these 
facts was, that the prohibitory system was absurd. That system 
had not destroyed the trade which was so much dreaded, but had 
merely called into existence a desperate race of men, who, ac- 
customed to earn their daily bread by the breach of an unreason- 
able law, soon came to regard the most reasonable laws with con- 
tempt, and, having begun by eluding the custom-house officers, 
ended by conspiring against the throne. And if, in time of war, 
when the whole Channel was dotted with our cruisers, it had been 
found impossible to prevent the regular exchange of the fleeces 
of Cotswold for the alamodes of Lyons, what chance was there 
that any machinery which could be employed in time of peace 
would be more efficacious ? The politicians of the seventeenth 
century, however, were of opinion that sharp laws, sharply ad- 
ministered, could not fail to save Englishmen from the intolerable 
grievance of selling dear what could be best produced by them- 
selves, and of buying cheap what could be best produced by 
others. The penalty for importing French silks was made more 
severe. An act was passed which gave to a joint-stock company 
an absolute monopoly of lustrings for a term of fourteen years. 
The fruit of these wise counsels was such as might have been 
foreseen. French silks were still imported ; and, long before the 
term of fourteen years had expired, the funds of the Lustring 
Company had been spent, its offices had been shut up, and its 
very name had been forgotten at Jonathan's and Garraway's. 
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Not content with prospective legislation, the Commons unani- 
mously determined to treat the offences which the committee had 
brought to light as high crimes against the state, and to employ 
against a few cunning mercers in Nicholas Lane and the Old 
Jewry all the gorgeous and cumbrous machinery which ought to 
be reserved for the delinquencies of great ministers and judges. 
It was resolved, without a division, that several Frenchmen and 
one Englishman who had been deeply concerned in the contra-l 
band trade should be impeached. Managers were appointed;! 
articles were drawn up; preparations were made for fitting up 
Westminster Hall with benches and scarlet hangings, and at one 
time it was thought that the trials would last till the partridge^ 
shooting began. But the defendants, having little hope of 
acquittal, and not wishing that the Peers should come to the 
business of fixing the punishment in the temper which was likely 
to be the effect of an August passed in London, very wisely 
declined to give their lordships unnecessary trouble, and pleaded 
guilty. The sentences were consequently lenient. The French 
offenders were merely fined, and their fines probably did not 
amount to a fifth part of the sums which they had realized by 
unlawful traffic. The Englishman, who had been active in 
managing the escape of Goodman, was both fined and imprisoned. 

The progress of the woollen manufactures of Ireland excited 
even more alarm and indignation than the contraband trade with 
France. The French question, indeed, had been simply com- 
mercial. The Irish question, originally commercial, became 
political. It was not merely the prosperity of the clothiers of 
Wiltshire and of the West Riding that was at stake ; but the 
dignity of the crown, the authority of the Parliament, and the 
unity of the empire. Already might be discerned among the 
Englishry, who were now, by the help and under the protection 
of the mother country, the lords of the conquered island, some 
signs of a spirit, feeble indeed, as yet, and such as might easily 
be put down by a few resolute words, but destined to revive at 
long intervals, and to be stronger and more formidable at every 
revival. 

The person who on this occasion came forward as the champion 
of the colonists, the forerunner of Swift and of Grattan, waa 
William Molyneux. He would have rejected the name of Irish- 
man as indignantly as a citizen of Marseilles or Gyrene, proud 

Vol. V. 
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of his pure Greek blood, and fully qualified to send a chariot to 
the Olympic race-course, would have rejected the name of Gaul 
or Libyan. He was, in the phrase of that time, an English 
gentleman of family and fortune bom in Ireland. He had 
studied at the Temple, had travelled on the Continent, had be- 
come well known to the most eminent scholars and philosophers 
of Oxford and Cambridge, had been elected a member of the 
Boyal Society of London, and had been one of the founders of 
the Royal Society of Dublin. In the days of Popish ascendency 
he had taken refuge among his friends here : he had returned to 
his home when the ascendency of his own caste had been re- 
established, and he had been chosen to represent the University 
of Dublin in the House of Commons. He had made great efforts 
to promote the manufactures of the kingdom in which he resided, 
and he had found those efforts impeded by an act of the English 
Parliament, which laid severe restrictions on the exportation of 
woollen goods from Ireland. In principle this act was altogether 
indefensible. Practically it was altogether unimportant. Prohi- 
bitions were not needed to prevent the Ireland of the seventeenth 
century from being a great manufacturing country, nor could the 
most liberal bounties have made her so. The jealousy of com- 
merce, however, is as fanciful and unreasonable as the jealousy 
of love. The clothiers of Wilts and Yorkshire were weak enough 
to imagine that they should be ruined by the competition of a 
half barbarous island — an island where there was far less capital 
than in England, where there was far less security for life and 
property than in England, and where there was far less industry 
and energy among the labouring classes than in England. Moly- 
neux, on the other hand, had the sanguine temperament of a 
projector. He imagined that, but for the tyrannical interference 
of strangers, a Ghent would spring up in Connemara, and a 
Bruges in the Bog of Allen. And what right had strangers to 
interfere ? Not content with showing that the law of which he 
complained was absurd and unjust, he undertook to prove that it 
was null and void. Early in the year 1698 he published and 
dedicated to the king a treatise in which it was asserted in plain 
terms that the English Parliament had no authority over Ireland. 
Whoever considers without passion or prejudice the great con- 
stitutional question which was thus for the first time raised, will 
probably be of opinion that Molyneux was in error. The right 
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of the Parliament of England to legislate for Ireland rested on 
the broad general principle that the paramount authority of the 
mother country extends over all colonies planted by her sons in 
all parts of the world. This principle was the subject of much 
discussion at the time of the American troubles, and was then 
maintained, without any reservation, not only by the English 
ministers, but by Burke and all the adherents of Rockingham, 
and was admitted, with one single reservation, even by the 
Americans themselves. Down to the moment of separation the 
Congress fully acknowledged the competency of the King, 
Lords, and Commons to make laws, of any kind but one, for 
Massachusetts and Virginia. The only power which such men as 
Washington and Franklin denied to the imperial legislature was 
the power of taxing. Within living memory, acts which have 
made great political and social revolutions in our colonies have 
been passed in this country ; nor has the validity of those acts 
ever been questioned ; and conspicuous among them were the law 
of 1807 which abolished the slave-trade, and the law of 1833 
which abolished slavery. 

The doctrine that the parent state has supreme power over the 
colonies is not only borne out by authority and by precedent, 
but will appear, when examined, to be in entire accordance with 
justice and with policy. During the feeble infancy of colonies, 
independence would be pernicious, or rather fatal to them. Un- 
doubtedly, as they grow stronger and stronger, it will be wise 
in the home government to be more and more indulgent. No 
sensible parent deals with a son of twenty in the same way as 
with a son of ten. Nor will any government not infatuated treat 
such a province as Canada or Victoria in the way in which it 
might be proper to treat a little band of emigrants who have 
just begun to build their huts on a barbarous shore, and to 
whom the protection of the flag of a great nation is indispensably 
necessary. Nevertheless, there cannot really be more than one 
supreme power in a society. If, therefore, a time comes at which 
the mother country finds it expedient altogether to abdicate her 
paramount authority over a colony, one of two courses ought to 
be taken. There ought to be complete incorporation, if such in- 
corporation be possible. If not, there ought to be complete se- 
paration. Very few propositions in politics can be so perfectly 
demonstrated as this, that parliamentary government cannot be 
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carried on by two really equal and independent Parliaments in 
one empire. 

And, if we admit the general rule to be that the English Par- 
liament is competent to legislate for colonies planted by English 
subjects, what reason was there for considering the case of the 
colony in Ireland as an exception ? For it is to be observed that 
the whole question was between the mother country and the 
colony. The aboriginal inhabitants, more than five-sixths of the 
population, had no more interest in the matter than the swine or 
the poultry ; or, if they had an interest, it was for their interest 
that the caste which domineered over them should not be eman- 
cipated from all external control. They were no more repre- 
sented in the Parliament which sate at Dublin, than in the 
Parliament which sate at Westminster. They had less to dread 
from legislation at Westminster than from legislation at Dublin. 
They were, indeed, likely to obtain but a very scanty measure 
of justice from the English Tories, a more scanty measure 
still from the English Whigs ; but the most acrimonious Eng- 
lish Whig did not feel toward them that intense antipathy, 
compounded of hatred, fear, and scorn, with which they were 
regarded by the Cromwellian who dwelt among them.* For the 
Irishry, Molyneux, though boasting that he was the champion 
of liberty, though professing to have learned his political princi- 
ples from Locke's writings, and though confidently expecting 
Locke's applause, asked nothing but a more cruel and more 
hopeless slavery. What he claimed was that, as respected the 
colony to which he belonged, England should forego rights which 
she has exercised, and is still exercising over every other colony 

* That a portion at least of the native population of Ireland looked to the Par- 
liament at Westminster for protection against the tyranny of the Parliament at 
Dublin, appears from a paper entitled The Case of the Roman Catholic Nation 
of Ireland. This paper, written in 1711 by one of the oppressed race and re- 
ligion, is in a MS. belonging to Lord Fingal. The Parliament of Ireland is ac- 
cused of treating the Irish worse than the Turks treat the Christians, worse than 
the Egyptians treated the Israelites. " Therefore," says the writer, *' they (the 
Irish) apply themselves to the present Parliament of Great Britain as a Parliament 
of nice honour and stanch justice. . . . Their request then is, that this great 
Parliament may make good the Treaty of Limerick in all the Civil Articles." In 
order to propitiate those to whom he makes this appeal, he accuses the Irish Par- 
liament of encroaching on the supreme authority of the English Parliament, and 
charges the colonists generally with ingratitude to the mother country to which 
they owe so much. 
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that she has ever planted. And what reason could be given for 
making such a distinction ? No colony had owed so much to 
England. No colony stood in such need of the support of Eng- 
land. Twice, within the memory of men then living, the natives 
had attempted to throw off the alien yoke ; twice the intruders 
had been in imminent danger of extirpation ; twice England had 
come to the rescue, and had put down the Celtic population 
under the feet of her own progeny. Millions of English money 
had been expended in the struggle. English blood had flowed 
at the Boyne and at Athlone, at Aghrim and at Limerick. The 
graves of thousands of English soldiers had been dug in the pes- 
tilential morass of Dundalk. It was owing to the exertions and 
sacrifices of the English people that, from the basaltic pillars of 
Ulster to the lakes of Kerry, the Saxon settlers were trampling 
on the children of the soil. The colony in Ireland was therefore 
emphatically a dependency, — a dependency, not merely by the 
common law of the realm, but by the nature of things. It was 
absurd to claim independence foi" a community which could not 
cease to be dependent without ceasing to exist. 

Molyneux soon found that he had ventured on a perilous under- 
taking. A member of the English House of Commons com- 
plained in his place that a book which attacked the most precious 
privileges of the supreme legislature was in circulation. The 
volume was produced ; some passages were read, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the whole subject. The com- 
mittee soon reported that the obnoxious pamphlet was only one 
of several symptoms which indicated a spirit such as ought to be 
suppressed. The crown of Ireland had been most improperly 
described in public instruments as an imperial crown. The Irish 
Lords and Commons had presumed not only to re-enact an Eng- 
lish act passed expressly for the purpose of binding them, but 
to re-enact it with alterations. The alterations were indeed 
small, but the alteration even of a letter was tantamount to a 
declaration of independence. Several addresses were voted with- 
out a division. The king was entreated to discourage all en- 
croachments of subordinate powers on the supreme authority of 
the English legislature, to bring to justice the pamphleteer who 
had dared to question that authority, to enforce the acts which 
had been passed for the protection of the woollen manufactures 
of England, and to direct the industry and capital of Ireland 
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into the channel of the linen trade, a trade which might grow 
and flourish in Leinster and Ulster without exciting the smallest 
jealousy at Norwich or at Halifax. 

The king promised to do what the Commons asked ; but, in 
truth, there was little to be done. The Irish, conscious of their 
impotence, submitted without a murmur. The Irish woollen 
t manufacture languished and disappeared, as it would, in all pro- 
jj bability, have languished and disappeared if it had been left to 
itself. Had Molyneux lived a few months longer, he would pro- 
bably have been impeached. But the close of the session was 
approaching, and before the houses met again, a timely death 
had snatched him from their vengeance; and the momentous 
question which had been first stirred by him slept a deep sleep 
till it was revived in a more formidable shape, after the lapse of 
twenty-six years, by the fourth letter of The Drapier. 

Of the commercial questions which prolonged this session far 
\ into . the summer, the most important respected India. Four 
years had elapsed since the House of Commons had decided that 
all Englishmen had an equal right to traflSc in the Asiatic Seas, 
unless prohibited by Parliament ; and in that decision the king 
had thought it prudent to acquiesce. Any merchant of London 
or Bristol might now fit out a ship for Bengal or for China, 
without the least apprehension of being molested by the Ad- 
miralty or sued in the Courts of Westminster. No wise man, 
however, was disposed to stake a large sum on such a venture. 
For the vote which protected him from annoyance here left him 
exposed to serious risks on the other side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Old Company, though its exclusive privileges were 
no more, and though its dividends had greatly diminished, was 
still in existence, and still retained its castles and warehouses, 
its fleet of fine merchantmen, and its aUle and zealous factors, 
thoroughly qualified by a long experience to transact business 
both in the palaces and in the bazaars of the East, and accus- 
tomed to look for direction to the India House alone. The pri- 
vate trader, therefore, still ran great risk of being treated as a 
smuggler, if not as a pirate. He might indeed, if he was wronged, 
apply for redress to the tribunals of his country. But years 
must elapse before his cause could be heard ; his witnesses must 
be conveyed over fifteen thousand miles of sea; and, in the 
meantime, he was a ruined man. The experiment of free trade 
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with India had therefore been tried under every disadvantage, 
or, to speak more correctly, had not been tried at all. The 
general opinion had always been that some restriction was neces- 
sary, and that opinion had been confirmed by all that had hap- i 
pened since the old restrictions had been removed. The doors 
of the House of Commons were again besieged by the two great 
contending factions of the city. The Old Company offered, in 
return for a monopoly secured by law, a loan of seven hundred 
thousand pounds ; and the whole body of Tories was for accept- 
ing the offer. But those indefatigable agitators who- had, ever 
since the Revolution, been striving to obtain a share in the trade 
of the Eastern Seas, exerted themselves at this conjuncture more 
strenuously than ever, and found a powerful patron in Montague. 

That dexterous and eloquent statesman had two objects in % 
view. One was to obtain for the state, as the price of the mono- I 
poly, a sum much larger than the Old Company was able to give. 
The other was to promote the interest of his own party. No- 
where was the conflict between Whigs and Tories sharper than 
in the city of London ; and the influence of the city of London 
was felt to the remotest comer of the realm. To elevate the 
Whig section of that mighty commercial aristocracy which con- 
gregated under the arches of the Royal Exchange, and to de- 
press the Tory section, had long been one of Montague's favourite 
schemes. He had already formed one citadel in the heart of 
that great emporium, and he now thought that it might be in his 
power to erect and garrison a second stronghold in a position 
scarcely less commanding. It had often been said, in times of 
civil war, that whoever was master of the Tower and of Tilbury 
Fort was master of London. The fastnesses by means of which 
Montague proposed to keep the capital obedient in times of 
peace and of constitutional government were of a different kind. 
The bank was one of his fortresses ; and he trusted that a new \ 
India House would be the other. 

The task which he had undertaken was not an easy one ; for, 
while his opponents were united, his adherents were divided. 
Most of those who were for a New Company thought that the 
New Company ought, like the Old Company, to trade on a joint 
stock. But there were some who held that our commerce with 
India would be best carried on by means of what is called a 
regulated company. There was a Turkey Company, the mem- 
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bers of which contributed to a general fund, and ha^ in return, 
the exclusive privilege of trafficking with the Levant ; but those 
members trafficked each on his own account ; thej forestalled 
each other ; they undersold each other ; one became rich, another 
became bankrupt. The Corporation meanwhile watched over 
the common interest of all the members, furnished the crown 
with the means of maintaining an embassy at Constantinople, 
and placed at several important ports consuls and vice-consuls, 
whose business was to keep the pasha and the cadi in good 
humour, and to arbitrate in disputes among Englishmen. Why 
might not the same system be found to answer in regions lying 
still farther to the east ? Why should not every member of the 
New Company be at liberty to export European commodities to 
the countries beyond the Cape, and to bring back shawls, salt- 
petre, and bohea to England, while the company, in its collec- 
tive capacity, might treat with Asiatic potentates, or exact re- 
paration from them, and might be intrusted with powers for the 
administration of justice and for the government of forts and 
factories ? 

Montague tried to please all those whose support was neces- 
sary to him, and this he could effect only by bringing forward a 
plan so intricate that it cannot without some pains be understood. 
He wanted two millions to extricate the state from its financial 
embarrassments. That sum he proposed to raise by a loan at 
eight per cent. The lenders might be either individuals or cor- 
porations. But they were all, individuals and corporations, to 
be united in a new corporation, which was to be called the Gene- 
ral Society. Every member of the General Society, whether 
individual or corporation, might trade separately with India to 
an extent not exceeding the amount which such member had ad- 
vanced to the government. But all the members, or any of 
them, might, if they so thought fit, give up the privilege of 
trading separately, and lyiite themselves under a royal charter 
for the purpose of trading in common. Thus the General So- 
ciety was, by its original constitution, a regulated company ; but 
it was provided that either the whole society or any part of it 
might become a joint-stock company. 

The opposition to the scheme was vehement and pertinacious. 
The Old Company presented petition after petition. The Tories, 
with Seymour at their head, appealed both to the good faith and 
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to the compassion of Parliament. Much was said aboat the 
sanctity of the existing charter, and much about the tenderness 
due to the namerous families which had, in reliance on that 
charter, invested their substance in India stock. On the other 
side, there was no want of plausible topics or of skill to use them. 
Was it not strange that those who talked so much about the 
charter should have altogether overlooked the very clause of the 
charter on which the whole question turned ? That clause ex- 
pressly reserved to the government power of revocation, after 
three years' notice, if the charter should not appear to be beneficial 
to the public. The charter had not been found beneficial to the 
public ; the three years' notice should be given ; and in the year 
1701 the revocation would take effect. What could be fairer ? 
If anybody was so weak as to imagine that the privileges of the 
Old Company were perpetual, when the very instrument which 
created those privileges expressly declared them to be terminable, 
what right had he to blame the Parliament, which was bound to 
do the best for the state, for not saving him, at the expense of 
the state, from the natural punishment of his own folly ? It was 
evident that nothing was proposed inconsistent with strict justice. 
And what right had the Old Company to more than strict justice? 
These petitioners, who implored the legislature to deal indul- 
gently with them in their adversity, how had they used their 
boundless prosperity ? Had not the India House recently been 
the very den of corruption, the tainted spot from which the plague 
had spread to the court and the council, to the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords? Were the disclosures of 1695 forgot- 
ten, the eighty thousand pounds of secret service money disbursed 
in one year, the enormous bribes direct and indirect, Seymour's 
saltpetre contract, Leeds's bags of gold ? By the malpractices 
which the inquiry in the Exchequer Chamber then brought to 
light, the charter had been forfeited ; and it would have been well 
if the forfeiture had been immediately enforced. " Had not time 
then pressed," said Montague, '' had it not been necessary that the 
session should close, it is probable that the petitioners, who now cry 
out that they cannot get justice, would have got more justice than 
they desired. If they had been called to account for great and 
real wrong in 1695, we should not have had them here complain- 
ing of imaginary wrong in 1698.'* 

The fight was protracted by the obstinacy and dexterity of 
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the Old Company and its friends from the first week of May to 
the last week in June. It seems that many even of Montague's 
followers doubted whether the promised two millions would be 
forthcoming. His enemies confidently predicted that the Gene- 
ral Society would be as complete a failure as the Land Bank had 
been in the year before the last, and that he would in the autumn 
find himself in charge of an empty exchequer. His activity and 
eloquence, however, prevailed. On the twenty-sixth of June, 
after many laborious sittings, the question was put that this Bill 
do pass, and was carried by one hundred and fifteen votes to 
seventy-eight. In the Upper House the conflict was short and 
sharp. Some peers declared that, in their opinion, the subscrip- 
tion to the proposed loan, far from amounting to the two millions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer expected, would fall far 
short of one million. Others, with much reason, complained that 
a law of such grave importance should have been sent up to them 
in such a shape that they must either take the whole or throw 
out the whole. The privilege of the Commons with respect to 
money bills had of late been grossly abused. The Bank had 
been created by one money bill ; this General Society was to be 
created by another money bill. Such a bill the Lords could not 
amend : they might indeed reject it ; but to reject it was to shake 
the foundations of public credit and to leave the kingdom de- 
fenceless. Thus one branch of the legislature was systematically 
put under duress by the other, and seemed likely to be reduced 
to utter insignificance. It was better that the government should 
be once pinched for money than that the House of Peers should 
cease to be a part of the Constitution. So strong was this feel- 
ing that the Bill was carried only by sixty-five to forty-eight. 
It received the royal sanction on the fifth of July. The king 
ithen spoke from the throne. This was the first occasion on 
which a King of England had spoken to a Parliament of which 
the existence was about to be terminated, not by his own act, but 
by the act of the law. He could not, he said, take leave of the 
lords and gentlemen before him without publicly acknowledging 
the great things which they had done for his dignity and for the 
welfare of the nation. He recounted the chief services which 
they had, during three eventful sessions, rendered to the country. 
" These things will," he said, " give a lasting reputation to this 
Parliament, and will be a subject of emulation to Parliaments 
which shall come after." The houses were then prorogued. 
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During the week which followed there was some anxiety as to 
the result of the subscription for the stock of the General Society. 
If that subscription failed, there would be a deficit : public credit 
would be shaken ; and Montague would be regarded as a pre- 
tender who had owed his reputation to a mere run of good luck, 
and who had tempted ehance once too often. But the event was 
such as even his sanguine spirit had scarcely ventured to antici- 
pate. At one in the afternoon of the fourteenth of July the 
books were opened at the Hall of the Company of Mercers in 
Oheapside. An immense crowd was already collected in the 
street. As soon as the doors were flung wide, wealthy citizens, 
with their money in their hands, pressed in, pushing and elbowing 
each other. The guineas were paid down faster than the clerks 
could count them. Before night six hundred thousand pounds 
had been subscribed. The next day the throng was as great. 
More than one capitalist put down his name for thirty thousand 
pounds. To the astonishment of those ill-boding politicians who 
were constantly repeating that the war, the debt, the taxes, the 
grants to Dutch courtiers, had ruined the kingdom, the sum, 
which it had been doubted whether England would be able to 
raise in many weeks, was subscribed by London in a few hours. 
The applications from the provincial towns and rural districts 
came too late. The merchants of Bristol had intended to take 
three hundred thousand pounds of the stock, but had waited to 
learn how the subscription went on before they gave their final 
orders ; and, by the time that the mail had gone down to Bristol \ 
and returned, there was no more stock to be had. 

This was the moment at which the fortunes of Montague I 
reached the meridian. The decline was close at hand. His 
ability and his constant success were everywhere talked of with 
admiration and envy. That man, it was commonly said, has 
never wanted, and never will want an expedient. 

During the long and busy session which had just closed, some 
interesting and important events had taken place which may 
properly be mentioned here. One of those events was the de- 
struction of the most celebrated palace in which the sovereigns 
of England have ever dwelt. On the evening of the fourth of 
January, a woman — the patriotic journalists and pamphleteers 
of that time did not fail to note that she was a Dutchwoman — 
who was employed as a laundress at Whitehall, lighted a char- 
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coal fire in her room and placed some linen round it. The linen 
caught fire and burned furiously. The tapestry, the bedding, the 
wainscots were soon in a blaze. The unhappy woman who had 
done the mischief perished. Soon the flames burst out of the 
windows. All Westminster, all the Strand, all the river were in 
commotion. Before midnight the king's apartments, the queen's 
apartments, the wardrobe, the treasury, the office of the privy 
council, the office of the secretary of state, had been destroyed. 
The two chapels perished together : that ancient chapel where 
Wolsey had heard mass in the midst of gorgeous copes, golden 
candlesticks, and jewelled crosses, and that modern edifice which 
had been erected for the devotions of James, and had been em- 
bellished by the pencil of Verrio and the chisel of Gibbons. 
Meanwhile a great extent of building had been blown up, and it 
was hoped that by this expedient a stop had been put to the 
conflagration. But early in the morning a new fire broke out 
of the heaps of combustible matter which the gunpowder had 
scattered to right and left. The guard-room was consumed. 
'No trace was left of that celebrated gallery which had witnessed 
so many balls and pageants, in which so many maids of honour 
had listened too easily to the vows and flatteries of gallants, and 
in which so many bags of gold had changed masters at the hazard 
table. During some time men despaired of the Banqueting House. 
The flames broke in on the south of that beautiful hall, and were 
with great difficulty extinguished by the exertions of the guards, 
to whom Cutts, mindful of his honourable nickname of the Sala- 
mander, set as good an example on this night of terror as he had 
set in the breach at Namur. Many lives were lost, and many 
grievous wounds were inflicted by the falling masses of stone 
and timber, before the fire was effectually subdued. When day 
broke, the heaps of smoking ruins spread from Scotland Yard to 
the Bowling Green, where the mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch 
now stands. The Banqueting House was safe ; but the graceful 
columns and festoons designed by Inigo were so much defaced 
and blackened that their form could hardly be discerned. There 
had been time to move the most valuable effects which were 
movable. Unfortunately, some of Holbein's finest pictures were 
painted on the walls, and are consequently known to us only by 
copies and engravings. The books of the Treasury and of the 
Privy Council were rescued, and are still preserved. The minis- 
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ters whose offices had been burned down were provided with new 
offices in the neighbourhood. Henrj the Eighth had built, close 
to St. James's Park, two appendages to the palace of Whitehall, 
a cock-pit and a tennis-court. The Treasury now occupies the 
site of the cock-pit, the Privy Council Office the site of the ten- 
nis-court. 

Notwithstanding the many associations which make the name 
of Whitehall still interesting to an Englishman, the old building 
was little regretted. It was spacious indeed and commodious, 
but mean and inelegant. The people of the capital had been 
annoyed by the scoffing way in which foreigners spoke of the 
principal residence of our sovereigns, and often said that it was 
a pity that the great fire had not spared the old portico of St. 
Paul's and the stately arcades of Gresham's Bourse, and taken 
in exchange that ugly old labyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. It might now be hoped that we should have a Louvre. 
Before the ashes of the old palace were cold, plans for a new 
palace were circulated and discussed. But William, who could 
not draw his breath in the air of Westminster, was little disposed 
to expend a million on a house which it would have been impos- 
sible for him to inhabit. Many blamed him for not restoring the 
dwelling of his predecessors; and a few Jacobites, whom evil 
temper and repeated disappointments had driven almost mad, 
accused him of having burned it down. It was not till long 
after his death that Tory writers ceased to call for the rebuilding 
of Whitehall, and to complain that the King of England had no 
better town house than St. James's, while the delightful spot 
where the Tudors and the Stuarts had held their councils and 
their revels was covered with the mansions of his jobbing 
courtiers.* 

* London Gazette, Jan. 6, 169J; Postman of the same date ; Van Cleverskirke, 
Jan. ^yj ; L'Hermitage, Jan. y^, ^'^ ; Evelyn's Diary ; Ward's London Spy ; Wil- 
liam to Heinsius, Jan. -j'^ ; " The loss," tlie king writes, " is less to me than it 
would be to another person, for I cannot live there. Yet it is serious.*' So late as 
1758 Johnson described a furious Jacobite as firmly convinced that William burned 
down Whitehall in order to steal the furniture. — Idler, No. 10. Pope, in Windsor 
Forest, a poem which has a stronger tinge of Toryism than any thing else that he 
ever wrote, predicts the speedy restoration of the fallen palace. 

*' I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend.^ 

See Ralph's bitter remarks on the fate of Whitehall. 
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In the same week in which Whitehall perished, the Londoners 
were supplied with a new topic of conversation by a royal visit, 
which, of all royal visits, was the least pompous and ceremonious, 
and yet the most interesting and important. On the tenth of 
January a vessel from Holland anchored off Greenwich, and was 
welcomed with great respect. Peter the First, Czar of Muscovy, 
was on board. He took boat with a few attendants, and was 
rowed up the Thames to Norfolk Street, where a house overlook- 
ing the river had been prepared for his reception. 

His journey is an epoch in the history of not only his own 
country, but of ours, and of the world. "To the polished nations 
of Western Europe, the empire which he governed had till then 
been what Bokhara or Siam is to us. That empjre, indeed, 
though less extensive than at present, was the most extensive 
that had ever obeyed a single chief. The dominions of Alexan- 
der and of Trajan were small when compared with the immense 
area of the Scythian desert. But, in the estimation of states- 
men, that boundless expanse of larch forest and morass, where 
the snow lay deep during eight months of every year, and where 
a wretched peasantry could with diflSculty defend their hovels 
against troops of famished wolves, was of less account than the 
two or three square miles into which were crowded the counting- 
houses, the warehouses, and the innumerable masts of Amster- 
dam. On the Baltic, Russia had not then a single port. Her 
maritime trade with the other nations of Christendom was en- 
tirely carried on at Archangel, a place which had been created 
and was supported by adventurers from our island. In the days 
of the Tudors, a ship from England, seeking a northeast passage 
to the land of silk and spice, had discovered the White Sea. The 
barbarians who dwelt on the shores of that dreary gulf had never 
before seen such a portent as a vessel of a hundred and sixty 
tons burden. They fled in terror ; and, when they were pursued 
and overtaken, prostrated themselves before the chief of the 
strangers, and kissed his feet. He succeeded in opening a friendly 
communication with them, and from that time there had been a 
regular commercial intercourse between our country and the sub- 
jects of the Czar. A Russia Company was incorporated in Lon- 
don. An English factory was built at Archangel. That factory 
was indeed, even in the latter part of the seventeenth century, a 
rude and mean building. The walls consisted of trees laid one 
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upon another, and the roof was of birch bark. This shelter, 
however, was suflBlcient in the long summer day of the Arctic re- 
gions. Begularlj at that season several English ships cast 
anchor in the bay. A fair was held on the beach. Traders 
came from a distance of many hundreds of miles to the only mart 
where they could exchange hemp and tar, hides and tallow, wax 
and honey, the fur of the sable and the wolverine, and the roe 
of the sturgeon of the Volga, for Manchester stuflFs, SheflBleld 
knives, Birmingham buttons, -sugar from Jamaica, and pepper 
from Malabar. The commerce in these articles was open. But 
there was a secret traffic'which was not less active or less lucra- 
tive, though the Russian laws had made it punishable, and though 
the Russian divines pronounced it damnable. In general, the 
mandates of princes and the lessons of priests were received by 
the Muscovite with profound reverence. But the authority of 
his princes and of his priests united could not keep him from 
tobacco. Pipes he could not obtain ; but a cow's horn perfora- 
ted served his turn. From every Archangel fair rolls of the best 
Virginia speedily found their way to Novgorod and Tobolsk. 

The commercial intercourse between England and Russia made 
some diplomatic intercourse necessary. The diplomatic inter- 
course, however, was only occasional. The Czar had no perma- 
nent minister here. We had no permanent minister at Moscow, 
and even at Archangel we had no consul. Three or four times 
in a century extraordinary embassies were sent from Whitehall 
to the Kremlin, and from the Kremlin to Whitehall. 

The English embassies had historians whose narratives may 
still be read with interest. Those historians described vividly, 
and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance and the squalid 
poverty of the barbarous country in which they had sojourned. 
In that country, they said, there was neither literature nor sci- 
ence, neither school nor college. It was not till more than a 
hundred years after the invention of printing that a single print- 
ing-press had been introduced into the Russian empire, and that 
printing-press had speedily perished in a fire which was supposed 
to have been kindled by the priests. Even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the library of a prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few 
manuscripts. Those manuscripts, too, were in long rolls ; for 
the art of bookbinding was unknown. The best educated men 
could barely read and write. It was much if the secretary to 
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whom was intrusted the direction of negotiations with foreign 
powers had a sufficient smattering of Dog Latin to make himself 
understood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic of the Dark 
Ages. The denary notation was unknown. Even in the impe- 
rial treasury the computations were made by the help of balls 
strung on wires. Round the person of the sovereign there was 
a blaze of gold and jewels ; but even in his most splendid palaces 
were to be found the filth and misery of an Irish cabin. So 
late as the year 1663 the gentlemen of the retinue of the Earl 
of Carlisle were, in the city of Moscow, thrust into a single bed- 
room, and were told that, if they did not remain together, they 
would be in danger of being devoured by rats. 

Such was the report which the English legations made of what 
they had seen and suffered in Russia ; and their evidence was 
confirmed by the appearance which the Russian legations made 
in England. The strangers spoke no civilized language. Their 
garb, their gestures, their salutations, had a wild and barbarous 
character. The ambassador and the grandees who accompanied 
him were so gorgeous that all London crowded to stare at them, 
and so filthy that nobody dared to touch them. They came to 
the court balls dropping, pearls and vermin. It was said that 
one envoy cudgelled the lords of his train whenever they soiled 
or lost any part of their finery, and that another had with diffi- 
culty been prevented from putting his son to death for the crime 
of shaving and dressing after the French fashion. 

Our ancestors, therefore, were not a little surprised to learn 
that a young barbarian, who had, at seventeen years of age, 
become the autocrat of the immense region stretching from the 
confines of Sweden to those of China, and whose education had 
been inferior to that of an English farmer or shopman, had 
planned gigantic improvements, had learned enough of some lan- 
guages of Western Europe to enable him to communicate with 
civilised men, had begun to surround himself with able adven- 
turers from various parts of the world, had sent many of his 
young subjects to study languages, arts, and sciences in foreign 
cities, and, finally, had determined to travel as a private man, 
to discover, by personal observation, the secret of the immense 
prosperity and power enjoyed by some communities, whose whole 
territory was far less than the hundredth part of his dominions. 

It might have been expected that France would have been the 
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first object of his curiosity. For the grace and dignity of the 
French king, the splendour of the French court, the discipline of 
the French armies, and the genius and learning of the French 
writers, were then renowned all over the world. But the Czar's 
mind had early taken a strange ply, which it retained to the last. 
His empire was of all empires the least capable of being made a 
great naval power. The Swedish provinces lay between his 
States and the Baltic. The Bosporus and the Dardanelles lay 
between his States and the Mediterranean. He had access to 
the ocean only in a latitude in which navigation is, during a 
great part of every year, perilous and difficult. On the ocean 
he had only a single port, Archangel ; and the whole shipping of 
Archangel was foreign. There did not exist a Russian vessel 
larger than a fishing-boat. Yet, from some cause which cannot 
now be traced, he had a taste for maritime pursuits which 
amounted to a passion, indeed almost to a monomania. His 
imagination was full of sails, yardarms, and rudders. That 
large mind, equal to the highest duties of the general and the 
statesman, contracted itself to the most minute details of naval 
architecture and naval discipline. The chief ambition of the 
great conqueror and legislator was to be a good boatswain and a 
good ship's carpenter. Holland and England, therefore, had for 
him an attraction which was wanting to the galleries and ter- 
races of Versailles. He repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging 
in the dockyard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down his name 
on the list of workmen, wielded with his own hand the caulking- 
iron and the mallet, fixed the pumps, and twisted the ropes. 
Ambassadors who came to pay their respects to him were forced, 
much against their will, to clamber up the rigging of a man-of- 
war, and found him enthroned on the cross-trees. 

Such was the prince whom the populace of London now 
crowded to behold. His stately form, his intellectual forehead, 
his piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious 
smile, his frown black with all the stormy rage and hate of a 
barbarian tyrant, and, above all, a strange nervous convulsion 
which sometimes transformed his countenance, during a few mo- 
ments, into an object on which it was impossible to look without 
terror, the immense quantities of meat which he devoured, the 
pints of brandy which he swallowed, and which, it was said, he 
had carefully distilled with his own hands, the fool who jabbered 
at his feet, the monkey which grinned at the back of his chair. 

Vol. v.— 5 
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were, daring some weeks, popular topics of conversation. He 
meanwhile shunned the public gaze with a haughty shyness which 
inflamed curiosity. He went to a play ; but as soon as he per- 
ceived that pit, boxes, and galleries were staring, not at the 
stage, but at him, he retired to a back bench, where he was 
screened from observation by his attendants. He was desirous 
to see a sitting of the House of Lords ; but, as he was determined 
not to be seen, he was forced to climb up to the leads, and to 
peep through a small window. He heard with great interest the 
royal assent given to a bill for raising fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds by land tax, and learned with amazement that this sum, 
though larger by one half than the whole revenue which he could 
wring from the population of the immense empire of which he was 
absolute master, was but a small part of what the Commons of 
England voluntarily granted every year to their constitutional king. 

William judiciously humoured the whims of his illustrious guest, 
and stole to Norfolk Street so quietly that nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood recognized his majesty in the thin gentleman who get 
out of the modest-looking coach at the Czar's lodgings. The 
Czar returned the visit with the same precautions, and was ad- 
mitted into Kensington House by a back door. It was afterwards 
known that he took no notice of the fine pictures with which the 
palace was adorned. But over the chimney of the royal sitting- 
room was a plate which, by an ingenious machinery, indicated 
the direction of the wind, and with this plate he was in raptures. 

He soon became weary of his residence. He found that he 
was too far from the objects of his curiosity, and too near to the 
crowds to which he was himself an object of curiosity. He 
accordingly removed to Deptford, and was there lodged in the 
house of John Evelyn, a house which had long been a favourite 
resort of men of letters, men of taste, and men of science. Here 
Peter gave himself up to his favourite pursuits. He navigated a 
yacht every day up and down the river. His apartment was 
crowded with models of three-deckers and two-deckers, frigates, 
sloops, and fire-ships. The only Englishman of rank in whose 
society he seemed to take much pleasure was the eccentric Caer- 
marthen, whose passion for the sea bore some resemblance to his 
own, and who was very competent to give an opinion about every 
part of a ship, from the stem to the stern. Caermarthen, indeed, 
became so great a favourite, that he prevailed on the Czar to con- 
sent to the admission of a limited quantity of tobacco into Russia. 
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There was reason to apprehend that the Russian clergy would 
cry oat against any relaxation of the ancient rule, and would 
strenuously maintain that the practice of smoking was condemned 
by that text which declares that man is defiled, not by those 
things which enter in at the mouth, but by those which proceed 
out of it. This apprehension was expressed by a deputation of 
merchants who were admitted to an audience of the Czar ; but 
they were reassured by the air with which he told them that he 
knew how to keep priests in order. 

He was indeed so free from any bigoted attachment to the 
religion in which he had been brought up, that both papists and 
Protestants hoped at different times to make him a proselyte. 
Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, and impelled, no doubt, 
by his own restless curiosity and love of meddling, repaired to 
Deptford, and was honoured with several audiences. The Czar 
could not be persuaded to exhibit himself at St. Paul's ; but he 
was induced to visit Lambeth Palace. There he saw the cere- 
mony of ordination performed, and expressed warm approbation 
of the Anglican ritual. Nothing in England astonished him so 
much as the archiepiscopal library. It was the first good collec- 
tion of books that he had seen ; and he declared that he had never 
imagined that there were so many printed volumes in the world. 

The impression which he made on Burnet was not favourable. 
The good bishop could not understand that a mind which seemed 
to be chiefly occupied with questions about the best place for a 
capstan and the best way of rigging a jury-mast might be capable, 
not merely of ruling an empire, but of creating a nation. He 
complained that he had gone to see a great prince, and had found 
only an industrious shipwright. Nor does Evelyn seem to have 
formed a much more favourable opinion of his august tenant. It 
was, indeed, not in the character of tenant that the Czar was 
likely to gain the good word of civilised men. With all the high 
qualities which were peculiar to himself, he had all the filthy habits 
which were then common among his countrymen. To the end of 
his life, while disciplining armies, founding schools, framing codes, 
organizing tribunals, building cities in deserts, joining distant seas 
by artificial rivers, he lived in his palace like a hog in a sty ; and, 
when he was entertained by other sovereigns, never failed to leave on 
their tapestried walls and velvet state beds unequivocal proofs that 
a savage had been there. Evelyn's house was left in such a state 
that the Treasury quieted his complaints with a considerable som 
of money. 
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Towards the close of March the Czar visited Portsmouth, saw 
a sham sea-fight at Spithead, watched everj movemcDt of the 
contending fleets with intense interest, and expressed in warm 
terms his gratitude to the hospitable government which had pro- 
vided so delightful a spectacle for his amusement and instruction. 
After passing more than three months in England, he departed 
in high good humour.* 

His visit, his singular character, and what was rumoured of his 
great designs, excited much curiosity here, but nothing more than 
curiosity. England had as yet nothing to hope or to fear from 
his vast empire. All her serious apprehensions were directed 
towards a different quarter. None could say how soon France, so 
lately an enemy, might be an enemy again. 

The new diplomatic relations between the two great Westeru 
powers were widely different from those which had existed before 
the war. During the eighteen years which had elapsed between 
the signing of the Treaty of Dover, and the Revolution, all the 
envoys who had been sent from Whitehall to Versailles had been 
mere sycophants of the great king. In England the French am- 
bassador had been the object of a degrading worship. The chiefs 
of both the great parties had been his pensioners and his tools. 
The ministers of the crown had paid him open homage. The 
leaders of the opposition had stolen into his house by the back 
door. Kings had stooped to implore his good offices, had perse- 
cuted him for money with the importunity of street-beggars ; and, 
when they had succeeded in obtaining from him a box of doubloons 
or a bill of exchange, had embraced him with tears of gratitude 
and joy. But those days were past. England would never again 
send a Preston or a Skelton to bow down before the majesty of 
France. France would never again send a Barillon to dictate to 
the oabinet of England. Henceforth the intercourse between the 
two states would be on terms of perfect equality. 

* As to the Czar: — London Gazette; Van Citiers, 1698; Jan. Jj, Jf; Mar. 
44; ' : —: L'Hermitagc, Jan. II, if: , ' ' ; Feb, ^. -Ar, If; 

* « » April I. ' April •. ' ' « I ^ * B » ,,5, 4 I 1 H 1 8» Z I I 

Feb. M. Feb. M. ,-. . Mar. M. April M. q 1 -ri 1 i t\' t» 

; J Mar. A ; ; See also Eveljns Diary ; Bamet; 

Mar. 4. Mar. 7. April 8 Maj S. 

Postman, Jan. 13, 15; Feb. lU, 12,24; Mar. 24, 26,31. As to Russia, see Hak- 
luyt, Purchas, Voltaire, St. Simon. Estat de Russie par Margaret, Paris, 1607. 
State of Russia, London, 1671. La Relation des Trois Ambassades de M. Le 
Comte de Carlisle, Amsterdam, 1672. (There is an English translation from this 
French original.) North's Life of Dudley North. Seymour's History of London, 
ii, 426. Pepys and Evelyn on the Russian Embassies; Milton's Account of MusooYy. 
Qd the personal habits of the Czar, see the Memoirs of the Margrayine of Borenth. 
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William thought it necessary that the minister who was to re- 
present him at the French Court should be a man of the first i 
consideration, and one on whom entire reliance could be reposed. 
Portland was chosen for this important and delicate mission ; and 
the choice was eminently judicious. He had, in the negotiations 
of the preceding year, shown more ability than was to be found 
in the whole crowd of formalists who had been exchanging notes 
and drawing up protocols at Ryswick. Things which had been 
kept secret from the plenipotentiaries who had signed the treaty 
were well known to him. The clue of the whole foreign policy 
of England and Holland was in his possession. His fidelity and 
diligence were beyond all praise. These were strong recommen- 
dations. Yet it seemed strange to many that William should have 
been willing to part, for a considerable time, from a companion 
with whom he had, during a quarter of a century, lived on terms 
of entire confidence and affection. The truth was that the con- 
fidence was still what it had long been, but that the affection, 
though it was not yet extinct, though it had not even cooled, had ( 
become a cause of uneasiness to both parties. 

Till very recently the little knot of personal friends who had 
followed William from his native land to his place of splendid 
banishment had been firmly united. The aversion which the 
English nation felt for them had given him much pain ; but he I 
had not been annoyed by any quarrel among themselves. Zu- 
lestein and Auverquerque had, without a murmur, yielded to 
Portland the first place in the royal favour; nor had Portland 
grudged to Zulestein and Auverquerque very solid and very 
signal proofs of their master's kindness. But a younger rival 
had lately obtained an influence which created much jealousy. 
Among the Dutch gentlemen who had sailed with the Prince of 
Orange from Helvoetsluys to Torbay was one named Arnold Van 
Eeppel. Keppel had a sweet and obliging temper, winning 
manners, and a quick, though not a profound understanding. 
Courage, loyalty, and secrecy were common between him and 
Portland. In other points they differed widely. Portland was 
naturally the very opposite of a flatterer, and, having been the 
intimate friend of the Prince of Orange at a time when the in- 
terval between the house of Orange and the house of Bentinck 
was not so wide as it afterward became, had acquired a habit of 
plain speaking which he could not unlearn when the comrade of 
his youth had become the sovereign of three kingdoms. He was 
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a most tru8ty, but not a very respectful subject. There was 
nothing which he was not ready to do or suffer for "William. But 
in his intercourse with William he was blunt, and sometimes 
surly. Keppely on the other hand, had a great desire to please, 
and looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master whom he 
had been accustomed, ever since he could remember, to consider 
as the first of living men. Arts, therefore, which were neglected 
by the elder courtier, were assiduously practised by the younger. 
So early as the spring of 1691 shrewd observers were struck by 
the manner in which Eeppel watched every turn of the king's 
eye, and anticipated the king's unuttercd wishes. Gradually the 
new servant rose into favour. He was at length made Earl of 
Albemarle and Master of the Robes. But his elevation, though 
it furnished the Jacobites with a fresh topic for calumny and 
ribaldry, was not so offensive to the nation as the elevation of 
Portland had been. Portland's manners were thought dry and 
haughty; but envy was disarmed by the blandness of Albemarle's 
temper and by the affability of his deportment. Portland, 
though strictly honest, iwas covetous ; Albemarle was generous. 
Portland had been naturalised hero only in name and form ; but 
Albemarle affected to have forgotten his own country, and to 
have become an Englishman in feelings and manners. The 
palace was soon disturbed by quarrels, in which Portland seems 
to have been always the aggressor, and in which he found little 
support either among the English or among his own countrymen. 
William, indeed, was not the man to discard an old friend for a 
new one. He steadily gave, on all occasions, the preference to 
the companion of his youthful days. Portland had the first 
place in the bed-chamber. He held high command in the army. 
On all great occasions he was trusted and consulted. He was 
far more powerful in Scotland than the Lord High Commissioner, 
and far deeper in the secret of foreign affairs than the Secretary 
of State. He wore the Garter, which sovereign princes coveted. 
Lands and money had been bestowed on him so liberally that he 
Was one of the richest subjects in Europe. Albemarle had as 
yet not even a regiment; he had not been sworn of the Council; 
and the wealth which he owed to the royal bounty was a pittance 
when compared with the domains and the hoards of Portland. 
Yet Portland thought himself aggrieved. He could not bear to 
see any other person near him, though below him, in the royal 
favour. In his fits of resentful suUenness he hinted an intention 
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of retiring from the Court. William omitted nothing that a 
brother could have done to soothe and conciliate a brother. Let- 
ters are still extant in which he, with the utmost solemnity, calls 
God to witness that his affection for Bentinck still is what it was 
in their early days. At length a compromise was made. Port- 
land, disgusted with Kensington, was not sorry to go to France 
as ambassador ; and William, with deep emotion, consented to a 
separation longer than had ever taken place during an in- 
timacy of twenty-five years. A day or two after the new pleni- 
potentiary had set out on his mission, he received a touching letter 
from his master. " The loss of your society,*' the king wrote, " has 
affected me more than you can imagine. I should be very glad if 
I could believe that you felt as much pain at quitting me as I felt at 
seeing you depart ; for then I might hope that you bad ceased to 
doubt the truth of what I so solemnly declared to you on my oath* 
Assure yourself that I never was more sincere. My feeling to- 
wards you is one which nothing but death can alter." It should 
seem that the answer returned to these affectionate assurances was 
not perfectly gracious ; for, when the king next wrote, he gently 
complained of an expression which had wounded him severely. 

But, though Portland was an unreasonable and querulous 
friend, he was a most faithful and zealous minister. His dis- 
patches show how indefatigably he toiled for the interests, and 
how punctiliously he guarded the dignity of the prince by whom 
he imagine<l that he had been unjustly and unkindly treated. 

The embassy was the most magnificent that England had ever 
sent to any foreign court. Twelve men of honourable birth and 
ample fortune, some of whom afterwards filled high ofiices in the 
State, attended the mission at their own charge. Each of them 
had his own carriage, his own horses, and his own train of ser- 
vants. Two less wealthy persons, who, in different ways, at- 
tained great note in literature, were of the company. Bapin, 
whose History of England might have been found, a century 
ago, in every library, was the preceptor of the ambassador's 
eldest son. Lord Woodstock. Prior was Secretary of Legation. 
His quick parts, his industry, his politeness, and his perfect 
knowledge of the French language, marked him out as eminently 
fitted for diplomatic employment. He had, however, found 
much difficulty in overcoming an odd prejudice which his chief 
had conceived against him. Portland, with good natural abili- 
ties and great expertness in business, was no scholar. He had 
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probably never read an English book ; but he had a general no- 
tion, unhappily but too well founded, that the wits and poets 
who congregated at Will's were a most profane and licentious 
set ; and being himself a man of orthodox opinions and regular 
life, he was not disposed to give his confidence to one whom he 
supposed to be a ribald scoffer. Prior, with much address, and 
perhaps with the help of a little hypocrisy, completely removed 
this unfavourable impression. He talked on serious subjects 
seriously, quoted the New Testament appositely, vindicated 
Hammond from the charge of popery, and, by way of a decisive 
blow, gave the definition of a true Church from the nineteenth 
article. Portland stared at him. " I am glad, Mr. Prior, to 
find you so good a Christian. I was afraid that you were an 
atheist.*' "An atheist, my good lord!" cried Prior. "What 
could lead your Lordship to entertain such a suspicion?*' 
"Why/* said Portland, "I knew that you were a poet; and I 
took it for granted that you did not believe in God.** "My 
lord,'* said the wit, " you do us poets the greatest injustice. Of 
all people we are the farthest from atheism. For the atheists 
do not even worship the true God, whom the rest of mankind 
acknowledge ; and we are always invoking and hymning false 
gods whom everybody else has renounced.** This jest will be 
perfectly intelligible to all who remember the eternally recur- 
ring allusions to Venus and Minerva, Mars, Cupid, and Apollo, 
which were meant to be the ornaments, and are the blemishes of 
Prior*s compositions. But Portland was much puzzled. How- 
ever, he declared himself satisfied ; and the young diplomatist 
withdrew, laughing to think with how little learning a man 
might shine in courts, lead armies, negotiate treaties, obtain a 
coronet and a garter, and leave a fortune of half a million. 

The citizens of Paris and the courtiers of Versailles, though 
more accustomed than the Londoners to magnificent pageantry, 
allowed that no minister from any foreign state had ever made 
so superb an appearance as Portland. His horses, his liveries, 
his plate, were unrivalled. His state carriage, drawn by eight 
fine Neapolitan grays decorated with orange ribbons, was spe- 
cially admired. On the day of his public entry, the streets, 
the balconies, and the windows were crowded with spectators 
along a line of three miles. As he passed over the bridge on 
which the statue of Henry IV. stands, he was much amused by 
hearing one of the crowd exclaim, " Was it not this gentleman's 
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master that we burned on this very bridge eight years ago ? 
The ambassador's hotel was constantly thronged from morning 
to night by visitors in plumes and embroidery. Several tables 
were sumptuously spread every day under his roof; and every 
English traveller of decent station and character was welcome 
to dine there. The board at which the master of the bouse pre- 
sided in person, and at which he entertained his most distin- 
guished guests, was said to be more luxurious than that of any 
prince of the House of Bourbon. For there the most exquisite 
cookery of France was set oflf by a certain neatness and com- 
fort which then, as now, peculiarly belonged to England. 
During the banquet the room was filled with people of fashion, 
who went to see the grandees eat and drink. The expense of 
all this splendour and hospitality was enormous, and was exagge- 
rated by report. The cost to the English government really 
was fifty thousand pounds in five months. It is probable that 
the opulent gentlemen who accompanied the mission as volun- 
teers, laid out nearly as much more from their private resources. 

The malcontents at the cofiee-houses of London murmured at 
this profusion, and accused William of ostentation. But, as this 
fault was never, on any other occasion, imputed to him even by 
his detractors, we may not unreasonably attribute to policy what 
to superficial or malicious observers seemed to be vanity. He 
probably thought it important, at the commencement of a new 
era in the relations between the two great kingdoms of the West, 
to hold high the dignity of the crown which he wore. He well 
knew, indeed, that the greatness of a prince doe6 not depend on 
piles of silver bowls and chargers, trains of gilded coaches, and 
multitudes of running footmen in brocade, and led horses in vel- 
vet housings. But he knew also that the subjects of Lewis had, 
during the long reign of their magnificent sovereign, been accus- 
tomed to see power constantly associated with pomp, and would 
hardly believe that the substance existed unless they were daz- 
zled by the trappings. 

If the object of William was to strike the imagination of the 
French people, he completely succeeded. The stately and 
gorgeous appearance which the English embassy made on public 
occasions was, during some time, the general topic of conversa- 
tion at Paris. Portland enjoyed a popularity which contrasts 
strangely with the extreme unpopularity which he had incurred 
in England. The contrast will perhaps seem less strange when 
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we consider what immense sums he had accumulated at the ex- 
pense of the English, and what immense sums he was laying out 
for the benefit of the French. It must also be remembered that 
he could not confer or correspond with Englishmen in their own 
language, and that the French tongue was at least as familiar 
to him as that of his native Holland. He, therefore, who here 
was called greedy, niggardly, dull, brutal, whom one English 
nobleman had described as a block of wood, and another as just 
capable of carrying a message right, was, in the brilliant circles 
of France, considered as a model of grace, of dignity, and of 
munificence — as a dexterous negotiator and a finished gentleman. 
He was the better liked because he was a Dutchman ; for, though 
fortune had favoured William, though considerations of policy 
had induced the Court of Versailles to acknowledge him, he was 
still, in the estimation of that Court, an usurper ; and his English 
councillors and captains were perjured traitors, who richly de- 
served axes and halters, and might, perhaps, get what they 
deserved. But Bentinck was not to be confounded with Leeds 
and Marlborough, Orford and Godolphin. He had broken no 
oath — had violated no law. He owed no allegiance to the House 
of Stuart ; and the fidelity and zeal with which he had discharged 
his duties to his own country and his own master entitled him to 
respect. The noble and powerful vied with each other in paying 
honour to the stranger. 

The ambassador was splendidly entertained by the Duke of 
Orleans at St. Cloud, and by the Dauphin at Meudon. A Mar- 
shal of France was charged to do the honours of Marli, and 
Lewis graciously expressed his concern that the frosts of an 
ungenial spring prevented the fountains and flower-beds from 
appearing to advantage. On one occasion, Portland was dis- 
tinguished not only by being selected to hold the waxlight in 
the royal bedroom, but by being invited to go within the balus- 
trade which surrounded the couch, a magic circle which the most 
illustrious foreigners had hitherto found impassable. The Secre- 
tary shared largely in the attentions which were paid to his 
chief. The Prince of Conde took pleasure in talking with him 
on literary subjects. The courtesy of the aged Bossuet, the 
glory of the Church of Rome, was long gratefully remembered 
by the young heretic. Boileau had the good sense and good 
feeling to exchange a friendly greeting with the aspiring novice 
who had administered to him a discipline as severe as he had 
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administered to Quinault. The great king himself warmly 
praised Prior's manners and conversation, a circumstance which 
will be thought remarkable when it is remembered that his 
majesty was an excellent model and an excellent judge of gen- 
tlemanlike deportment, and that Prior had passed his boyhood 
in drawing corks at a tavern, and his early manhood in the 
seclusion of a college. The Secretary did not, however, carry 
his politeness so far as to refrain from asserting, on proper occa- 
sions, the dignity of his country and of his master. He looked 
coldly on the twenty-one celebrated pictures in which Le Brun 
had represented on the ceiling of the gallery of Versailles the 
exploits of Lewis. When he was sneeringly asked whether Ken- 
sington Palace could boast of such decorations, he answered, 
with spirit and propriety, " No, sir. The memorials of the great 
things which my master has done are to be seen in many places^ 
but not in his own house.** 

Great as was the success of the embassy, there was one draw- 
back. James was still at Saint Germains ; and round the mock 
king were gathered a mock Court and Council, a Great Seal and 
a Privy Seal, a crowd of garters and collars, white staves and 
gold keys. Against the pleasure which the marked attentions 
of the French princes and grandees gave to Portland was to be 
set off the vexation which he felt when Middleton crossed his 
path with the busy look of a real Secretary of State. But it was 
with emotions far deeper that the ambassador saw on the ter- 
races and in the antechambers of Versailles men who had been 
deeply implicated in plots against the life of his master. He 
expressed his indignation loudly and vehemently, "I hope," 
he said, " that there is no design in this ; that these wretches are 
not purposely thrust in my way. When they come near me all 
my blood runs back in my veins.'* His words were reported to 
Lewis. Lewis employed Boufflers to smooth matters, and Bouf- 
flers took occasion to say something on the subject as if from 
himself. Portland easily divined that in talking with Boufflers 
he was really talking with Lewis, and eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of representing the expediency — the absolute necessity of 
removing James to a greater distance from England. " It was 
not contemplated. Marshal," he said, "when we arranged the 
terms of peace in Brabant, that a palace in the suburbs of Paris 
was to continue to be an asylum for outlaws and murderers." 
"Nay, my Lord," said Boufflers, uneasy doubtless on his own 
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account, "you will not, I am sure, assert that I gave you any 
pledge that King James would be required to leave France. 
You are too honourable a man — ^you are too much my friend to 
say any such thing." "It is true/* answered Portland, "that 
I did not insist on a positive promise from you ; but remember 
what passed. I proposed that King James should retire to Rome 
or Modena. Then you suggested Avignon, and I assented. 
Certainly my regard for you makes me very unwilling to do 
anything that would give you pain. But my master's interests 
are dearer to me than all the friends that I have in the world 
put together. I must tell His Most Christian Majesty all that 
passed between us ; and I hope that when I tell him you will be 
present, and that you will be able to bear witness that I have 
not put a single word of mine into your mouth." 

When Boufflers had argued and expostulated in vain, Villeroy 
was sent on the same errand, but had no better success. A few 
days later Portland had a long private audience of Lewis. 
Lewis declared that he was determined to keep his word, to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, to abstain from everything which 
could give just cause of offence to England ; but that, as a man 
of honour, as a man of humanity, he could not refuse shelter to 
an unfortunate King, his own first cousin. Portland replied that 
nobody questioned His Majesty's good faith; but that, while 
Saint Germains was occupied by its present inmates, it would be 
beyond even His Majesty's power to prevent eternal plotting be- 
tween them and the malcontents on the other side of the Straits 
of Dover, and that, while such plotting went on, the peace must 
necessarily be insecure. The question was really not one of 
humanity. It was not asked — it was not wished that James 
should be left destitute. Nay, the English government was 
willing to allow him an income larger than that which he derived 
from the munificence of France. Fifty thousand pounds a year, 
to which, in strictness of law, he had no right, awaited his 
acceptance, if he would only move to a greater distance from the 
country which, while he was near it, could never be at rest. If, 
in such circumstances, he refused to move, this was the strongest 
reason for believing that he could not safely be suffered to stay. 
The fact that he thought the difference between residing at Saint 
Germains and residing at Avignon worth more than fifty thou- 
sand a year, sufficiently proved that he had not relinquished the 
hope of being restored to his throne by means of a rebellion or 
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of something worse. Lewis answered that on that point his , 
resolution was unalterable. He never would compel his guest 
and kinsman to depart. "There is another matter/' said Port- 
land, "about which I have felt it my duty to make representa- 
tions. I mean the countenance given to the assassins.'' "I I 
know nothing about assassins,** said Lewis. " Of course," 
answered the ambassador, "your Majesty knows nothing about 
such men. At least your Majesty does not know them for what 
they are. But I can point them out, and can furnish ample 
proofs of their guilt.** He then named Berwick. For the 
English government, which had been willing to make large allow- 
ances for Berwick's peculiar position as long as he confined him- 
self to acts of open and manly hostility, conceived that he had 
forfeited all claim to indulgence by becoming privy to the Assas- 
sination Plot. This man, Portland said, constantly haunted 
Versailles. Barclay, whose guilt was of a still deeper dye — 
Barclay, the chief contriver of the murderous ambuscade of 
Turnham Green — had found in France not only an asylum, but 
an honourable military position. The monk who was sometimes 
called Harrison, and sometimes went by the alias of Johnson, 
but who, whether Harrison or Johnson, had been one of the 
earliest and one of the most bloodthirsty of Barclay's accom- 
plices, was now comfortably settled as prior of a religious house 
in France. Lewis denied or evaded all these charges. "I 
never,*' he said, "heard of your Harrison. As to Barclay, he 
certainly once had a company, but it has been disbanded ; and 
what has become of him I do not know. It is true that Berwick 
was in London toward the close of 1695, but he was there only 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a descent on England 
was practicable, and I am confident that he was no party to any 
cruel and dishonourable design." In truth, Lewis had a strong 
personal motive for defending Berwick. The guilt of Berwick 
as respected the Assassination Plot does not appear to have ex- 
tended beyond connivance, and to the extent of connivance Lewis 
himself was guilty. 

Thus the audience terminated. All that was left to Portland 
was to announce that the exiles must make their choice between 
Saint Germains and fifty thousand a year ; that the protocol of 
Ryswick bound the English government to pay to Mary of 
Modena only what the law gave her ; that the law gave her no- 
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thing ; that consequently the English government was bound to 
nothing ; and that, while she, her husband and her child re- 
mained where they were, she should have nothing. It was hoped 
that this announcement would produce a considerable effect even 
in James's household ; and, indeed, some of his hungry courtiers 
and priests seem to have thought the chance of a restoration so 
small that it would be absurd to refuse a splendid income, though 
coupled with a condition which might make that small chance 
somewhat smaller. But it is certain that, if there was murmur- 
ing among the Jacobites, it was disregarded by James. He was 
fully resolved not to move, and was only confirmed in his reso- 
lution by learning that he was regarded by the usurper as a 
dangerous neighbour. Lewis paid so much regard to Portland's 
complaints as to intimate to Middleton a request, equivalent to a 
command, that the Lords and gentlemen who formed the retinno 
of the banished King of England would not come to Versailles 
on days on which the representative of the actual king was ex- 
pected there. But at other places there was constant risk of an 
encounter which might have produced several duels, if not an 
European war. James, indeed, far from shunning such encoun- 
ters, seems to have taken a perverse pleasure in thwarting his 
benefactor's wish to keep the peace, and in placing the ambas- 
sador in embarrassing situations. One day his Excellency, while 
drawing on his boots for a run with the Dauphin's celebrated 
wolf-pack, was informed that King James meant to be of the 
party, and was forced to stay at home. Another day, when his 
Excellency had set his heart on having some sport with the royal 
stag-hounds, he was informed by the Grand Huntsman that King 
James might probably come to the rendezvous without any notice. 
Melfort was particularly active in laying traps for the young 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Legation. The Prince of Wales 
was more than once placed in such a situation that they could 
scarcely avoid passing close to him. Were they to salute him ? 
Were they to stand erect and covered while everybody else saluted 
him ? No Englishman, zealous for the Bill of Rights and the 
Protestant religion would willingly do anything which could be 
construed into an act of homage to a popish pretender. Yet no 
good-natured and generous man, however firm in his Whig prin- 
ciples, would willingly offer anything which could look like an 
affront to an innocent and a most unfortunate child. 
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Meanwhile other matters of grave importance claimed Port- 
land's attention. There was one matter in particular about 
which the French ministers anxiously expected him to say some- 
thing, but about which he observed strict silence. How to in- 
terpret that silence they scarcely knew. They were certain only 
that it could not be the effect of unconcern. They were well 
assured that the subject which he so carefully avoided was never, 
during two waking hours together, out of his thoughts or out of 
the thoughts of his master. Nay, there was not in all Christen- 
dom a single politician, from the greatest ministers of state down 
to the silliest newsmongers of coffee-houses, who really felt that 
indifference which the prudent Ambassador of England affected. 
A momentous event, which had during many years been con- 
stantly becoming more and more probable, was now certain and 
near. Charles the Second of Spain, the last descendant in the 
male line of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, would soon die 
without posterity. Who would then be the heir to his many 
kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, lordships, acquired in different 
ways, held by different titles, and subject to different laws ? That 
was a question about which jurists differed, and which it was not 
likely that jurists would, even if they were unanimous, be suffered 
to decide. Among the claimants were the mightiest sovereigns 
of the Continent : there was little chance that they would submit 
to any arbitration but that of the sword ; and it could not be 
hoped that, if they appealed to the sword, other potentates who 
had no pretensions to any part of the disputed inheritance would 
long remain neutral ; for there was in Western Europe no govern- 
ment which did not feel that its own prosperity, dignity, and 
security might depend gn the event of the contest. 

It is true that the empire, which had, in the preceding century, 
threatened both France and England with subjugation, had of 
late been of hardly so much account as the Duchy of Savoy or 
the Electorate of Brandenburg. But it by no means followed 
that the fate of that empire was matter of indifference to the rest 
of the world. The paralytic helplessness and drowsiness of the 
body once so formidable could not be imputed to any deficiency 
of the natural elements of power. The dominions of the Catholic 
King were in extent and in population superior to those of Lewis 
and of William united. Spain alone, without a single dependency, 
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ought to have been a kingdom of the first rank ; and Spain was 
but the nucleus of the Spanish monarchy. The outlying provinces 
of that monarchy in Europe would have sufficed to make three 
highly respectable states of the second order. One such state 
might have been formed in the Netherlands. It would have been 
a wide expanse of corn-field, orchard, and meadow, intersected 
by navigable rivers and canals. At short intervals, in that 
thickly-peopled and carefully-tilled region, rose stately old 
towns, encircled by strong fortifications, embellished by fine 
cathedrals and senate-houses, and renowned either as seats of 
learning or as seats of mechanical industry. A second flourish- 
ing principality might have been created between the Alps and 
the Po, out of that well-watered garden of olives and mulberry- 
trees which spreads many miles on every side of the great white 
temple of Milan. Yet neither the Netherlands nor the Milanese 
could, in physical advantages, vie with the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, a land which nature had taken pleasure in enriching 
and adorning — a land which would have been Paradise if tyranny 
and superstition had not, during many ages, lavished all their 
noxious influences on the Bay of Campania, the plain of Enna, 
and the sunny banks of Galesus. 

In America the Spanish territories spread from the Equator 
northward and southward through all the signs of the Zodiac far 
into the temperate zone. Thence came gold and silver to be 
coined in all the mints, and curiously wrought in all the jewellers* 
shops, of Europe and Asia. Thence came the finest tobacco, 
the finest chocolate, the finest indigo, the finest cochineal, the 
hides of innumerable wild oxen, quinquina, cofiee, sugar. Either 
the viceroyalty of Mexico or the viceroyalty of Peru would, as 
an independent state, with ports open to all the world, have been 
an important member of the great community of nations. 

And yet the aggregate, made up of so many parts, each of 
which separately might have been powerful and highly con- 
sidered, was impotent to a degree which moved at once pity and 
laughter. Already one most remarkable experiment had been 
tried on this strange empire. A small fragment, hardly a three- 
hundredth part of the whole in extent, hardly a thirtieth part of 
the whole in population, had been detached from the rest, had 
from that moment begun to display a new energy and to enjoy 
a new prosperity, and was now, after the lapse of a hundred and 
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twenty years, far more feared and reverenced than the huge mass 
of which it had once been an obscure corner. What a contrast 
between the Holland which Alva had oppressed and plundered, 
and the Holland from which William had sailed to deliver Eng- 
land ! And who, with such an example before him, would venture 
to foretell what changes might be at hand if the most languid 
and torpid of monarchies should be dissolved, and if every one 
of the members which had composed it should enter on an inde- 
pendent existence ? 

To such a dissolution that monarchy was peculiarly liable, i 
The King, and the King alone, held it together. The popula- ) 
tions which acknowledged him as their chief either knew nothing 
of each other, or regarded each other with positive aversion. 
The Biscayan was in no sense the countryman of the Yalencian, 
nor the Lombard of the Biscayan, nor the Fleming of the Lom- 
bard, nor the Sicilian of the Fleming. The Aragonese had 
never ceased to pine for their lost independence. Within the 
memory of many persons still living, the Catalans had risen in 
rebellion, had entreated Lewis the Thirteenth of France to 
become their ruler with the old title of Count of Barcelona, and 
had actually sworn fealty to him. Before the Catalans had been 
quieted, the Neapolitans had taken arms, had abjured their 
foreign master, had proclaimed their city a republic, and had 
elected a doge. In the New World, the small caste of born 
Spaniards which had the exclusive enjoyment of power and dig- 
nity was hated by Creoles and Indians, Mestizos and Quadroons. 
The Mexicans especially had turned their eyes on a chief who 
bore the name and had inherited the blood of the unhappy Mon- 
tezuma. Thus it seemed that the empire against which Elizabeth 
and Henry the Fourth had been scarcely able to contend, would 
not improbably fall to pieces of itself, and that the first violent 
shock from without would scatter the ill-cemented parts of the 
huge fabric in all directions. 

But, though such a dissolution had no terrors for the Cata- 
lonian or the Fleming, for the Lombard or the Calabrian, for 
the Mexican or the Peruvian, £he thought of it was torture and 
madness to the Castilian, Castile enjoyed the supremacy in that 
great assemblage of races and languages. Castile sent out gover- 
nors to Brussels, Milan, Naples, Mexico, Lima. To Castile cam« 
the annual galleons laden with the treasures of America. In 

Vol. v.— 6 
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Castile were ostentatiously displayed and layishlj spent great 
fortunes made in remote provinces by oppression and corruption. 
In Castile were the King and his Court. There stood the stately 
Escurial, once the centre of the politics of the world, the place 
to which distant potentates looked, some with hope and grati- 
tude, some with dread and hatred, but none without anxiety and 
awe. The glory of the house had indeed departed. It was 
long since couriers bearing orders big with the fate of kings and 
commonwealths had ridden forth from those gloomy portals. 
Military renown, maritime ascendency, the policy once reputed 
so profound, the wealth once deemed inexhaustible, had passed 
away. An undisciplined army, a rotting fleet, an incapable 
council, an empty treasury, were all that remained of that which 
had been so great. Yet the proudest of nations could not bear 
to part even with the name and the shadow of a supremacy 
which was no more. All, from the grandee of the first class to 
the peasant, looked forward with dread to the day when God 
should be pleased to take their king to himself. Some of them 
might have a predilection for Germany ; but such predilections 
were subordinate to a stronger feeling. The paramount object 

I was the integrity of the empire of which Castile was the head ; 
and the prince who should appear to be most likely to preserve 
that integrity unviolated would have the best right to the allegi- 
ance of every true Castilian. 

No man of sense, however, out of Castile, when he considered 
the nature of the inheritance and the situation of the claimants, 
could doubt that a partition was inevitable. Among those 
claimants, three stood pre-eminent, the Dauphin, the Emperor 
Leopold, and the Electoral Prince of EavariaT^ 

^f the question Had been simply one of pedigree, the right of 
the Dauphin would have been incontestable. Lewis the Four- 
teenth had married the Infanta Maria Theresa, eldest daughter 
of Philip the Fourth and sister of Charles the Second. Her 
eldest son, the Dauphin, would, therefore, in the regular course 
of things, have been her brother's successor. But she had, at 

j the time of her marriage, renounced, for herself and her poste- 

I rity, all pretensions to the Spanish crown. 

To that renunciation her husband had assented. It had been 
made an article of the treaty of the Pyrenees. The pope had 
been requested to give his apostolical sanction to an arrangement 
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BO important to the peace of Europe ; and Lewis had sworn, by 
every thing that could bind a gentleman, a king, and a Christian, 
by his honour, by his royal word, by the canon of the Mass, by 
the Holy Gospels, by the Cross of Christ, that he would hold the 
renunciation sacred.* 

The claim of the Emperor was derired from his mother, Mary 
Anne, daughter of Philip the Third, and aunt of Charles the 
Second, and could not, therefore, if nearness of blood alone were 
to be regarded, come into competition with the claim of the 
Dauphin. But the claim of the Emperor was barred by no 
renunciation. The rival pretensions of the great houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg furnished all Europe with an inexhausti- 
ble subject of discussion. Plausible topics were not wanting to 
the supporters of either cause. The partisans of the House of 
Austria dwelt on the sacredness of treaties; the partisans of 
France, on the sacredness of birthright. How, it was asked, on 
one i^ide, can a Christian king have the effrontery, the impiety, 
to insist on a claim which he has with such solemnity renounced 
in the face of heaven and earth ? How, it was asked on the 
other side, can the fundamental laws of a monarchy be annulled 
by any authority but that of the supreme Legislature? The 
only body which was competent to take away from the children 
of Maria Theresa their hereditary rights was the Cortes. The 
Cortes had not ratified her renunciation. That renunciation was 
therefore a nullity; and no swearing, no signing, no sealing, 
could turn that nullity into a reality. 

Which of these two mighty competitors had the better case 
may perhaps be doubted. What could not be doubted was that 
neither would obtain the prize without a struggle which would 
shake the world. Nor can we justly blame either for refusing 
to give way to the other. For, on this occasion, the chief mo- 
tive which actuated them was not greediness, but the fear of 
degradation and ruin. Lewis, in resolving to put every thing 

* It is worth while to transcribe the words of the engagement which Lewis, a 
chivalrous and a devout prince, violated without the smaUest scruple. ^ Nous, 
Louis, par la grace de Dieu, Roi tr6s Chretien de France et de Navarre, promet- 
tons pour notre honneur, en foi et parole de Roi, jurons sur la croiz, les saints 
Evaugiles, et les canons de la Messe, que nous avons touches, que nous observe- 
rons, et accompl irons entidrement de bonne foi tous.et chacun des points et articles 
contenus au traitd de paiz, renonciation, et amiti^.'' 
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to hazard rather than suffer the power of the House of Austria 
to he doubled ; Leopold, in determining to put every thing to 
hazard rather than suffer the power of the House of Bourbon to 
be doubled, merely obeyed the law of self-preservation. There 
was therefore one way, and one alone, by which the great woe 
which seemed to be coming on Europe could be averted. Was 
it possible that the dispute might be compromised 7 Might not 
the two great rivals be induced to make to a third party conces* 
sions such as neither could reasonably be expected iHf make to 
the other ? 

The third party, to whom all who were anxious for the peace 
of Christendom looked as their best hope, was a child of tender 
age, Joseph, son of the Elector of Bavaria. His tnother, the 
Electress Mary Antoinette, was the only child of the Emperor 
Leopold, by his first wife Margaret, a younger sister of the 
Queen of Lewis the Fourteenth. Prince Joseph was, therefore, 
nearer in blood to the Spanish throne than his grandfather the Em- 
peror, or than the sons whom the Emperor had by his second wife. 
The Infanta Margaret had indeed, at the time of her marriage, 
renounced her rights to the kingdom of her forefathers. But 
the renunciation wanted many formalities which had been ob- 
served in her sister's case, and might be considered as cancelled 
by the will of Philip the Fourth, which had declared that, failing 
his issue male, Margaret and her posterity would be entitled to 
inherit his crown. The partisans of France held that the Bava- 
rian claim was better than the Austrian claim ; the partisans of 
Austria held that the Bavarian claim was better than the 
French claim. But that which really constituted the strength 
of the Bavarian claim was the weakness of the Bavarian go- 
vernment. The Electoral Prince was the only candidate whose 
success would alarm nobody, would not make it necessary for 
any power to raise another regiment, to man another frigate, to 
have in store another barrel of gunpowder. He was therefore 
the favourite candidate of prudent and peaceable men in every 
country. 

Thus all Europe was divided into the French, the Austrian, 

land the Bavarian factions. The contests of these factions were 

/daily renewed in every place where men congregated, from 

Stockholm to Malta, and from Lisbon to Smyrna. But the 

fiercest and most obstinate conflict was that which raged in the 
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palace of the Catholic king. Much depended on him. For, 
though it was not pretended that he was competent to alter by 
his sole authority the law which regulated the descent of the 
Crown, yet, in a case in which the law was doubtful, it was pro- 
bable that his subjects might be disposed to accept the construc- 
tion which he might put upon it, and to support the claimant 
whom he might, either by a solemn adoption or by will, desig- 
nate as the rightful heir. It was also in the power of the 
reigning soTereign to intrust all the most important offices in his 
kingdom, the gOTernment of all the provinces subject to him in 
the Old and in the New World, and the keys of all his fortresses 
and arsenals, to persons zealous for the family which he was in- 
clined to favour. It was difficult to say to what extent the fate 
of whole nations might be affected by the conduct of the officers 
who, at the time of his decease, might command the garrisons of 
Barcelona, of Mons, and of Namur. 

The prince, on whom so much depended, was the most mise- 
rable of human beings. In old times he would have been exposed 
as soon as he came into the world; and to expose him would 
have been a kindness. From his birth a blight was on his body 
and on his mind. With difficulty his almost imperceptible spark 
of life had been screened and fanned into a dim and flickering 
flame. His childhood, except when he could be rocked and sung 
into sickly sleep, was one long piteous wail. Till he was ten 
years old his days were passed on the laps of women, and he was 
never once suffered to stand on his rickety legs. None of those 
tawny little urchins, clad in rags stolen from scarecrows, whom 
Murillo loved to paint begging or rolling in the sand, owed less 
to education than this despotic ruler of thirty millions of sub- 
jects. The most important events in the history of his own 
kingdom, the very names of provinces and cities which were 
among his most valuable possessions, were unknown to him. It 
may well be doubted whether he was aware that Sicily was an 
island, that Christopher Columbus had discovered America, or 
that the English were not Mohammedans. In his youth, how- 
ever, though too imbecile for study or for business, he was not 
incapable of being amused. He shot, hawked, and hunted. He 
enjoyed with the delight of a true Spaniard two delightful spec- 
tacles, a horse with its bowels gored out, and a Jew writhing in 
the fire. The time came when the mightiest of instincts ordina- 
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rily wakens from its repose. It was hoped that the joting King 
would not proTe invincible to female attractions, and that he 
would leave a prince of Asturias to succeed him. A consort was 
found for him in the royal family of France, and her beauty and 
grace gave him a languid pleasure. He liked to adorn her with 
jewels, to see her dance, and to tell her what sport he had had 
with his dogs and his falcons. But it was soon whispered that 
she was a wife only in name. She died ; and her place was sup- 
plied by a German princess nearly allied to the imperial house. 
But the second marriage, like the first, proved barren ; and, 
long before the King had passed the prime of life, all the politi- 
cians of Europe had begun to take it for granted, in all their 
calculations, that he would be the last descendant, in the male 
line, of Charles the Fifth. Meanwhile a sullen and abject melan- 
choly took possession of his soul. The diversions which had been 
the serious employment of his youth became distasteful to him. 
He ceased to find pleasure in his nets and boar-spears, in the 
fandango and the bull-fight. Sometimes he shut himself up in 
an inner chamber from the eyes of his courtiers. Sometimes he 
loitered alone, from sunrise to sunset, in the dreary and rugged 
wilderness which surrounds the Escurial. The hours which he 
did not waste in listless indolence were divided between childish 
sports and childish devotions. He delighted in rare animals, and 
still more in dwarfs. When neither strange beasts nor little men 
could dispel the black thoughts which gathered in his mind, he 
repeated aves and credos ; he walked in processions ; sometimes 
he starved himself; sometimes he whipped himself. At length a 
complication of maladies completed the ruin of all his faculties. 
His stomach failed ; nor was this strange, for in him the malfor- 
mation of the jaw, characteristic of his family, was so serious 
that he could not masticate his food, and he was in the habit of 
swallowing ollas and sweetmeats in the state in which they were 
set before him. While suffering from indigestion he was attacked 
by ague. Every third day his convulsive tremblings, his dejec- 
tion, his fits of wandering, seemed to indicate the approach of 
dissolution. His misery was increased by the knowledge that 
ererybody was calculating how long he had to live, and wonder- 
ing what would become of his kingdoms when he should be dead* 
The stately dignitaries of his household, the physicians who 
ministered to his diseased body, the divines whose business was 
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to soothe his not less diseased mind, the very wife who should 
have been intent on those gentle oflSces by which female tender* 
ness can alleviate even the misery of hopeless decay, were all 
thinking of the new world which was to commence with his death, 
and would have been perfectly willing to see him in the hands of 
the embalmer if they conld have been certain that his successor 
would be the prince whose interest they espoused. As yet the 
party of the Emperor seemed to predominate. Charles had a 
faint sort of preference for the House of Austria, which was his 
own house, and a faint sort of antipathy to the House of Bourbon, 
with which he had been quarrelling, he did not well know why, 
ever since he could remember. His Queen, whom he did not 
love, but of whom he stood greatly in awe, was devoted to the 
interests of her kinsman the Emperor ; and with her was closely 
leagued the Count of Melgar, Hereditary Admiral of Castile and 
Prime Minister. 

Such was the state of the question of the Spanish succession 
at the time when Portland had his first public audience at Ver- 
sailles. The French ministers were certain that he must be con- 
stantly thinking about that question, and were therefore per- 
plexed by his evident determination to say nothing about it. 
They watched his lips in the hope that he would at least let fall 
some unguarded word indicating the hopes or fears entertained 
by the English and Dutch governments. But Portland was not 
a man out of whom much was to be got in that way. Nature 
and habit co-operating had made him the best keeper of secrets 
in Europe. Lewis therefore directed Pomponne and Torcy, two 
ministers of eminent ability, who had, under himself, the chief 
direction of foreign affairs, to introduce the subject which the 
discreet confidant of William seemed studiously to avoid. Pom- 
ponne and Torcy accordingly repaired to the English embassy, 
and there opened one of the most remarkable negotiations re-^ 
corded in the annals of European diplomacy. ' 

The two French statesmen professed in their master's name 
the most earnest desire, not only that the peace might remain 
unbroken, but that there might be a close union between the 
courts of Versailles and Kensington. One event only seemed 
likely to raise new troubles. If the Catholic king should die 
before it had been settled who should succeed to his immense 
dominions, there was but too much reason to fear that the na- 
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tions, which were just beginning to breathe after an exhausting 
and devastating struggle of nine years, would be again in arma. 
His Most Christian Majesty was therefore desirous to employ the 
short interval which might still remain in concerting with the 
King of England the means of preserving the tranquillity of the 
world. 

Portland made a courteous but guarded answer. He could 
not, he said, presume to say exactly what William's sentiments 
were ; but this he knew, that it was not solely or chiefly by the 
sentiments of the King of England that the policy of England 
on a great occasion would be regulated. The islanders must and 
would have their government administered according to certain 
maxims which they held sacred ; and of those maxims they held 
none more sacred than this, that every increase of the power of 
France ought to be viewed with extreme jealousy. 

Pomponne and Torcy answered that their master was most 
desirous to avoid everything which could excite the jealousy of 
which Portland had spoken. But was it of France alone that a 
nation so enlightened as the English must be jealous ? Was it 
forgotten that the House of Austria had once aspired to universal 
dominion ? And would it be wise in the princes and common* 
wealths of Europe to lend their aid for the purpose of recon- 
structing the gigantic monarchy which, in the sixteenth century, 
had seemed likely to overwhelm them all ? 

Portland answered that, on this subject, he must be under* 
stood to express only the opinions of a private man. He had, 
however, now lived during some years among the English, and 
believed himself to be pretty well acquainted with their temper. 
They would not, he thought, be much alarmed by any augmen- 
tation of power which the Emperor might obtain. The sea was 
their element. Traffic by sea was the great source of their 
wealth ; ascendency on the sea the great object of their ambi- 
tion. Of the Emperor they had no fear. Extensive as was the 
area which he governed, he had not a frigate on the water, and 
they cared nothing for his Pandours and Groatians. But France 
had a great navy. The balance of maritime power was what 
Iwould be anxiously watched in London ; and the balance of man* 
rtime power would not be affected by a union between Spain and 
Austria, but would be most seriously deranged by a anion between 
Spain and'France. 
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Pomponne and Torcy declared that every thing should be 
done to quiet the apprehensions which Portland had described. 
It was not contemplated, it was not wished, that France and 
Spain should be united. The Dauphin and his eldest son, the 
Duke of Burgundy, would waive their rights. The younger 
brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip Duke of Anjou and 
Charles Duke of Berry, were not named : but Portland per- 
fectly understood what was meant. There would, he said, be 
scarcely less alarm in England if the Spanish dominions de- 
volved on a grandson of His Most Christian Majesty than if 
they were annexed to the French crown. The laudable aflfec- 
tion of the young {Winces for their country and their family, 
and their profound respect for the great monarch from whom 
they were descended, would inevitably determine their policy. 
The two kingdoms would be one ; the two navies would be 
one ; and all other states would be reduced to vassalage. En- 
gland would rather see the Spanish monarchy added to the 
Emperor's dominions than governed by one of the younger 
French princes, who would, though nominally independent, be 
really a viceroy of France. But, in truth, there was no risk 
that the Spanish monarchy would be added to the Emperor's 
dominions. He 'and his eldest son, the Archduke Joseph, 
would, no doubt, be as ready to waive their rights as the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy could be ; and thus the 
Austrian claim to the disputed heritage would pass to the 
younger Archduke Charles. A long discussion followed. At 
length Portland plainly avowed, always merely as his own 
private opinion, what was the opinion of every intelligent man 
who wished to preserve the peace of the world. " France is 
afraid," he said, " of everything which can increase the power of 
the emperor. All Europe is afraid of every thing which can in- 
crease the power of France. Why not put an end to all these 
uneasy feelings at once by agreeing to place the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria on the throne of Spain ?" To this sugges- 
tion no decisive answer was returned. The conference ended ; 
and a courier started for England with a despatch informing 
William of what had passed, and soliciting &rtber instruc- 
tions. 

William, who was, as he had always been, his own Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, did not think it necessary to discuss the 
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contents of this despatch with any of his English ministers. 
The only person whom he consulted was Heinsius. Portland 
received a kind letter warmly approving all that he had said 
in the conference, and directing him to declare that the English 
government sincerely wished to avert the calamities which 
were but too likely to follow the death of the King of Spain, 
and would therefore be prepared to take into serious consider- 
ation any definite plan which His Most Christian Majesty might 
think fit to suggest. " I will own to you," William wrote to 
his friend, " that I am so unwilling to be again at war during 
the short time which I still have to live, that I will omit 
nothing that I can honestly and with a safe conscience do for 
the purpose of maintaining peace." 

William's message was delivered by Portland to Lewis at a 
private audience. In a few days Pomponne and Torcy were 
authorized to propose a plan. They fully admitted that all 
neighboring states were entitled to demand the strongest se- 
curity against the union of the French and Spanish crowns. 
Such security should be given. The Spanish government 
might be requested to choose between the Duke of Anjou and 
the Duke of Berry. The youth who was selected would, at 
the utmost, be only fifteen years old, and could not be sup- 
posed to have any very deeply rooted national prejudices. He 
should be sent to Madrid without French attendants, should 
be educated by Spaniards, should become a Spaniard. It was 
absurd to imagine that such a prince would be a mere viceroy 
of France. Apprehensions had been sometimes hinted that a 
Bourbon, seated on the throne of Spain, might cede^his domi- 
I nions in the Netherlands to the head of his family. It was 
undoubtedly important to England, and all important to Hol- 
land, that those provinces should not become a part of the 
French monarchy. All danger might be averted by making 
I them over to the Elector of Bavaria, who was now governing 
' them as representative of the Catholic King. The Dauphin 
would be perfectly willing to renounce them for himself and 
for all his descendants. As to what concerned trade, England 
and Holland had only to say what they desired, and every 
thing in reason should be done to give^ them satisfaction. 

As this plan was, in the main, the same which had been 
suggested by the French ministers in the former conference, 
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Portland did little more than repeat what he had then 
said. As to the new scheme respecting the Netherlands, he 
shrewdly propounded a dilemma which silenced Pomponne 
and Torcy. 

If renunciations were of any value, the Dauphin and his 
posterity were excluded from the Spanish succession; and, 
if renunciations were of no value, it was idle to oflFer England 
and Holland a renunciation as a guarantee against a great 
danger. 

The French Ministers withdrew to make their report to 
their master, and soon returned to say that their proposals 
had been merely first thoughts ; that it was now the turn of 
King William to suggest something, and that whatever he 
might suggest should receive the fullest and fairest considera- 
tion. 

And now the scene of the negotiation was shifted from Ver- 
sailles to Kensington. The Count of Tallard had just set out 
for England as Embassador. He was a fine gentlemen : he 
was a brave soldier ; and he was as yet reputed a skilful gen- 
eral. In all the arts and graces which were prized as qualifi- 
cations for diplomatic missions of the highest class, he had, 
among the brilliant aristocracy to which he belonged, no su- 
perior and only one equal, the Marquis of Harcourt, who was 
intrusted with the care of the interests of the House of Bour- 
bon at Madrid. 

Tallard carried with him instructions carefully framed in 
the French Foreign Office. He was reminded that his situation 
would be widely difierent from that of his predecessors who 
had resided in England before the Revolution. Even his pre- 
decessors, however, had considered it as their duty to study 
the temper, not only of the Court, but of the nation. It would 
now be more than ever necessary to watch the movements of 
the public mind. A man of note was not to be slighted merely 
because he was out of place. Such a man, with a great name 
in the country and a strong following in Parliament, might 
exercise as much influence on the politics of England, and 
consequently of Europe, as any minister. The Embassador 
must therefore try to be on good terms with those who were 
out as well as with those who were in. To this rule, how- 
ever, there was one exception which he must constantly bear 
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in mind. With non-jurors and persons suspected of plotting 
against the existing government he must not appear to havo 
anj connection. They must not be admitted into his house. 
The English people evidently wished to be at rest, and had 
given the best proof of their pacific disposition by insisting 
on the reduction of the army. The sure way to stir up 
jealousies and animosities which were just sinking to sleep 
would be to make the French embassy the head quarters of 
the Jacobite party. It would be wise in Tallard to say, and 
to charge his agents to say, on all fit occasions, and particu- 
larly in societies where members of Parliament might be pre- 
sent, that the Most Christian King had never been an enemy 
of the liberties of England. His Majesty had indeed hoped 
that it might be in his power to restore his cousin, but not 
without the assent of the nation. In the original draft of the 
instructions was a curious paragraph, which, on second 
thoughts, it was determined to omit. The Embassador was 
directed to take proper opportunities of cautioning the Eng- 
lish against a standing army, as the only thing which could 
really be fatal to their laws and liberties. This passage was 
suppressed, no doubt, because it occurred to Pomponne and 
Torcy that, with whatever approbation the English might 
listen to such language when uttered by a demagogue of theit 
own race, they might be very differently affected by hearing 
it from a French diplomatist, and might think that there could 
not be a better reason for arming than that Lewis and his 
emissaries earnestly wished them to disarm. 

Tallard was instructed to gain, if possible, some members 
of the House of Commons. Every thing, he was told, was 
now subjected to the scrutiny of that assembly : accounts of 
the public income, of the public expenditure, of the army, of 
the navy, were regularly laid on the table ; and it would not 
be difficult to find persons who would supply the French lega- 
tion with copious information on all these subjects. 

The question of the Spanish succession was to be mentioned 

to William at a private audience. Tallard was fully informed 

of all that had passed in the conferences which the French 

n^inisters had held with Portland ; and was furnished with all 

I the arguments that the ingenuity of publicists could devise in 

I favor of the claim of the Dauphin. 
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The French embassy made as magnificent an appearance in 
England as the English embassy had made in France. The 
mansion of the Duke of Ormond, one of the finest houses in 
Saint James's Square, was taken for Tallard. On the day of 
the public entry all the streets from Tower Hill to Pall Mall 
were crowded with gazers, who admired the painting and gild- 
ing of his excellency's carriages, the surpassing beauty of his 
horses, and the multitude of his running footmen, dressed in 
gorgeous liverie| of scarlet and gold lace. The Embassador 
was graciously received at Kensington, and was invited to 
accompany William to Newmarket, where the largest and most 
splendid spring meeting ever known was about to assemble. 
The attraction must be supposed to have been great, for the 
risks of the journey were not trifling. The peace had, all over 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England, turned crowds of 
old soldiers into marauders.* Several aristocratical equipages 
had been attacked even in Hyde Park. Every newspaper con- 
tained stories of travellers stripped, bound and flung into 
ditches. One day the Bristol mail was robbed ; another day 
the Dover- coach ; then the Norwich wagon. On Hounslow 
Heath a company of horsemen, with masks on their faces, 
waited for the great people who had been to pay their court 
to the King at Windsor. Lord Ossulston escaped with the loss 
of two horses. The Duke of Saint Albans, with the help of 
his servants, beat off the assailants. His brother, the Duke of 
Northumberland, less strongly guarded, fell into their hands. 
They succeeded in stopping thirty or forty coaches, and rode 
off with a great booty in guineas, watches and jewelry. No- 
where, however, does the peril seem to have been so great as 
on the Newmarket road. There, indeed, robbery was organ- 
ized on a scale unparalleled in the kingdom since the days of 
Robin Hood and Little John. A fraternity of plunderers, 
thirty in number, according to the lowest estimate, squatted 

* George Psalmanazar's accouut of the state of the south of France at this 
time is curious. On the high road near Lyons he firequentlj passed corpses 
fastened to posts. ''These," he sajs, '* were the bodies of highwajmen, or 
rather of soldiers, sailors, mariners, and even gaUej-slaves, disbanded after 
the peace of Rjrswiok, who, having neither home nor occupation, used to in- 
fest the roads in troops, plunder towns and villages, and, when taken, were 
hanged at the county- town hy dozens, or even scores sometimes, after which 
their bodies were thus exposes along the highway in terrorem,** 
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near Waltham Cross, under the shades of Epping Forest, and 
built themselves huts, from which they sallied forth with sword 
and pistol to bid passengers stand. The King and Tallard were 
doubtless too well attended to be in jeopardy. But, soon 
after they had passed the dangerous spot, there was a fight on 
the highway attended with loss of life. A warrant of the Lord 
Chief Justice broke up the Maroon village for a short time ; but 
the dispersed thieves soon mustered again, and had the impu- 
dence to bid defiance to the government in a cartel signed, it 
was said, with their real names. The civil power was unable 
to deal with this frightful evil. It was necessary that, during 
some time, cavalry should patrol every evening on the roads 
near the boundary between Middlesex and Essex. 

The state of those roads, however, though contemporaries 
described it as dangerous beyond all example, did not deter 
men of rank and fashion from making the joyous pilgrimage 
to Newmarket. Half the dukes in the kingdom were there. 
Most of the chief ministers of state swelled the crowd ; nor 
was the opposition unrepresented. Montague stole two or three 
days from the Treasury, and Orford from the Admiralty. Qo- 
dolphin was there, looking afler his horses and his bets, and 
probably went away a richer man than he came. But racing 
was only one of the many amusements of that festive season. 
On fine mornings there was hunting. For those who preferred 
hawking choice falcons had been brought from Holland. On 
rainy days the cock-pit was encircled by stars and blue rib- 
bons. On Sundays William went to church in state, and the 
most eminent divines of the neighboring University of Cam- 
bridge preached before him. He omitted no opportunity of 
showing marked civility to Tallard. The embassador informed 
his Court that his place at table was next to the royal arm- 
chair, and that his health had been most graciously drunk by 
the King. 
>^ " All this time, both at Kensington and Newmarket, the Spa- 

nish question was the subject of constant and earnest discus- 
sion. To trace all the windings of the negotiation would be 
tedious. The general course which it took may easily be de- 
scribed. The object of William was to place the Electoral 
\ Prince of Bavaria on the Spanish throne. To obtain the con- 
sent of Lewis to such an arrangement seemed all but impossi- 
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ble; but William manoeuvred with rare skilL Though he 
frankly acknowledged that he preferred the electoral prince to 
any other candidate, he professed himself desirous to meet, as 
far as he honorably or safely could, the wishes of the French 
King. There were conditions on which England and Holland 
might perhaps consent, though not without reluctance, that a 
son of the Dauphin should reign at Madrid, and should be mas-j 
ter of the treasures of the New World. Those conditions were 
that the Milanese and the Two Sicilies should belong to the * 
Archduke Charles, that the Elector of Bavaria should have 1 
the Spanish Netherlands, that Lewis should give up some 
fortified towns in Artois for the purpose of strengthening the 
barrier which protected the United Provinces, and that some 
important places both in the Mediterranean Sea and in the Gulf 
of Mexico should be made over to the English and Dutch for 
the security of trade. Minorca and Havanna were mentioned 
as what might satisfy England. 

Against these terms Lewis exclaimed loudly. Nobody, he 
said, who knew with how sensitive a jealousy the Spaniards 
watched every encroachment on their colonial empire would 
believe that they would ever consent to give up any part of 
that empire either to England or to Holland. The demand 
which was made upon himself was altogether inadmissible. 
A barrier was not less necessary to France than to Holland ; 
and he never would break the iron chain of frontier fastnesses 
which was the defence of his own kingdem, even in order to 
purchase another kingdom for his grandson. On that subject 
he begged that he might hear no more. The proposition was 
one which he would not discuss, one to which he would not 
listen. 

As William, however, resolutely maintained that the terms 
which he had offered, hard as they might seem, were the only 
terms on which England and Holland could suffer a Bourbon 
to reign at Madrid, Lewis began seriously to consider whether 
it might not be, on the whole, for his interest and that of his 
family rather to sell the Spanish crown dear than to buy it 
dear. He therefore now offered to withdraw his opposition to 
the Bavarian claim, provided a portion of the disputed inherit- 1 
ance were assigned to him in consideration of his disinterested- 
ness and moderation. William was perfectly willing and even 
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eager to treat on this basis. The first demands of Lewis were, 
as might have been expected, exorbitantly high. He asked 
for the kingdom of Navarre, which would have made him 
little less than master of the whole Iberian peninsula, and for 
the duchy of Luxemburg, which would have made him more 
dangerous than ever to the United Provinces. On both points 
he encountered a steady resistance. The impression which, 
throughout these transactions, the firmness and good faith of 
William made on Tallard is remarkable. At first the dexter- 
ous and keen-witted Frenchman was all suspicion. He im- 
agined that there was an evasion in every phrase, a hidden 
snare in every offer. But after a time he began to discover 
that he had to do with a man far too wise to be false. '' The 
King of England," he wrote, and it is Impossible to doubt 
that he wrote what he thought, " acts with good faith in every 
thing. His way of dealing is upright and sincere."* " The 
King of England," he wrote a few days later, "has hitherto 
acted with great sincerity ; and I venture to say that, if he 
once enters into a treaty, he will steadily adhere to it" But 
in the same letter the Embassador thought it necessary to hint 
to his master that the diplomatic chicanery which might be 
useful in other negotiations would be all thrown away here. 
" I must venture to observe to Your Majesty that the King of 
England is very sharp-sighted, that his judgment is sound, and 
that, if we try to spin the negotiation out, he will very soon 
// perceive that we are trifling with him."t 

During some time projects and counterprojects continued to 
pass and repass between Kensington and Yersailles. Some- 
thing was conceded on both sides; and when the session of 
Parliament ended there seemed to be fiiir hopes of a settle- 
ment. And now the scene of the negotiation was again 
changed. Having been shift^ed from France to England, it was 
1 shifted from England to Holland. As soon as William had 
) prorogued the houses, he was impatient to be again in his 

* '* n est de bonne foi dans tout oe qa*U fait. Son proc4d^ est droit et 
sincere."— TaUard to Lewis, July 3, 1698. 

t '' Le Roi d'Angleterre, Sire, ya tr^s sino^rement josqu*^ pr^nt ; et J'oee 
dire que s*il entre nne fois en traits avec Votre liajest^, U le tiendra de bonne 
foi."— "Si je l*ose dire & V. M., il est trfes p^n^trant, et a Tesprit juste. 11 
fl'aperoeyra bientot qu'on barguigne si les choses trainent trop de long."^- 
JUI78. 
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native land. He felt all the glee of a schoolboy who is leav- 
ing harsh masters and quarrelsome comrades to pass the 
Christmas holidays at a happy home. That stern and com- 
posed face which had been the same in the pursuit at the 
Boyne and in the rout at Landen, and of which the keenest 
politicians had in vain tried to read the secrets, now wore an 
expression but too intelligible. The English were not a little 
provoked by seeing their King so happy. Hitherto his annual 
visits to the Continent had been not only pardoned, but ap- 
proved. It was necessary that he should be at the head of his 
army. If he had left his people, it had been in order to put 
his life in jeopardy for their independence, their liberty, and 
their religion. But they had hoped that, when peace had 
been restored, when no call of duty required him to cross the 
sea, he would generally, during the summer and autumn, re- 
side in his fair palaces and parks on the banks of the Thames, 
or travel from country-seat to country-seat, and from cathedral 
town to cathedral town, making himself acquainted with every 
shire of his realm, and giving his hand to be kissed by mul- 
titudes of squires, clergymen, and aldermen, who were not 
likely ever to see him unless he came among them. It now 
appeared that he was sick of the noble residences which had 
descended to him from ancient princes ; that he was sick even 
of those mansions which the liberality of Parliament had 
enabled him to build and embellish according to his own 
taste ; that he was sick of Windsor, of Eichmond, and of 
Hampton ; that he promised himself no enjoyment from a pro- 
gress through those flourishing and populous counties which 
* he had never seen, Yorkshire and Nx)rfolk, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Worcestershire. While he was forced to be with 
us he was weary of us, pining for his home, counting the hours 
to the prorogation. As soon as the passing of the last bill of 
supply had set him at liberty, he tunied his back on his Eng- 
lish subjects : he hastened to his seat in Guelders, where, dur- 
ing some months, he might be free from the annoyance of 
seeing English faces and hearing English words ; and he would 
with difficulty tear himself away from his favorite spot when 
it became absolutely necessary that he should again ask for 
English money. 

Thus his subjects murmured ; but, in spite of their mur- 
VoL. v.— 7 
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murs, he set off in high spirits. It had been arranged that 
Tallard should speedily follow him, and that the discussion in 
which they had been engaged at Kensington should be resumed 
at Loo. 

Heinsius, whose cooperation was indispensable, would be 
there. Portland, too, would lend his assistance. He had just 
returned. He had always considered his mission as an extra- 
ordinary mission, of which the object was to put the relations 
between the two great Western powers on a proper footing 
after a long series of years during which England had been 
sometimes the enemy, but never the equal friend of France. 
His task had been well performed ; and he now came back, 
leaving behind him the reputation of an excellent minister, 
firm yet cautious as to substance, dignified yet conciliating in 
manner. His last audience at Versailles was unusually long ; 
and no third person was present. Nothing could be more 
gracious than the language and demeanour of Lewis. He con- 
descended to trace a route for the embassy, and insisted that 
Portland should make a circuit for the purpose of inspecting 
some of the superb fortresses of the French Netherlands. At 
every one of those fortresses the governors and engineers had 
orders to pay every attention to the distinguished stranger. 
Salutes were every where fired to welcome him. A guard of 
honor was every where in attendance on him. He stopped 
during three days at Chantilly, and was entertained there by 
the Prince of Cond^ with all that taste and magnificence for 
which Chantilly had long been renowned. There were boar- 
hunts in the morning and concerts in the evening. Every 
gentleman of the legation had a game-keeper especially 
assigned to him. The guests, who, in their own island were 
accustomed to give extravagant vails at every country-house 
which they visited, learned, with admiration, that His High- 
ness's servants were strictly forbidden to receive presents. At 
his luxurious table, by a refinement of politeness, choice cider 
from the orchards round the Malvern Hill made its appearance 
in company with the Champagne and the Burgundy. 

Portland was welcomed by his master with all the kindness 
of old times. But that kindness availed nothing. For Albe- 
marle was still in the royal household, and appeared to have 
b3en, during the last few months, making progress in the 
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royal favor. Portland was angry, and the more angry because 
he could not but perceive that his enemies enjoyed his anger, 
and that even his friends generally thought it unreasonable ; 
nor did he take any pains to conceal his vexation. But he 
was the very opposite of the vulgar crowd of courtiers who 
fawn on a master while they betray him. He neither disguised 
his ill humour, nor suffered it to interfere with the discharge of 
his duties. He gave his prince sullen looks, short answers, 
and faithful and strenuous services. His first wish, he said, 
was to retire altogether from public life. But he was sensible 
that, having borne a chief part in the negotiation on which 
the fate of Europe depended, he might be of use at Loo ; and, 
with devoted loyalty, though with a sore heart and a gloomy 
brow, he prepared to attend William thither. 
• Before the King departed ho delegated his power to nine 
Lords Justices. The public was well pleased to find that Sun- 
derland was not among them. Two new names appeared in 
the list. That of Montague could excite no surprise. But that 
of Marlborough awakened many recollections and gave occa- j 
sion to many speculations. He had once enjoyed a large mea- 
sure of royal favor. He had then been dismissed, disgraced, 
imprisoned. The Princess Anne, for refusing to discard his 
wife, had been turned out of the palace, and deprived of the 
honors which had often been enjoyed by persons less near to 
the throne. Ministers who were supposed to have great influ- 
ence in the closet, had vainly tried to overcome the dislike with 
which their master regarded the Churchills. It was not till he 
had been sometime reconciled to his sister-in-law that he ceased 
to regard her two favorite servants as his enemies. So late as 
the year 1696 he had been heard to say, "If I had been a pri- 
vate gentleman, my Lord Marlborough and I must have mea- 
sured swords." All these things were now, it seemed, forgotten. 
The Dake of Gloucester's household had just been arranged. 
As he was not yet nine years old, and the civil list was burdened 
with a heavy debt, fifteen thousand pounds was thought for the 
present a sufficient provision. The child's literary education 
was directed by Burnet, with the title of Preceptor. Marlbo- 
rough was appointed Governor ; and the London Gazette an- 
nounced his appointment, not with official dryness, but in the 
fervid language of panegyric. He was at the same time again 
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sworn a member of the Privy Council from which he had been 
expelled with ignominy ; and he was honored a few days later 
with a still higher mark of the King's confidence, a seat at the 
board of Regency. 

Some persons imagined that they saw in this strange recon- 
ciliation a sign that the influence of Portland was on the wane, 
and that the influence of Albemarle was growing; for Marl- 
borough had been many years at feud with Portland, and had 
even — a rare event indeed — ^been so much irritated as to speak 
of Portland in coarse and ungentlemanlike terms. With Albe- 
marle, on the other hand, Marlborough had studiously ingra- 
tiated himself by all the arts which a mind singularly observant 
and sagacious could learn from a long experience in courts; and 
it is possible that Albemarle may have removed some diflScul- 
ties. It is hardly necessary, however, to resort to that supposi- 
tion for the purpose of explaining why so wise a man as Wil- 
liam forced himself, after some delay caused by very just and 
natural resentment, to act wisely. His opinion of Marlborough's 
character was probaby unaltered. But he could not help per- 
ceiving that Marlborough's situation was widely different from 
what it had been a few years before. That very ambition — 
that very avarice which had, in former times, impelled him to 
betray two masters, were now sufficient securities for his fidelity 
to the order of things which had been established by the Bill 
of Rights. If that order of things could be maintained invio- 
late, he could scarcely fail to be, in a few years, the greatest and 
wealthiest subject in Europe. His military and political talents 
might therefore now be used without any apprehension that 
they would be turned against the government which used them. 
It is to be remembered, too, that he derived his importance less 
from his military and political talents, great as they were, than 
from the dominion which, through the instrumentality of his 
wife, he exercised over the mind of the Princess. While he was 
on good terms with the Court, it was certain that she would 
lend no countenance to any cabal which might attack either the 
title or the prerogatives of her brother-in-law. Confident that 
from this quarter, a quarter once the darkest and most stormy 
in the whole political horizon, nothing but sunshine and calm 
was now to be expected, William set out cheerfully oa Ws ex- 
pedition to his native country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Gazette which informed the public that the King had set 
out for Holland announced also the names of the first members 
returned, in obedience to his writ, by the constituent bodies of 
the realm. The history of those times has been so little studied 
that few persons are aware how remarkable an epoch the gene- ^ 
ral election of 1698 is in the history of the English Constitution. 

We have seen that the extreme inconvenience which had 
resulted from the capricious and headstrong conduct of the 
House of Commons during the years immediately following the 
Eevolution had forced William to resort to a political ma- 
chinery which had been unknown to his predecessors, and of 
which the nature and operation were but very imperfectly un- 
derstood by himself or by his ablest advisers. For the first 
time the administration was confided to a small body of states- 
men, who, on all grave and pressing questions, agreed with 
each other and with the majority of the representatives of the 
people. The direction of war and of diplomacy the King re- 
served to himself; and his servants, conscious that they were 
less versed that he in military affairs and in foreign affairs, were 
content to leave to him the command of the army, and to know* 
only what he thought fit to communicate about the instructions 
which he gave to his own embassadors, and about the C9nfer- 
ences which he held with the embassadors of other princess. 
But, with these important exceptions, the government was / 
intrusted to what then began to be called the Ministry. 

The first English ministry was gradually forched; nor is it 
possible to say quite precisely when it began to exist. But, on 
the whole, the date from which the era of ministries may most 
properly be reckoned is the day of the meeting of the Parlia-I 
ment after the general election of 1695. That election had 
taken place at a time when peril and distress had called forth 
all the best qualities of the nation. The hearts of men were in 
the struggle against France for independence, for liberty, and 
for the Protestant religion. Everybody knew that such a 
struggle could not be carried on without large establishments 
and heavy taxes. The government, therefore, could hardly ask 
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for more than the country was ready to give. A House of 
Commons was chosen in which the Whig party had a decided 
preponderance. The leaders of that party had recently been 
raised, one by one, to the highest executive oflSces. The ma- 
jority, therefore, readily arranged itself in admirable order 
under the ministers, and during three sessions gave them on 
almost every occasion a cordial support. The consequence 
was that the country was rescued from its dangerous position, 
and, when that Parliament had lived out its three years, en- 
joyed prosperity after a terrible commercial crisis, 'peace after a 
long and sanguinary war, and liberty united with order after 
civil troubles which had lasted during two generations, and in 
which sometimes order and sometimes liberty had been in dan- 
ger of perishing. 

Such were the fruits of the general election of 1695. The 
ministers had flattered themselves that the general election of 
1698 would be equally favourable to them, and that in the new 
Parliament the old Parliament would revive. Nor is it strange 
that they should have indulged such a hope. Since they had 
been called to the direction of affairs, everything had been 
changed, changed for the better, and changed chiefly by their 
wise and resolute policy, and by the firmness with which their 
party had stood by them. There was peace abroad and at 
•home. The sentinels had ceased to watch by the beacons of 
Dorsetshire and Sussex. The merchant ships went forth with- 
out fear from the Thames and the Avon. Soldiers had been 
disbanded by tens of thousands. Taxes had been remitted. 
The value of all public and private securities had risen. Trade 
had never been so brisk* Credit had never been so solid. All 
over the kingdom the shopkeepers and the farmers, the artisans 
and the ploughmen, relieved, beyond all hope, from the daily 
and hourly misery of the clipped silver, were blessing the broad 
faces of the new shillings and half crowns. The statesmen 
whose administration had been so beneficent might be pardoned 
if they expected the gratitude and confidence which they had 
fairly earned. But it soon became clear that they had 
/served their country only too well for their own interest 
In 1695 adversity and danger had made men amenable to 
that control to which it is the glory of free nations to submit 
themselves, the control of superior minds. In 1698 prosperity 
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and security had made men querulous, fastidious, and unman* 
ageable. The government was assailed with equal violence] 
from widely different quarters. The opposition, made up of 
Tories, many of whom carried Toryism to the length of 
Jacobitism, and of discontented Whigs, some of whom carried 
Whiggism to the length of Republicanism, called itself the 
Country party, a name which had been popular before the 
words Whig and Tory were known in England. The majority 
of the late House of Commons, a majority which had saved 1 
the state, was nicknamed the Court party. The Tory gentry, ' 
who were powerful in all the counties, had special grievances. 
The whole patronage of the government, they said, was in 
Whig hands. The old landed interest, the old Cavalier in- 
terest, had now no share in the favors of the Crown. Every 
public office, every bench of justice, every commission ofi. 
lieutenancy, was filled with Roundheads. The Tory rectors 
and vicars were not less exasperated. They accused the men 
in power of systematically protecting and preferring Presby- 
terians, Latitudinarians, Arians, Socinians, Deists, Atheists. 
An orthodox divine, a divine who held high the dignity of the 
priesthood and the mystical virtue of the sacraments, who 
thought schism as great a sin as theft, and venerated the Icon 
as much as the Gospel, had no more chance of a bishopric or a 
deanery than a papist recusant. Such complaints as these were 
not likely to call forth the sympathy of the Whig malcontents. 
But there were three war-cries in which all the enemies of the 
government, from Trenchard to Seymour, could join: No/ 
standing army; No grants of Crown property ; and No Dutch- ' 
men. Multitudes of honest freeholders and freemen were weak 
enough to believe that, unless the land force, which had already 
been reduced below what the public safety required, were 
altogether disbanded, the nation would be enslaved ; and that 
if the estates which the King had given avay were resumed, all 
direct taxes might be abolished. The animosity to the Dutch 
mingled itself both with the animosity to standing armies and 
with the animosity to Crown grants ; for a brigade of Dutch 
troops was part of the military establishment which was still 
kept up, and it was to Dutch favourites that William had been 
most liberal of the royal domains. 
The elections, however, began auspiciously for the govern- 
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ment. The first great contest was in "Westminster. It must be 
remembered that Westminster was then by far the greatest 
city in the island, except only the neighboring city of London, 
and contained more than three times as large a population as 
Bristol or Norwich, which came next in size. The right of 
voting at Westminster was in the householders paying soot 
and lot, and the householders paying scot and lot were many 
thousands. It is also to be observed that their political educa- 
tion was much further advanced than that of the great majority 
of the electors of the kingdom. A burgess in a country town, 
or a forty-shilling freeholder in an agricultural district, then 
knew little about public affairs except what he could learn 
from reading the Postman at the alehouse, and from hearing, 
on the 30th of January, the 29th of May, or the 5th of No- 
vember, a sermon in which questions of state were discussed 
with more zeal than sense. But the citizen of Westminster 
passed his days in the vicinity of the palace, of the public 
oflSces, of the houses of parliament, of the courts of law. He 
was familiar with the faces and voices of ministers, senators, 
and judges. In anxious times he walked in the great Hall to 
pick up news. When there was an important trial, he looked 
into the Court of King's Bench, and heard Cowper and Har- 
court contending, and Holt moderating between them. When 
there was an interesting debate in the House of Commons, he 
could at least squeeze himself into the lobby or the Court of 
Requests, and hear who had spoken, and how and what were 
the numbers on the division. He lived in a region of coffee- 
houses, of booksellers' shops^ of clubs, of pamphlets, of news- 
papers, of theatres where poignant allusions to the most 
exciting questions of the day perpetually called forth applause 
and hisses, of pulpits where the doctrines of the High Church- 
man, of the Low Churchman, of the Nonjuror, of the Non- 
conformist, were explained and defended every Sunday by the 
most eloquent and learned divines of every persuasion. At 
that time, therefore, the metropolitan electors were, as a class, 
decidedly superior in intelligence and knowledge to the pro- 
vincial electors. 

Montague and Secretary Vernon were the ministerial candi- 
dates for Westminster. They were opposed by Sir Henry 
Colt, a dull, surley, stubborn professor of patriotism, who tired 
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every body to death with his endless railing at standing armies 
and placemen. The electors were summoned to meet on an 
open space just out of the streets. The first Lord of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of State appeared at the head of 
three thousand horsemen. Colt's followers were almost all on 
foot. He was a favourite with the keepers of pothouses, and 
had enlisted a strong body of porters and chairmen. The two 
parties, after exchanging a good deal of abuse, came to blows. 
The adherents of the ministers were victorious, put the adverse 
mob to the rout, and cudgelled Colt himself into a muddy 
ditch. The poll was taken in Westminster Hall. From the 
first there was no doubt of the result. But Colt tried to 
prolong the contest by bringing up a voter an hour. When 
it became clear that this artifice was employed for the purpose 
of causing delay, the returning officer took on himself the 
responsibility of closing the books, and of declaring Montague 
and Vernon duly elected. 

At Guildhall the Junto was lees fortunate. Three minis- 
terial aldermen were returned. But the fourth^ member, Sir 
John Fleet, was not only a Tory, but was Governor of the old 
East India Company, and had distinguished himself by the 
pertinacity with which he had opposed the financial and com- 
mercial policy of the first Lord of the Treasury. While Mon- 
tague suffered the mortification of finding that his empire over 
the city was less absolute than he had imagined, Wharton 
notwithstanding his acknowledged preeminence in the art of 
electioneering, underwent a succession of defeats in boroughs 
and counties for which he had expected to name the members. 
He failed at Brackley, at Malmesbury, and at Cockermouth. 
He was unable to maintain possession even of his own strong- 
holds, Wycombe and Aylesbury. He was beaten in Oxford- 
shire. The freeholders of Buckinghamshire, who had been 
true to him during many years, and who, in 1685, when the 
Whig party was in the lowest state of depression, had, in 
spite of fraud and tyranny, not only placed him at the head of 
the poll, but put their second votes at his disposal, now rejected 
one of his candidates, and could hardly be induced to return 
the other, his own brother, by a very small majority. 

The elections for Exeter appear to have been in that age 
observed by the nation with peculiar interest. For Exeter was 
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not only one of the largest and most thriving cities in the 
kingdom, but was also the capital of the West of England, and 
was much frequented by the gentry of several counties. The 
franchise was popular. Party spirit ran high; and the con- 
tests were among the fiercest and the longest of which there is 
any record in our history. Seymour had represented Exeter 
in the Parliament of James and in the two first Parliaments of 
William. In 1695, after a struggle of several weeks, which 
had attracted much attention not only here, but on the Conti- 
nent, he had been defeated by two Whig candidates, and forced 
to take refuge in a small borough. But times had changed. 
He was now returned in his absence by a large majority ; and 
with him was joined another Tory less able, and, if possible, 
more unprincipled than himself. Sir Bartholomew Shower. 
Shower had been notorious as one of the hangmen of James. 
When that cruel King was bent on punishing with death 
soldiers who deserted from the army which he kept up in 
defiance of the Constitution, he found that he could expect 
no assistance from Holt, who was the Recorder of London. 
Holt was accordingly removed. Shower was made Recorder, and 
showed his gratitude for his promotion by sending to Tyburn 
men who, as every barrister in the Inns of Court knew, were 
guilty of no offence at all. He richly deserved to have been 
excepted from the Act of Grace, and left to the vengeance of 
the laws which he had so foully perverted. The return which 
he made for the clemency which spared him was most charac- 
teristic. He missed no opportunity of thwarting and damaging 
the Government which had saved him from the gallows. 
Having shed innocent blood for the purpose of enabling James 
to keep up thirty thousand troops without the consent of Par- 
liament, he now pretended to think it monstrous that William 
should keep up ten thousand with the consent of Parliament. 
That a great constituent body should be so forgetful of the past, 
and so much out of humor with the present as to take this base 
and hard-hearted pettifogger for a patriot was an omen which 
might well justify the most gloomy prognostications. 

When the returns were complete, it appeared that the new 
House of Commons contained an unusual number of men 
about whom little was known, and on whose support neither 
the government nor the opposition could with any confidence 
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reckon. The ranks of the staunch ministerial Whigs were cer- 
tainly much thinned ; but it did not appear that the Tory ranks 
were much fuller than before. That section of the representa- | 
tive body which was Whiggish without being ministerial had 
gained a great accession of strength, and seemed likely to have, 
during some time, the fate of the country in its hands. It was 
plain that the next session would be a trying one. Yet it was 
not impossible that the servants of the Crown might, by prudent 
management, succeed in obtaining a working majority. Towards 
the close of August the statesmen of the Junto, disappointed 
and anxious, but not hopeless, dispersed in order to lay in a 
stock of health and vigor for the next Parliamentary campaign. 
There were races at that season in the neighborhood of Win- 
chenden, Wharton's seat in Buckinghamshire ; and a large 
party assembled there. Orford, Montague, and Shrewsbury ^ 
repaired to the muster. But Somers, whose chronic maladies, 
aggravated by sedulous application to judicial and political 
business, made it necessary for him to avoid crowds and lux- 
urious banquets, retired to Tunbridge Wells, and tried to re- 
pair his exhausted frame with the water of the springs and the 
air of the heath. Just at this moment despatches of the gravest 
importance arrived from Guelders at Whitehall. 

The long negotiation touching the Spanish succession had at 
length been brought to a conclusion. Tallard had joined Wil- 
liam at Loo, and had there met Heinsius and Portland. After 
much discussion, the price in consideration of which the House 
of Bourbon would consent to waive all claim to Spain and the \ 
Indies, and to support the pretensions of the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, was definitively settled. The Dauphin was to have 
the province of Guipuscoa, Naples, Sicily, and some small ^ 
Italian island which were part of the Spanish monarchy. The 
Milanese was allotted to the Archduke Charles. As the Elec- 
toral Prince was still a child, it was agreed that his father, who 
was then governing the Spanish Netherlands as Viceroy, should ^ 
be Regent of Spain during the minority. Such was the first 
Partition Treaty, a treaty which has been during five gene- 
rations confidently and noisily condemned, and for which 
scarcely any writer has ventured to ofier even a timid apology, 
but which it may perhaps not be impossible to defend by grave 
and temperate argument. 
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It was said, when first the terms of the Partition Treaty were 
made public, and has since been many times repeated, that the 
English and Dutch Governments, in making this covenant with 
France, were guilty of a violation of plighted faith. They had, 
it was aflSrmed, by a secret article of a treaty of alliance con- 
cluded in 1689, bound themselves to support the pretensions of 
the emperor to the Spanish throne ; and they now, in direct 
defiance of that article, agreed to an arrangement by which he 
was excluded from the Spanish throne. The truth is, that the 
secret article will not, whether construed according to the letter 
or according to the spirit, bear the sense which has generally 
been put upon it. The stipulations of that article were intro- 
duced by a preamble, in which it was set forth that the dauphin 
was preparing to assert by arms his claim to the great heritage 
which his mother had renounced, and that there was reason to 
believe that he also aspired to the dignity of King of the Ro- 
mans. For these reasons, England and the States General, con- 
sidering the evil consequences which must follow if he should 
succeed in attaining either of his objects, promised to support 
with all their power his CsBsarean Majesty against the French 
and their adherents. Surely we cannot reasonably interpret 
this engagement to mean that, when the dangers mentioned in 
the preamble had ceased to exist, when the eldest archduke was 
King of the Romans, and when the Dauphin had, for the sake 
of peace, withdrawn his claim to the Spanish Crown, England 
and the United Provinces would be bound to go to war for the 
purpose of supporting the cause of the Emperor, not against the 
French, but against his own grandson, against the only prince 
who could reign at Madrid without exciting fear and jealousy 
throughout all Christendom. 

While some persons accused William of breaking faith with 
the House of Austria, others accused him of interfering unjustly 
in the internal affairs of Spain. In the most ingenious and hu- 
morous political satire extant in our language, Arbuthnot's 
History of John Bull, England and Holland are typified by a 
clothier and a linen-draper, who take upon themselves to settle 
the estate of a bedridden old gentleman in their neighborhood 
They meet at the corner of his park with paper and pencils, a 
pole, a chain, and a semicircle, measure his fields, calculate the 
value of his mines, and then proceed to his house in order to 
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take an inventory of his plate and furniture. But this pleasant- 
ry, excellent as pleasantry, hardly deserves serious refutation. 
No person who has a right to give any opinion at all about 
politics can think that the question whether two of the greatest 
enapires in the world should be virtually united so as to form 
one irresistible mass, was a question with which other states had 
nothing to do, a question about which other states could not 
take counsel together without being guilty of impertinence as 
gross as that of a busybody in private life who should insist on 
being allowed to dictate the wills of other people. If the whole 
Spanish monarchy should pass to the House of Bourbon, it was 
highly probable that in a few years E ngland would cease to b 
great and free, and that Holland would be a mere province 
France. Such a danger England and Holland might lawfully 
have averted by war ; and it would be absurd to say that a 
danger which may be lawfully averted by war cannot lawfully 
be averted by peaceable means. If nations are so deeply inter- 
ested in a question that they would be justiBed in resorting to 
arms for the purpose of settling it, they must surely be sujQS- 
ciently interested in it to be justified in resorting to amicable 
arrangements for the purpose of settling it. Yet, strange to say, 
a multitude of writers who have warmly praised the English 
and Dutch governments for waging a long and bloody war iu 
order to prevent the question of the Spanish succession from 
being settled in a manner prejudicial to them, have severely 
blamed those governments for trying to attain the same end 
without the shedding of a drop of blood, without the addi- 
tion of a crown to the taxation of any country in Christendom, 
and without a moment's interruption of the trade of the world 
by land or by sea. 

It has been said to have been unjust that three states should 
have combined to divide a fourth state without its own con- 
sent ; and, in recent times, the partition of the Spanish mon- 
archy which was meditated in 1698 has been compared to the 
greatest political crime which stains the history of modern 
Europe, the partition of Poland. But those who hold such 
language cannot have well considered the nature of the 
Spanish monarchy in the seventeenth century. That mon- 
archy was not a body pervaded by one principle of vitality 
and sensation. It was an assemblage of distinct bodies, none 
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of wtich had any strong sympathy with the rest, and some of 
which had a positive antipathy for each other. The partition 
planned at Loo was therefore the very opposite of the partition 
of Poland. The partition of Poland was the partition of a 
nation. It was such a partition as is effected by hacking a 
living man limb from limb. The partition planned at Loo was 
the partition of an ill governed empire which was not a nation. 
It was such a partition as is effected by setting loose a drove 
of slaves who have been fastened together with collars and 
handcuffs, and whose union had produced only pain, incon- 
venience, and mutual disgust. There is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the Neapolitans would have preferred 
the Catholic King to the Dauphin, or that the Lombards would 
have preferred the Catholic King to the Archduke. How little 
the Guipuscoans would have disliked separation from Spain 
and annexation to France we may judge from the fact that, a 
few years later, the States of Guipuscoa actually offered to 
transfer their allegiance to France on condition that their 
peculiar franchises should be held sacred. 

One wound the partition would undoubtedly have inflicted, 
a wound on the Castilian pride. But surely the pride which 
a nation takes in exercising over other nations a blighting and 
withering dominion, a dominion without prudence or energy, 
without justice or mercy, is not a feeling entitled to much 
respect. And even a Castilian who was not greatly deficient 
in sagacity must have seen that an inheritance claimed by two 
of the greatest potentates in Europe could hardly pass entire 
to one claimant ; that a partition was therefore all but inev- 
itable ; and that the question was in truth merely between a 
partition effected by friendly compromise and a partition 
effected by means of a long and devastating war. 

There, seems, therefore, to be no ground at all for pro- 
i nouncing the terms of the Treaty of Loo unjust to the Em- 
peror, to the Spanish monarchy considered as a whole, or to 
any part of that monarchy. Whether those terms were or 
were not too favorable to France is quite another question. It 
has often been maintained that she would have gained more by 
permanently annexing to herself Guipuscoa, Naples, and Sicily, 
than by sending the Duke of Anjou or the Duke of Berry to 
reign at the Escurial. On this point, however, if on any point 
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respect is due to the opinion of William. That he thoroughly 
understood the politics of Europe is as certain as that jealousy 
of the greatness of France was with him a passion, a ruling 
passion, almost an infirmity. Before we blame him, therefore, 
for making large concessions to the power which it was the chief 
business of his life to keep within bounds, we shall do well to 
consider whether those concessions may not, on close examina- 
tion, be found to be rather apparent than real. The truth is 
that they were so, and were well known to be so both by Wil- 
liam and by Lewis. 

Naples and Sicily formed indeed a noble kingdom, fertile, 
populous, blessed with a delicious climate, and excellently 
situated for trade. Such a kingdom, had it been contiguous 
to Provence, would indeed have been a most formidable ad- 
dition to the French monarchy. But a glance at the map ought 
to have been sufficient to undeceive those who imagined that 
the great antagonist of the House of Bourbon could be so weak 
as to lay the liberties of Europe at the feet of that house. A 
King of France would, by acquiring territories in the South of 
Italy, have really bound himself over to keep the peace; for, as 
soon as he was at war with his neighbours, those territories were 
certain to be worse than useless to him. They were hostages 
at the mercy of his enemiea It would be easy to attack them. 
It would be hardly possible to defend tliem. A French army, sent 
to them by land would have to force its way through the passes 
of the Alps, through Piedmont, through Tuscany, and through 
the Pontifical States, in opposition probably to great German 
armies. A French fleet would run great risk of being inter- 
cepted and destroyed by the squadrons of England and Hol- 
land. Of all this Lewis was perfectly aware. He repeatedly 
declared that he should consider the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies as a source, not of strength, but of weakness. He ac- 
cepted it at last with murmurs : he seems to have intended to 
make it over to one of his younger grandsons ; and he would 
beyond all doubt have gladly given it in exchange for a 
thirtieth part of the same area in the Netherlands.* But in the 

♦ I wiU quote from the despatches of Lewis to Tallard three or four passages 
which show that the value of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was quite justly 
appreciated at Versailles : " A P^gard du royaume de Naples et de Sicile le 
roi d'Angleterre objectera que les places de ces ^tats entre mes mains me 
rendront maitre du commerce de la Mtditeranue. Vous pourrez en ce cas 
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Netherlands England and Holland were determined to allow 
hira nothing. What he really obtained in Italy was little more 
than a splendid provision for a cadet of his house. Guipus- 
coa was then, in truth, the price in consideration of which 
France consented that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should 
be King of Spain and the Indies. Guipuscoa, though a small, 
was doubtless a valuable province, and was, in a military point 
of view, highly important. But Guipuscoa was not in the 
Netherlands. Guipuscoa would not make Lewis a more for- 
midable neighbour to England or to the United Provinces, 
And, if the Treaty should be broken oB\ if the vast Spanish 
empire should be struggled for and torn in pieces by the 
rival races of Bourbon and Hapsburg, was it not possible, was 
it not probable, that France might lay her iron grasp, not 
on Guipuscoa alone, but on Luxemburg and Namur, on 
Hainault, Brabant, and Antwerp, on Flanders East and West ? 
Was it certain that the united force of all her neighbours would 
be sufficient to compel her to relinquish her prey ? Was it not 
certain that the contest would be long and terrible? And 
would not the English and Dutch think themselves most for- 
tunate if, after many bloody and costly campaigns, the French 
King could be compelled to sign a treaty, the same, word for 
word, with that which he was ready uncompelled to sign now ? 
William, firmly relying on his own judgment, had not yet, 
in the whole course of this momentous negotiation, asked the 

laisser entendre, comme de voos memo, qn'il serait si dif9.cile de consenrer oea 
rojaumea unis k ma conronne, que lea depenses necessaires poor 7 euvoyer 
des secours seraient si grands, et qu' autrefois il a tant co{it<$ ii la France poor 
les inaintenir dans son ob'issance, que yraisemblablement j*^tabliroi8 tin rol 
pour les gouvemer, et que peut-ctre ce serait le partage d*un de mes petits- 
fils qui voudroit regner independamment." — April 7-17, 1698. **Les royan- 
mes de Naples et de Sicile ne peuvent se regarder comme un partage dont men 
fils puisse se contenter pour lui tenir lieu de tons ses droits. Les exemples da 
pass^ n*ont que trop appris combien ces ^tata content d, la France, le pea 
d'utilit^ dont ils sont pour elle, et la difficult^ de les conserver.'' May 16, 
1698. ** Je considL're la cession de ces rojanmes comme nne source contlnn- 
eUe de dt'^penses et d'embarras. II n'en a que trop cout^ & la France pour lea 
conserver ; et Pexp^'rience a fait voir la necessity indispensable d*7 entretenir 
toujours des troupes, et d'y envojer incessamment des vaisseauz, et com- 
bien toutes ces peines ont Cii inutiles.'' Maj 29, 1698. It would be easy to 
cite other passages of the same kind. But these are sufficient to yindicate 
what I have said in the text. 
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advice or employed the agency of any English nainister. But 
the treaty could not be formally concluded without the instru- 
mentality of one of the Secretaries of State and of the Great 
Seal. Portland was directed to write to Vernon. The King 
himself wrote to the Chancellor. Somers was authorized 
to consult any of his colleagues whom he might think iSt to be 
entrusted with so high a secret ; and he was requested to give 
his own opinion of the proposed arrangement. If that opinion 
should be favourable, not a day must be lost. The King of 
Spain might die at any moment, and could hardly live till the 
winter. Full powers must be sent to Loo, sealed, but with 
blanks left for the names of the plenipotentiaries. Strict secrecy 
must be observed; and care must be taken that the clerks 
whose duty it was to draw up the necessary documents should 
not entertain any suspicion of the importance of the work which 
they were performing. 

The despatch from Loo found Somers at a distance from all 
his political friends, and almost incapacitated by infirmities and 
by remedies from attending to serious business, his delicate 
frame worn out by the labors and vigils of many months, his 
head aching and giddy with the first draughts from the chaly- 
beate spring. He roused himself, however, and promptly com- 
municated by writing with Shrewsbury and Orford. Montague 
and Vernon came down to Tunbridge Wells, and conferred 
fully with him. The opinion of the leading Whig statesmen 
was communicated to the King in a letter which was not many 
months later placed on the records of Parliament. These 
statesmen entirely agreed with William in wishing to see the 
question of the Spanish succession speedily and peaceably set- 
tled. They apprehended that, if Charles should die leaving 
that question unsettled, the immense power of the French King 
and the geographical situation of his dominions would enable 
him to take immediate possession of the most important parts 
of the great inheritance. Whether he was likely to venture on 
so bold a course, and whether, if he did venture on it, any Con- 
tinental government would have the means and the spirit to 
withstand him, were questions as to which the English ministers, 
with unfeigned deference, submitted their opinion to that of 
their master, whose knowledge of the interests and tempers of 
all the courts of Europe was unrivalled. But there was one 

Vol. v.— 8 
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important point which must not be left out of consideration 
and about which his servants might perhaps be better informed 
than himself, the temper of their own country. It was, the 
Chancellor wrote, their duty to tell His Majesty that the recent 
elections had indicated the public feeling in a manner which 
had not been expected, but which could not be mistaken. The 
spirit which had borne the nation up through nine years of 
exertions and sacrifices seemed to be dead. The people were 
sick of taxes ; they hated the thought of war. As it would, in, 
such circumstances, be no easy matter to form a coalition capa- 
ble of resisting the pretensions of France, it was the most desi- 
rable that she should be induced to withdraw those pretensions; 
and it was not to be expected that she would withdraw them 
without securing for herself a large compensation. The prin- 
ciple of the Treaty of Loo, therefore, the English Ministers cor- 
dially approved. But whether the articles of that treaty were 
or were not too favourable to the House of Bourbon, and whether 
the House of Bourbon was likely faithfully to observe them, 
were questions about which Somers delicately hinted that he 
and his colleagues felt some misgivings. They had their fears 
that Lewis might be playing false. They had their fears also, 
that, possessed of Sicily, he would be master of the trade of the 
Levant; and that, possessed of Guipuscoa, he would be able at 
any moment to push an army into the heart of Castile. But 
they had been reassured by the thought that their sovereign 
thoroughly understood this department of politics, that he had 
fully considered all these things, that he had neglected no pre- 
caution, and that the concessions which he had made to France 
were the smallest which could have averted the calamities 
impending over Christendom. It was added that the service 
which His Majesty had rendered to the House of Bavaria gave 
him a right to ask for some return. Would it be too much to 
expect, from the gratitude of the prince who was soon to be a 
great king, some relaxation of the rigorous system which 
excluded the English trade from the Spanish colonies? Such 
a relaxation would greatly endear His Majesty to his subjects. 

With these suggestions the Chancellor sent off the powers 
which the King wanted. They weie drawn up by Vernon with 
his own hand, and sealed in such a manner that no subordinate 
officer was let into ihj se.rjt. Blanks were left, as the King 
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had directed, for the names of two Commissioners. But Somers 
gently hinted that it would be proper to fill those blanks with 
the names of persons who were English by naturalization if not 
by birth, and who would therefore be responsible to Parliament. 
The king now had what he wanted from England. The 
peculiarity of the Batavian polity threw some difficulties in 
his way ; but every difficulty yielded to his authority and to 
the dexterous management of Ueinsius. And, in truth, the 
treaty could not but be favourably regarded by the States 
General; for it had been carefully framed with the especial 
object of preventing France from obtaining any accession of 
territory or influence on the side of the Netherlands; and 
Dutchmen, who remembered the terrible year when the camp 
of Lewis had been pitched between Utrecht and Amsterdam, 
were delighted to find that he was not to add to his dominions 
a single fortress in their neighbourhood, and were quite willing 
to buy him off with whole provinces under the Pyrenees and 
the Apennines. The sanction both of the federal and of the 
provincial governments was given with ease and expedition ; 
and in the evening of the fourth of September, 1698, the treaty/ 
was signed. As to the blanks in the English powers, William 
had attended to his Chancellor's suggestion, and had inserted 
the names of Sir Joseph Williamson, minister at the Hague, a 
born Englishman, and of Portland, a naturalized Englishman. 
The Grand Pensionary and seven other Commissioners signed 
on behalf of the United Provinces. Tallard alone signed for 
France. lie seems to have been extravagantly elated by what 
seemed to be the happy issue of the negotiation in which he 
had borne so great a part, and in his next dispatch to Lewis 
boasted of the new treaty as destined to be the most famous 
that had been made during many centuries. 
\ William, too, was well pleased; and he had reason to be so. 
Had the King of Spain died, as all men expected, before the 
end of that year, it is highly probable that France would have , 
kept faith with England and the United Provinces ; and it is i 
almost certain that, if France had kept faith, the treaty would 
have been carried into effect without any serious opposition in 
any quarter. The emperor might have complained and 
threatened ; but he must have submitted ; for what could he 
do? He Lad no fleet; and it was therefore impossible for him 
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even to attempt to possess himself of Castile, of Arragon, of 
Sicily, of the Indies, in opposition to the united navies of the 
three greatest maritime powers in the world. In fact, the only 
part of the Spanish empire which he could hope to seize and 
hold by force against the will of the confederates of Loo was 
the Milanese ; and the Milanese the confederates of Loo had 
agreed to assign to his family. He would scarcely have been 
so mad as to disturb the peace of the world when the only 
thing which he had any chance of gaining by war was offered 
him without war. The Castilians would doubtless have 
ffesented the dismemberment of the unwieldy body of which 
iihey formed- the head. But they would have perceived that 
by resisting they were much more likely to lose the Indies 
1;han to preserve Guipuscoa. As to Italy, they could no more 
tmake war there than in the moon. Thus the crisis which had 
seemed likely to produce a European war of ten years would 
have produced nothing worse than a few angry notes and 
vplaintive manifestoes. 

Both the confederate Kings wbhed their compact to remain a 
fiecret while their brother Charles lived, and it probably would 
have remained secret had it been confided only to the English 
and Prenoh Ministers. But the institutions of the United 
Provinces were not well fitted for the purpose of concealment. 
It had been necessary to trust so many deputies and magistrates 
that rumors of what had been passing at Loo got abroad. 
Quiros, the Spanish ambassador at the Hague, followed the trail 
with such skill and perseverance that he discovered, if not 
the whole truth, yet enough to furnish materials for a despatoh 
which produced much irritation and alarm at Madrid. A 
council was summoned, and sate long in deliberation. The 
grandees of the proudest of courts could hardly fail to perceive 
that their next sovereign, be he who he might, would find it 
impossible to avoid sacrificing part of his defenceless and 
widely scattered empire in order to ])reserve the rest; they 
could not bear to think that a single fort, a single islet, in any 
of the four quarters of the world, was about to escape from 
the sullen domination of Castile. To this sentiment all the 
passions and prejudices of the haughty race were subordinate. 
*' We are ready," such was the phrase then in their mouths^ '' to 
go to any body, to go to the Dauphin, to go to the Devil, so 
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that we all go together." In the hope of averting the threatened 
dismemberment, the Spanish ministers advised their master to 
adopt as his heir the candidate whose pretensions it was under- 
stood that France, England and Holland were inclined to sup- 
port. The advice was taken; and it was soon every where 
known that His Catholic Majesty had solemnly designated as 1 
his successor his nephew Francis Joseph, Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria. France protested against this arrangement, not, as 
far as can now be judged, because she meant to violate the 
treaty of Loo, but because it would have been difl&cult for her, 
if she did not protest, to insist on the full execution of that 
treaty. Had she silently acquiesced in the nomination of the 
Electoral Prince, she would have appeared to admit that the 
Dauphin's pretensions were unfounded; and, if she admitted the 
Dauphin's pretensions to be unfounded, she could not, without 
flagrant injustice, demand several provinces as the price in con- 
sideration of which she would consent to waive those pretensions. 
Meanwhile the confederates had secured the co-operation of a 
most important person, the Elector of Bavaria, who was actually 
Governor of the Netherlands, and was likely to be, in a few 
months at farthest, regent of the whole Spanish monarchy. He 
was perfectly sensible that the consent of France, England, and 
Holland to his son's elevation was worth purchasing at almost 
any cost, and, with much alacrity, promised that, when the 
time came, he would do all in his power to facilitate the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Partition. He was indeed bound by 
the strongest ties to the confederates of Loo. They had, by a 
secret article added to the treaty, agreed that, if the Electoral 
Prince should become King of Spain, and then die without 
issue, his father should be his heir. The news that young 
Francis Joseph had been declared heir to the throne of Spain \ 
was welcome to all the potentates of Europe, with the single 
exception of his grandfather the Emperor. The vexation and 
indignation of Leopold were extreme. But there could be no 
doubt that, graciously or ungraciously, he would submit. It 
would have been madness in him to contend against all Western 
Europe on land ; and it was physically impossible for him to 
wage war on the sea. William was therefore able to indulge, 
during some weeks, the pleasing belief that he had by skill and 
firmness averted from the civilized world a general war which 
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had lately seemed to be imminent, and that he had secured the 
great community of nations against the undue predominance of 
one too powerful member. 

But the pleasure and the pride with which he contemplated 
the success of his foreign policy gave place to very diflerent 
feelings as soon as he again had to deal with our domestic fac- 
tions. And, indeed, those who most revere his memory must 
acknowledge that, in dealing with these factions, he did not, at 
this time, show his wonted statesmanship. For a wise man, he 
seems never to have been suflBciently aware how much offence 
is given by discourtesy in small things. His ministers had 
apprised him that the result of the elections had been unsatis- 
factory, and that the temper of the new representatives of the 
people would require much management. Unfortunately, he 
did not lay this intimation to heart. He had by proclamation 
t fixed the opening of the Parliament for the twenty-ninth of 
November. This was then considered as a very late day. For 
the London season began together with Michaelmas term ; and, 
even during the war, the King had scarcely ever failed to 
receive the compliments of his faithful Lords and Commons on 
the fifth of November, the anniversary both of his birth and 
of his memorable landing. The numerous members of the 
House of Commons who were in town, having their time on 
their hands, formed cabals, and heated themselves and each 
other by murmuring at his partiality for the country of his 
birth. He had been off to Holland, they said, at the earliest 
possible moment. He was now lingering in Holland to the 
latest possible moment. This was not the worst. The twenty- 
ninth of November came, but the King was not come. It was 
necessary that the Lords Justices should prorogue the Parliament 
to the sixth of December. The delay was imputed, and justly, 
to adverse winds. But the malcontents asked, with some reason, 
whether His Majesty had not known that there were often gales 
from the west in the German Ocean, and whether, when he had 
made a solemn appointment with the Estates of his Healm for a 
particular day, he ought not to have arranged things in such a 
way that nothing short of a miracle could have prevented him 
from keeping that appointment. 

Thus the ill humour which a large proportion of the new 
legislators had brought up from their country-seats became 
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more and more acrid every day, till they entered on their 
functions. One question was much agitated during this un- 
pleasant interval. Who was to be speaker? The Junto 
wished to place Sir Thomas Littleton in the chair. He was 
one of their ablest, most zealous, and most steadfast friends ; 
and had been, both in the House of Commons and at the 
Board of Treasury, an invaluable second to Montague. There 
was reason indeed to expect a strong opposition. That Little- 
ton was a Whig was a grave objection to him in the opinion 
of the Tories. That he was a place-man, and that he was for 
a standing army, were grave objections to him in the opinion 
of many who were not Tories. But nobody else came forward. 
The health of the late Speaker Foley had failed. Musgrave 
was talked of in coffee-houses ; but the rumour that he would 
be proposed soon died away. Seymor's name was in a few 
mouths ; but Seymor's day had gone by. He still possessed, 
indeed, those advantages which had once made him the first 
of the country gentlemen of England — illustrious descent, 
ample fortune, ready and weighty eloquence, perfect familiar- 
ity with parliamentary business. But all these things could 
not do so much to raise him as his moral character did to drag 
him down. Haughtiness such as his, though it could never 
have been liked, might, if it had been united with elevated 
sentiments of virtue and honour, have been pardoned. But of 
all the forms of pride, even the pride of upstart wealth not 
excepted, the most offensive is the pride of ancestry when 
found in company with sordid and ignoble vices, greediness, 
mendacity, knavery, and impudence ; and such was the pride 
of Seymour. Many, even of those who were well pleased to 
see the ministers galled by his keen and skilful rhetoric, 
remembered that he had sold himself more than once, and 
suspected that he was impatient to sell himself again. On the 
very eve of the opening of Parliament, a little tract entitled 
" Considerations on the choice of a Speaker " was widely cir- 
culated, and seems to have produced a great sensation. The 
writer cautioned the representatives of the people, at some 
length, against Littleton ; and then, in even stronger language, 
though more concisely, against Seymour ; but did not suggest 
any third person. The sixth of December came, and found 
the Country party, as it called itself, still unprovided with a 
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candidate. The King, who had not been many honrs in Lorf 
don, took his seat in the House of Lords. The Commons 
were summoned to the bar, and were directed to choose a 
speaker. They returned to their chamber. Hartington pro- 
posed Littleton ; and the proposition was seconded by Spencer. 
No other person was put in nomination : but there was a 
warm debate of two hours. Seymour, exasperated by finding 
that no party were inclined to support his pretensions, spoke 
with extravagant violence. He who could well remember the 
military despotism of Cromwell, who had been an active 
politician in the days of the Cabal, and who hadseen his own 
beautiful county turned into a Golgotha by the Bloody Circuit, 
declared that the liberties of the nation had never been in 
greater danger than at that moment, and that their doom 
would be fixed if a courtier should be called to the chair. The 
opposition insisted on dividing. Hartington's motion was 
carried by two hundred and forty two votes to a hundred and 
) thirty-five, Littleton himself, according to the childish old 
usage which has descended to our times, voting in the minor- 
ity. Three days later, he was presented and approved. 

The King then spoke from the throne. He declared his 
firm conviction that the Houses were disposed to do whatever 
was necessary for the safety, honour, and happiness of the 
kingdom, and he asked them for nothing more. When they 
came to consider the military and naval establishments, they 
would remember that, unless England were secure from attack, 
she could not continue to hold the high place which she had 
won for herself among European powers; her trade would 
languish, her credit would fail, and even her internal tranquil- 
ity would be in danger. He also expressed a hope that some 
progress would be made in the discharge of the debts contrac- 
ted during the war. " I think," he said, " an English Parlia- 
ment can never make such a mistake as not to hold sacred all 
Parliamentary engagements." 

The speech appeared to be well received; and during a 
short time William flattered himself that the great fault, as he 
considered it, of the preceding session would be repaired, that 
the army would be augmented, and that he should be able, at 
the important conjuncture which was approaching, to speak to 
foreign powers in tones of authority, and especially to keep 
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France steady to her engagements. The Whigs of the Junto 
better acquainted with the temper of the country and of the 
new House of Commons, pronounced it impossible to carry a 
vote for a land force of more than ten thousand men. Ten 
thousand men would probably be t)btained if His Majesty 
would authorize his servants to ask in his name for that num- 
ber, and to declare that with a smaller number he could not 
answer for the public safety. William, firmly convinced that 
twenty thousand would be too few, refused to make or em- 
power others to make a proposition which seemed to him 
absurd and disgraceful. Thus, at a moment at which it was 
peculiarly desirable that all who bore a part in the executive 
administration should act cordially together, there was serious 
dissension between him and his ablest councillors. For that 
dissension neither he nor they can be severely blamed. They 
were differently situated, and necessarily saw the same objects 
from different points of view. He, as was natural, considered 
the question chiefly as an European question. They, as was 
natural, considered it chiefly as an English question. They 
had found the antipathy to a standing army insurmountably 
strong even in the late Parliament, a Parliament disposed to 
place large confidence in them and in their master. In the 
new Parliament that antipathy amounted almost to a mania. 
That liberty, law, property, could never be secured while the 
Sovereign had a large body of regular troops at his command 
in time of peace, and that of all regular troops foreign troops 
were the most to be dreaded, had, during the recent elec- 
tions, been repeated in every town-hall and market-place, and 
scrawled upon every dead wall. The reductions of the pre- 
ceding year, it was said, even if they had been honestly carried 
into effect, would not have been sufficient ; and they had not 
been honestly carried into effect. On this subject the ministers 
pronounced the temper of the Commons to be such that, 
if any person high in office were to ask for what His Majesty 
thought necessary, there would assuredly be a violent explo- 
sion : the majority would probably be provoked into disband- 
ing all that remained of the army, and -the kingdom would be 
lefl without a single soldier. William, however, could not be 
brought to believe that the case was so hopeless. He listened 
too easily to some secret adviser, — Sunderland was probably 
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the man, — who accused Montague and Somers of cowardice 
and insincerity. They had, it was whispered in the royal 
ear, a majority whenever they really wanted one. They were 
bent upon placing their friend Littleton in the speaker's chair ; 
and they had carried their point triumphantly. They would 
carry as triumphantly a vote for a respectable military estab- 
lishment if the honour of their master and the safety of their 
country were as dear to them as the petty interest of their own 
faction. It was to no purpose that the King was told, what 
was nevertheless perfectly true, that not one half the members 
who had voted for Littleton could, by any art or eloquence, be 
induced to vote for an augmentation of the land force. While 
he was urging his ministers to stand up manfully against the 
popular prejudice, and while they were respectfully represent- 
ing to him that by so standing up they should only make that 
prejudice stronger and more noxious, the day came which the 
Commons had fixed for taking the royal speech into considera- 
tion. The House resolved itself into a Committee. The great 
question was instantly raised: What provision should be made 
for the defence of the realm ? It was naturally expected that 
the confidential advisers of the Crown would propose some- 
thing. As they remained silent, Harley took the lead, which 
properly belonged to them, and moved that the army should 
not exceed seven thousand men. Sir Charles Sedley suggested 
ten thousand. Vernon, who was present, was of opinion that 
this number would have been carried if it had been proposed by 
one who was known to speak on behalf of the King. But few 
members cared to support an amendment which was certain to 
be less pleasing to their constituents, and did not appear to be 
more pleasing to the Court, than the original motion. Harley's 
resolution passed the Committee. On the morrow it was re- 
ported and approved. The House also resolved that all the 
seven thousand men who were to be retained should be natural- 
born English subjects. Other votes were carried without a 
single division either in the committee or when the mace was 
on the table. 

The King's indignation and vexation were extreme. He 

■was angry with the opposition, with the ministers, with all 

England. The nation seemed to him to be under a judicial 

infatuation, blind to dangers which his sagacity perceived to 
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be real, near, and formidable, and morbidly apprehensive of 
dangers which his conscience told him were no dangers at all. 
The perverse islanders were willing to trust every thing that 
was most precious to them, their independence, their property, 
their laws, their religion, to the moderation and good faith of 
France, to the winds and the waves, to the steadiness and ex- 
pertness of battalions of ploughmen commanded by squires ; and 
yet they were afraid to trust him with the means of protecting 
them, lest he should use those means for the destruction of the 
liberties which he had saved from extreme peril, which he had 
fenced with new securities, which he had defended with the 
hazard of his life, and which from the day of his accession he 
. had never once violated. He was attached, and not without 
reason, to the Blue Dutch Footguards. That brigade had 
served under him for many years, and had been eminently 
distinguished by courage, discipline, and fidelity. In Decem- 
ber, 1688, that brigade had been the first in his army to enter 
the English capital, and had been intrusted with the important 
duty of occupying Whitehall and guarding the person of 
James. Eighteen months later, that brigade had been the first 
to plunge into the waters of the Boyne. Nor had the conduct 
of these veteran soldiers been less exemplary in their quarters 
than in the field. The vote which required the King to dis- 
card them merely because they were what he himself was, 
seemed to him a personal affront. All these vexations and 
scandals he imagined that his ministers might have averted if 
they had been more solicitous for his honour and for the suc- 
cess of his great scheme of policy, and less solicitous about 
their own popularity. They, on the other hand, continued to 
assure him, and, as far as can now be judged, to assure him 
with perfect truth, that it was altogether out of their power 
to effect what he wished. Something they might perhaps be 
able to do. Many members of the House of Commons had 
said in private that seven thousand men was too small a 
number, ff His Majesty would let it be understood that he 
should consider those who should vote for ten thousand as 
having done him good service, there might be hopes. But 
there could be no hope if gentlemen found that by voting for 
ten thousand they should please nobody ; that they should be 
held up to the counties and towns which they represented as 
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turncoats and slaves for going so far to meet his wishes, and 
that they should be at the' same time frowned upon at Ken- 
sington for not going farther. The King was not to be moved. 
He had been too great to sink into littleness without a strug- 
gle. He had been the soul of two great coalitions, the dread 
of France, the hope of all oppressed nations. And was he to 
be degraded into a mere puppet of the Harleys and the Howes, 
a petty prince who could neither help nor hurt, a less formid- 
able enemy and less valuable ally than the Elector of Branden- 
burg or the Duke of Savoy ? His spirit, quite as arbitrary 
and as impatient of control as that of any of his predecessors, 
Stuart, Tudor, or Plantagenet, swelled high against this igno- 
minious bondage. It was well known at Versailles that he. 
was cruelly mortified and incensed ; and, during a short time, 
a strange hope was cherished there that, in the heat of his 
resentment, he might be induced to imitate his uncles, Charles 
and James, to conclude another treaty of Dover, and to sell 
himself into vassalage for a subsidy which might make him 
independent of his niggardly and mutinous Parliament. Such 
a subsidy, it was thought, might be disguised under the name 
of a compensation for the little principality of Orange which 
Lewis had long been desirous to purchase even at a fancy 
price. A despatch was drawn up containing a paragraph by 
which Tallard was to be apprised of his master's views, and 
instructed not to hazard any distinct proposition, but to try 
the eflfect of cautious and delicate insinuations, and, if possible, 
to draw William on to speak first. This paragraph was, on 
second thoughts, canceled ; but that it should ever have been 
written must be considered a most significant circumstance. 

It may with confidence be affirmed that William would 
never have stooped to be the pensioner of France ; but it was 
with difficulty that he was, at this conjuncture, dissuaded from 
throwing up the government of England. When first he 
threw out hints about retiring to the Continent, his ministers 
imagined that he was only trying to frighten them into making 
a desperate effort to obtain for him an efficient army. But they 
soon saw reason to believe that he was in earnest. That he 
was in earnest, indeed, can hardly be doubted ; for, in a con- 
fidential letter to Heinsius, whom he could have no motive for 
deceiving, he intimated his intention very clearly. " I fore- 
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see," he writes, "that I shall be driven to take an extreme 
course, and that I shall see you again in Holland sooner than 
I had imagined."* In fact, he had resolved to go down to the 
Lords, to send for the Commons, and to make his last speech 
from the throne. That speech he actually prepared, and had 
it translated. He meant to tell his hearers that he had come 
to England to rescue their religion and their liberties; that, 
for that end, he had been under the necessity of waging a long 
and cruel war; that the war had, by the blessing of God, 
ended in an honorable and advantageous peace ; and that the 
nation might now be tranquil and happy, if only those pre- 
cautions were adopted which he had on the first day of the 
session recommended as essential to the public security. 
Since, however, the Estates of the Realm thought fit to slight 
his advice, and to expose themselves to the imminent risk of 
ruin, he would not be the witness of calamities which he had 
not caused and which he could not avert. He must therefore 
request the Houses to present to him a bill providing for the 
government of the realm : he would pass that bill, and with- 
draw from a post in which he could no longer be useful ; but 
he should always take a deep interest in the welfare of England ; 
and, if what he forboded should come to pass, if in some day 
of danger she should again need his services, his life should be 
hazarded as freely as ever in her defence. 

When the King showed his speech to the Chancellor, that 
wise minister forgot for a moment his habitual self-command. 
" This is extravagance. Sir,*' he said, " this is madness. I im- 
plore Your Majesty, for the sake of your own honour, not to 
say to any body else what you have said to me." He argued 
the matter during two hours, and no doubt lucidly and forcibly. 
William listened patiently, but his purpose remained un- 
changed. 

The alarm of the ministers seems to have been increased by 
finding that the King's intention had been confided to Marl- 
borough, the very last man to whom such a secret would have 
been imparted unless William had really made up his mind to 
abdicate in favor of the Princess of Denmark. Somers had 
another audience, and again began to expostulate. But William 
cut him short. " We shall not agree, my Lord ; my mind is 

* Deo. 20-30, 1698. 
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made up." *' Then, Sir," said Somers, "I have to request that 
I may be excused from assisting as Chancellor at the fatal act 
which Your Majesty meditates. It was from ray King that I 
received this seal, and I beg that he will take it from me while 
he is still my King." 

In these circumstances the ministers, though with scarcely 
the faintest hope of success, determined to try what they could 
do to meet the King's wishes. A select Committee had been 
appointed by the House of Commons to frame a bill for the 
disbanding of all the troops above seven thousand. A motion 
was made by one of the Court party that this Committee should 
be instructed to reconsider the number of men. Vernon ac- 
quitted himself well in the debate. Montague spoke with even 
more than his wonted ability and energy, but in vain. So far 
was he from being able to rally round him such a majority 
as that which had supported him in the preceding Parliament, 
that he could not count on the support even of the placemen 
who sate at the same executive board with him. Thomas Pel- 
ham, who had, only a few months before, been made a Lord of 
the Treasury, tried to answer him. " I own," said Pelham, 
"that last year I thought a large land force necessai'y ; this 
year I think such a force unnecessary ; but I deny that I have 
been guilty of any inconsistency. Last year the great question 
of the Spanish succession was unsettled, and there was serious 
danger of a general war. That question has now been settled 
in the best possible way, and we may look forward to many 
years of peace." A Whig of still greater note and authority, 
the Marquess of Hartington, separated himself on this occasion 
from the Junto. The current was irresistible. At last the 
voices of those who tried to speak for the instruction were 
drowned by clamor. When the question was put, there was 
a great shout of No, and the minority submitted. To divide 
would have been merely to have exposed their weakness. 

By this time it became clear that the relations between the 
executive government and the Parliament were again what 
they had been before the year 1695. The history of our polity 
at this time is closely connected with the history of one man. 
Hitherto Montague's career liad been more splendidly and 
uninterruptedly successful than that of any member of the 
House of Common^, since the House of Commons had begun to 
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exist. And now fortune had turned. By the Tories he had 
long been hated as a Whig ; and the rapidity of his rise, the 
the brilliancy of his fame and the unvarying good luck which 
seemed to attend him, had made many Whigs his enemies. He 
was absurdly compared to the upstart favourites of a former age, 
Carr and Villiers, men whom he resembled in nothing but in 
the speed with which he had mounted from a humble to a lofty 
position. They had, without rendering any service to the State, 
without showing any capacity for the conduct of great affairs, 
been elevated to the highest dignities, in spite of the murmurs 
of the whole nation, by the mere partiality of the Sovereign. 
Montague owed every thing to his own merit and to the public 
opinion of his merit. With his master he appears to have had 
very little intercourse, and none that was not official. He was, 
in truth, a living monument of what the Revolution had done 
for the country. The Revolution had found him a young stu- 
dent in a cell by the Cam, poring on the diagrams which illus- 
trated the newly-discovered laws of centripetal and centrifugal 
force, writing little copies of verses, and indulging visions of 
parsonages with rich glebes, and of closes in old cathedral 
towns ; had developed in him new talents; had held out to him 
the hope of prizes of a very different sort from a rectory or a 
prebend. His eloquence had gained for him the ear of the Le- 
gislature. His skill in fiscal and commercial affairs had won 
for him the confidence of the city. During four years he had 
been the undisputed leader of the majority of the House of 
Commons, and every one of those years he had made memora- 
ble by great parliamentary victories and by great public services. 
It should seem that his succeas ought to have been gratifying 
to the nation, and especially to that assembly of which he was 
the chief ornament, of which, indeed, he might be called the 
creature. The representatives of the people ought to have been 
well pleased to find that their approbation could, in the new 
order of things, do for the man whom they delighted to honor, 
all that the mightiest of the Tudors could do for Leicester, or 
the most arbitrary of the Stuarts for Strafford. But, strange to 
say, the Commons soon began to regard with an evil eye that 
greatness which was their own work. The fault, indeed, was 
partly Montague's. With all his ability, he had not the wisdom 
to avert, by suavity and moderation, that curse, the inseparable 
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concomitant of prosperity and glory, which the ancients per- 
sonified under the name of Nemesis. His head, strong for all 
the purposes of debate and arithmetical calculation, was weak 
against the intoxicating influence of success and fame. He be- 
came proud even to insolence. Old companions, who, a very 
few years before, had punned and rhymed with him in garrets, 
had dined with him in cheap ordinaries, had sate with him in 
the pit, and had lent him some silver to pay his seamstress's 
bill, hardly knew their friend Charles in the great man who 
could not forget for one moment that he was First Lord of the 
Treasury, that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he had 
been a regent of the kingdom, that he had founded the Bank of 
England and the new East India Company, that he had restored 
the currency, that he had invented the Exchequer Bills, that he had 
planned the General Mortgage, and that he had been pronounced, 
by a solemn vote of the Commons, to have deserved all the 
favours which he had received from the Crown. It was said that 
I admiration of himself and contempt of others were indicated by 
all his gestures, and written in all the lines of his face. The 
very way in which the little jackanapes, as the hostile pam- 
phleteers loved to call him, strutted through the lobby, making 
the most of his small figure, rising on his toe, and perking up 
his chin, made him enemies. Rash and arrogant sayings were 
imputed to him, and perhaps invented for him. He was ac- 
cused of boasting that there was nothing that he could not carry 
through the House of Commons — that he could turn the ma- 
jority round his finger. A crowd of libellers assailed him with 
much more than political hatred. Boundless rapacity and cor* 
ruption were laid to his charge. He was represented as selling 
all the places in the revenue department for three years' pur- 
chase. The opprobrious nickname of Filcher was fastened on 
him. His luxury, it was said, was not less inordinate than his 
avarice. There was indeed an attempt made at this time to 
raise against the leading Whig politicians and their allies, the 
great moneyed men of the City, a cry much resembling the cry 
which, seventy or eighty years later, was raised against the 
English Nabobs. Great wealth, suddenly acquired, is not oflen 
enjoyed with moderation, dignity, and good taste. It is ther^ 
fore not impossible that there may have been some small foun^ 
dation for the extravagant stories with which malcontent 
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pamphleteers amused the leisure of malcontent squires. In 
such stories Montague played a conspicuous part. He con- 
trived, it was said, to be at once as rich as Croesus and as riot- 
ous' as Mark Anthony. His stud and his cellar were beyond all 
price. His very lacqueys turned up their noses at claret. He 
and his confederates were described as spending the immense 
sums of which they had plundered the public in banquets of 
four courses, such as Lucullus might have eaten in the Hall of 
Apollo. A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched by jobs, grants, 
bribes, lucky purchases, and lucky sales of stock, was cheap at 
eighty pounds. At the end of every course all the fine linen 
on the table was changed. Those who saw the pyramids of 
choice wild fowl imagined that the entertainment had been pre- 
pared for fifty epicures at the least. Only six birds' nests from 
the Nicobar Islands were to be had in London ; and all the six, 
bought at an enormous price, were smoking in soup on the 
board. These fables were destitute alike of probability and of 
evidence. But Grub Street could devise no fable injurious to 
Montague which was not certain to find credence in more than 
half the manor-houses and vicarages of England. 

It may seem strange that a man who loved literature pas- 
sionately, and rewarded literary merit munificently, should 
have been more savagely reviled, both in prose and verse, than 
almost any other politician in our history. But there is really 
no cau:je for wonder. A powerful, liberal, and discerning pro- 
tector of genius is very likely to be mentioned with honour 
long after his death, but is very likely also to be most brutally 
libelled during his life. In every age there will be twenty bad 
writers for one good one ; and every bad writer will think him- 
self a good one. A ruler who neglects all men of letters alike, 
does not wound the self-love of any man of letters; but a 
ruler who shows favour to the few men of letters who deserve 
it, inflicts on the many the miseries of disappointed hope, of 
affronted pride, of jealousy cruel as the grave. All the rage of 
a multitude of authors, irritated at once by the sting of want 
and by the sting of vanity, is directed against the unfortunate 
patron. It is true that the thanks and eulogies of those whom 
he has befriended will be remembered when the invectives of 
those whom he has neglected are forgotten. But in his own 
time the obloquy will probably make as much noise and find 

Vol. v.— 9 
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as much credit as the panegyric. The name of Msecenas has 
been made immortal by Horace and Virgil, and is popularly 
used to designate an accomplished statesman, who lives in close 
intimacy with the greatest poets and wits of his time, and heaps 
benefits on them with the most'delicate generosity. Bat it may 
well be suspected that, if the verses of Alpinus and FanniaS| 
of Bavins and Msevius, had come down to us, we might see 
Maecenas represented as the most niggardly and tasteless of 
human beings, nay, as a man who, on system, neglected and 
persecuted all intellectual superiority. It is certain that Mon- 
tague was thus represented by contemporary scribblers. They 
told the world in essays, in letters, in dialogues, in ballads, that 
he would do nothing for anybody without being paid either in 
money or in some vile services ; that he not only never re- 
warded merit, but hated it whenever he saw it; that he prac- 
ticed the meanest arts for the purpose of depressing it ; that 
those whom he protected and enriched were not men of ability 
and virtue, but wretches distinguished only by their sycophancy 
and their low debaucheries. And this was said of the man 
who made the fortune of Joseph Addison and of Isaac Newton. 
Nothing had done more to diminish the influence of Monta- 
gue in the House of Commons than a step which he had taken 
a few weeks before the meeting of the Parliament It would 
seem that the result of the general election had made him 
uneasy, and that he had looked anxiously round him for some 
harbor in which he might take refuge from the storms which 
seemed to be gathering. While his thoughts were thus em- 
ployed, he learned that the Auditorship of the Exchequer had 
suddenly become vacant. The Auditorship was held for life. 
The duties were formal and easy. The gains were uncertain, 
for they rose and fell with the public expenditure ; but they 
could hardly, in time of peace, and under the most economical 
administration, be less than four thousand pounds a year, and 
were likely, in time of war, to be more than double of that sum. 
Montague marked this great office for his own. He could not 
indeed take it while he continued to be in charge of the public 
purse ; for it would have been indecent, and perhaps illegal, 
that he should audit his own accounts. He therefore selected 
his brother Christopher, whom he had lately made a Commis- 
sioner of the Excise, to keep the place for him. There was, as 
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may easily be supposed, no want of powerful and noble com- 
petitors for such a prize. Leeds had, more than twenty years 
before, obtained from Charles the Second a patent granting the 
reversion to Caermarthen. Godolphin, it was said, pleaded a 
promise made by William. But Montague maintained, and 
was, it seems, right in maintaining, that both the patent of 
Charles and the promise of William had been given under a 
mistake, and that the right of appointing the Auditor belonged 
not to the Crown, but to the Board of Treasury. He carried 
his point with characteristic audacity and celerity. The news 
of the vacancy reached London on a Sunday. On the Tuesday 
the new Auditor was sworn in. The ministers were amazed. 
Even the Chancellor, with whom Montague was on terms of in- 
timate friendship, had not been consulted. Godolphin devoured 
his ill temper. Caermarthen ordered out his wonderful yacht, 
and hastened to complain to the King, who was then at Loo. 
But what had been done could not be undone. 

This bold stroke placed Montague's fortune, in the lower 
sense of the word, out of hazard, but increased the animosity 
of his enemies and cooled the zeal of his adherents. In a 
letter written by one of his colleagues. Secretary Vernon, on 
the day after the appointment, the Auditorship is described as 
at once a safe and lucrative place. " But I thought," Vernon 
proceeds, "Mr. Montague was too aspiring to stoop to anything 
below the height he was in, and that he least considered profit." 
This feeling was no doubt shared by many of the friends of the 
ministry. It was plain that Montague was preparing a retreat 
for himself. This flinching of the captain, just on the eve of a 
perilous campaign, naturally disheartened the whole army. It 
deserves to be remarked that, more than eighty years later, 
another great Parliamentary leader was placed in a very simi- 
lar situation. The younger William Pitt held in 1784: the 
same offices which Montague had held in 1698. Pitt was pressed 
in 1784 by political difficulties not less than those with which 
Montague had contended in 1698. Pitt was also, in 1784, a 
much poorer man than Montague in 1798. Pitt, in 1784, like 
Montague in 1698, had at his own absolute disposal a lucrative 
sinecure place in the Exchequer. Pitt gave away the office 
which would have made him an opulent man, and gave it away 
in such a manner as at once to reward unfortunate merit, and 
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to relieve the country from a burden. For this disinterested- 
ness he was repaid by the enthusiastic applause of his followerS| 
by the enforced respect of his opponents, and by the confidence 
which, through all the vicissitudes of a chequered and at length 
disastrous career, the great body of Englishmen reposed in his 
public spirit and in his personal integrity. In the intellectual 
qualities of the statesman Montague was probably not inferior 
to Pitt. But the magnanimity, the dauntless courage, the 
contempt for riches and for baubles, to which, more than lo 
any intellectual quality, Pitt owed his long ascendancy, were 
wanting to Montague. 

The faults of Montague were great but his punishment was 
cruel. It was indeed a punishment which must have been 
more bitter than the bitterness of death to a man whose vanity 
was exquisitely sensitive, and who had been spoiled by early 
and rapid success and by constant prosperity. Before the new 
Parliament had been a month sitting, it was plain that his 
empire was at an end. He spoke with the old eloquence, but 
his speeches no longer called forth the old response. What- 
ever he proposed was maliciously scrutinized. The success of 
his budget of the preceding year had surpassed all expectation. 
The two millions which he had undertaken to find had been 
raised with a rapidity which seemed magical. Yet for bring- 
ing the riches of the city, in an unprecedented flood, to overflow 
the Exchequer, he was reviled as if his scheme had failed more 
ludicrously than the Tory Land Bank. Emboldened by his 
unpopularity, the Old East India Company presented a petition 
praying that the General Society Act, which his influence and 
eloquence had induced the late Parliament to pass, might be 
extensively modified. Howe took the matter up. It was 
moved that leave should be given to bring in a bill according 
to the prayer of the petition ; the motion was carried by a 
hundred and seventy-five votes to a hundred and forty-eight; 
and the whole question of the trade with the Eastern seas was 
re-opened. The bill was brought in, but was, with great diffi- 
culty and by a very small majority, thrown out on the second 
reading.* On other financial questions, Montague, so lately 

* Commons' Journals, February 24, 27 ; March 9, 1698-9. In the Vernon 
Correspondence a letter about the East India question which belongs to the 
year 1C0D-17CO is put under the date of Feb. 10, 169S-9. The truth is that 
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the oracle of the Committee of Supply, was now hearrl with 
malevolent distrust. If his enemies were unable to detect any 
flaw in his reasonings and calculations, they could at least 
whisper that Mr. Montague was very cunning; that it was not 
easy to track him ; but that it might be taken for granted that 
for whatever he did he had some sinister motive, and that the 
safest course was to negative whatever he proposed. Though 
that House of Commons was economical even to a vice, the 
majority preferred paying high interest to paying low interest, 
solely because the plan for raising money at low interest had 
been framed by him. In a dispatch from the Dutch embassy 
the States-General were informed that many of the votes of that 
session which had caused astonishment out of doors were to bo 
ascribed to nothing but to the bitter envy which the ability and 
fame of Montague had excited. It was not without a hard 
struggle and a sharp pang that the first Englishman who has 
held that high position which has now been long called the 
leadership of the House of Commons submitted to be deposed. 
But he was set upon with cowardly malignity by whole rows 
of small men, none of whom singly would have dared to look 
him in the face. A contemporary pamphleteer compared him 
to an owl in the sunshine pursued and pecked to death by 
flights of tiny birds. On one occasion he was irritated into 
uttering an oath. Then there was a cry of Order ; and he was 
threatened with the Sergeant and the Tower. On another 
occasion he was moved even to she<ldino: tears of racre and 
vexation — tears which only moved the mockery of his low- 
minded and bad hearted foes. 

If a minister were now to find himself thus situated in a 
House of Commons which had just been elected, and from 
which it would therefore be idle to appeal to the electors, he 
would instantly resign his office, and his adversaries would 
take his place. The change would be most advantageous to 
the public, even if we suppose his successor to be both less 
virtuous and less able than himself. For it is much better for 
the country to have a bad ministry than to have no ministry 
at all ; and there would be no ministry at all if the executive 
departments were filled by men whom the representatives of 

this most valuable correspondence cannot be used to good purpose bj smy 
writer who does not do for himself all that the editor ought to have done. 
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the people took every opportunity of thwarting and insulting. 
That an unprincipled man should be followed by a majority 
of the House of Commons is no doubt an evil. But, when 
this is the case, he will nowhere be so harmless as at the head 
of affairs. As he already possesses the power to do boundless 
mischief, it is desirable to give him a strong motive to abstain 
from doing mischief; and such a motive he has from the mo- 
ment that he is intrusted with the administration. Office of 
itself does much to equalize politicians. It by no means 
brings all characters to a level ; but it does bring high charac- 
ters down, and low characters up towards a common standard. 
In power the most patriotic and most enlightened statesman 
finds that he must disappoint the expectations of his admirers ; 
that, if he eflFects any good, he must effect it by compromise ; 
that he must relinquish many favourite schemes ; that he must 
bear with many abuses. On the other hand, power turns the 
very vices of the most worthless adventurer, his selfish ambi- 
tion, his sordid cupidity, his vanity, his cowardice, into a sort 
of public spirit. The most greedy and cruel wrecker that 
ever put np false lights to lure mariners to their destruction 
will do his best to preserve a ship from going to pieces on the 
rocks if he is taken on board of her and made pilot : and so 
the most profligate Chancellor of the Exchequer must wish 
that trade may flourish, that the revenue may come in well, 
and that he may be able to take taxes off instead of putting 
them on. The most profligate First Lord of the Admiralty 
must wish to receive news of a victory like that of the Nile 
rather than of a mutiny like that at the Nore. There is, 
therefore, a limit to the evil which is to be apprehended from 
the worst ministry that is likely ever to exist in England. 
But to the evil of having no ministry, to the evil of having a 
House of Commons permanently at war with the executive 
government, there is absolutely no limit. This was signally 
proved in 1699 and 1700. Had the statesmen of the Junto, as 
soon as they had ascertained the temper of the new Parlia- 
ment, acted as statesmen similarly situated would now act, 
great calamities would have been averted. The chie& of the 
opposition must then have been called upon to form a govern- 
ment. With the power of the late ministry the responsibility 
of the late ministry would have been transferred to them ; and 
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that responsibility would at once have sobered them. The 
orator whose eloquence had been the delight of the Country 
party would have had to exert his ingenuity on a new set of 
topics. There would have been an end of his invectives 
against courtiers and placemen, of piteous moanings about the 
intolerable weight of the land tax, of his boasts that the militia 
of Kent and Sussex, without the help of a single regular 
soldier, would turn the conquerors of Landen to the right 
about. He would himself have been a courtier : he would 
himself have been a placeman : he would have known that he 
should be held accountable for all the misery which a national 
bankruptcy or a French invasion might produce : and, instead 
of laboring to get up a clamor for the reduction of imposts, and 
the disbanding of regiments, he would have employed all his 
talents and influence for the purpose of obtaining from Parlia- 
ment the means of supporting public credit, and of putting the 
country in a good posture of defence. Meanwhile the states- 
men who were out might have watched the new men, might 
have checked them when they were wrong, might have come 
to their help when, by doing right, they had raised a mutiny 
in their own absurd and perverse faction. In this way Mon- 
tague and Somers might, in opposition, have been really far 
more powerful than they could be while they filled the highest 
posts in the executive government, and were outvoted every 
day in the House of Commons. Their retirement would have 
mitigated envy; their abilities would have been missed and 
regretted; their unpopularity would have passed to their 
successors, who would have grievously disappointed vulgar 
expectation, and would have been under the necessity of 
eating their own words in every debate. The league between 
the Tories and the discontented Whigs would have been 
dissolved ; and it is probable that, in a session or two, the 
public voice would have loudly demanded the recall of the 
best Keeper of the Great Seal and of the best First Lord of 
the Treasury the oldest man living could remember. 

But these lessons, the fruits of the experience of five gene- 
rations, had never been taught to the politicians of the seven- 
teenth century. Notions imbibed before the Eevolution still 
kept possession of the public mind. Not even Somers, the fore- 
most man of his age in civil wisdom, thought it strange that 
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one party should be in possession of the executive administra- 
tion while the other predominated in the Legislature. Thus, 
at the beginning of 1699, there ceased to be a ministry, and 
years elapsed before the servants of the Crown and the repre- 
sentatives of the people were again joined in a union as harmo- 
nious as that which had existed from the general election of 
1695 to the general election of 1698. The anarchy lasted, with 
some short intervals of coraposedness, till the general election 
of 1705. No portion of our Parliamentary history is less 
pleasing or more instructive. It will be seen that the House of 
Commons became altogether ungovernable, abused its gigantic 
power with unjust and insolent caprice, browbeat King and 
Lords, the Courts of Common Law and the Constituent bodies, 
violated rights guaranteed by the Great Charter, and at length 
made itself so odious that the people were glad to take shelter 
under the protection of the throne and of the hereditary aris- 
tocracy from the tyranny of the assembly which had been 
chosen by themselves. 

The evil which had brought so much discredit on representa- 
tive institutions was of gradual, though of rapid growth, and 
did not, in the first session of the Parliament of 1698, take the 
most alarming form. The lead of the House of Commons had, 
however, entirely passed away from Montague, who was still 
^the first minister of finance, to the chiefs of the turbulent and 
discordant opposition. Among those chiefs the most powerful 
was Uarley, who, while almost constantly acting with the Tories 
and High Churchmen, continued to use, on occasions cunningly 
selected, the political and religious phraseology which he had 
learned in his youth among the Boundheads. He thus, while 
high in the esteem of the country gentlemen, and even of his 
hereditary enemies, the country parsons, retained a portion of 
the favor with which he and his ancestors had long been re- 
garded by Whigs and Nonconformists. He was therefore pecu- 
liarly well qualified to act as mediator between the two sections 
of the majority. 

The bill for the disbanding of the army passed with little 
opposition through theUouse till it reached the last stage. Then, 
at length, a stand was made, but in vain. Vernon wrote the 
next day to Shrewsbury that the ministers had had a division 
which they need not be ashamed of; for that they had mustered 
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a hundred and fifty-fonr against two hundred and twenty-one. 
Such a division would not be considered as matter of boast 
by a Secretary of State in our time. 

The bill went up to the House of Lords, where it was re- 
garded with no great favor. But this was not one of those 
occasions on which the House of Lords can act effectually as 
a check on the popular branch of the legislature. No good 
would have been done by rejecting the bill for disbanding the 
troops unless the King could have been furnished with the 
means of maintaining them ; and with such means he could be 
furnished only by the House of Commons. Somers, in a 
speech of which both the eloquence and the wisdom were 
greatly admired, placed the question in the true light. He set 
forth strongly the dangers to which the jealousy and parsi- 
mony of the representatives of the people exposed the country. 
But any thing, he said, was better than that the King and the 
Peers should engage, without hope of success, in an acrimon- 
ious conflict with the Commons. Tankerville spoke with his 
usual ability on the same side. Nottingham and the other 
Tories remained silent, and the bill passed without a division. 

By this time the King's strong understanding had mastered, 
as it seldom failed, after a struggle, to master, his rebellious 
temper. He had made up his mind to fulfil his great mission 
to the end. It was with no common pain that he admitted it 
to be necessary for him to give his assent to the Disbanding 
Bill. But in this case it would have been worse than useless 
to resort to his veto. For, if the bill had been rejected, the 
army would have been dissolved, and he would have been left 
without even the seven thousand men whom the Commons 
were willing to allow him. 

He determined, therefore, to comply with the wish of his 
people, and at the same time to give them a weighty and 
serious, but friendly admonition. Never had he succeeded 
better in suppressing the outward signs of his emotions than 
on the day on which he carried this determination into effect. 
The public mind was much excited. The crowds in the parks 
and streets were immense. The Jacobites came in troops, 
hoping to enjoy the pleasure of reading shame and rage on 
the face of him whom they most hated and dreaded. The 
hope was disappointed. The Prussian Minister, a discerning 
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observer, free from the passions which distracted English 
society, accompanied the royal procession from St. James's 
Palace to Westminster Hall. He well knew how bitterly 
William had been mortified, and was astonished to see him 
present himself to the public gaze with a serene and cheerful 
aspect. 

The speech delivered from the throne was much admired, 
and the correspondent of the States General acknowledged 
that he despaired of exhibiting in a French translation the 
graces of style which distinguished the original. Indeed, that 
weighty, simple, and dignified eloquence which becomes the 
lips of a sovereign was seldom wanting in any composition 
of which the plan was furnished by William and the language 
by Somers. The King informed the Lords and Commons that 
he had come down to pass their bill as soon as it was ready 
for him. He could not, indeed, but think that they had car- 
ried the reduction of the army to a dangerous extent. He 
could not but feel that they had treated him unkindly in re- 
quiring him to part with those guards who had come over 
with him to deliver England, and who had since been near 
him on every field of battle. But it was his fixed opinion 
that nothing could be so pernicious to the State as that he 
should be regarded by his people with distrust — distrust of 
which he had not expected to be the object, after what he had 
endeavored, ventured, and acted to restore and to secure their 
liberties. He had now, he said, told the Houses plainly the 
reason, the only reason, which had induced him to pass their 
bill ; and it was his duty to tell them plainly, in discharge of 
his high trust, and in order that none might hold him account- 
able for the evils which he had vainly endeavored to avert, 
that, in his judgment, the nation was left too much exposed. 

When the Commons had returned to their chamber, and the 
King's speech had been read from the chair, Howe attempted 
to raise a storm. A gross insult had been offered to the 
House. The King ought to be asked who had put such words 
into his mouth. But the spiteful agitator found no support. 
The majority were so much pleased with the King for promptly 
passing the bill that they were not disposed to quarrel with 
him for frankly declaring that he disliked it. It was resolved 
without a division that an address should be presented, thank- 
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ing him for his gracious speech and for his ready compliance 
with the wishes of his people, and assuring him that his 
grateful Commons would never forget the great things which 
he had done for the country, would never give him cause to 
think them unkind or undutiful, and would, on all occasions, 
stand by him against all enemies. 

Just at this juncture tidings arrived which might well raise 
misgivings in the minds of those who had voted for reducing 
the national means of defence. The Electoral Prince of Bava- 
ria was no more. The Gazette which announced that the Dis- 
banding Bill had received the royal assent informed the public 
that he was dangerously ill at Brussels. The next Gazette con- 
tained the news of his death. Only a few weeks had elapsed 
since all who were anxious for the peace of the world had 
learned with joy that he had been named heir to the Spanish 
throne. That the boy just entering upon life with such hopes 
should die, while the wretched Charles, long ago half dead 
continued to creep about between his bedroom and his chapel 
was an event for which, notwithstanding the proverbial uucer 
tainty of life, the minds of men were altogether unprepared 
A peaceful solution of the great question now seemed impos 
sible. France and Austria were left confronting each other. 
Within a month the whole Continent might be in arms. Pious 
men saw in this stroke, so sudden and so terrible, the plain 
signs of the Divine displeasure. God had a controversy with 
the nations. Nine years of fire, of slaughter, and of famine 
had not been sufficient to reclaim a guilty world, and a second 
and more severe chastisement was at hand. Others muttered 
that the event which all good men lamented was to be ascribed 
to unprincipled ambition. It would indeed have been strange 
if, in that age, so important a death, happening at so critical a 
moment, had not been imputed to poison. The father of the 
deceased Prince loudly accused the Court of Vienna; and the 
imputation, though not supported by the slightest evidence, was, 
during some time, believed by the vulgar. 

The politicians at the Dutch embassy imagined that now at 
length the Parliament would listen to reason. It seemed that 
even the country gentlemen must begin to contemplate the pro- 
bability of an alarming crisis. The merchants of the Eoyal 
Exchange, much better acquainted than the country gentlemen 
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with foreign lands, and much more accustomed than the coun- 
try gentlemen to take large views, were in great agitation. 
Nobody could mistake the beat of that wonderful pulse which 
had recently begun, and has, during five generations, continued 
to indicate the variations of the body politic. When Littleton 
was chosen speaker, the stocks rose. When it was resolved 
that the army should be reduced to seven thousand men, the 
stocks fell. When the death of the Electoral Prince was known, 
they fell still lower. The subscriptions to a new loan, which 
the Commons had, from mere spite to Montague, determined to 
raise on conditions of which he disapproved, came in very 
slowly. The signs of a reaction of feeling were discernible 
both in and out of Parliament. Many men are alarmists by con- 
stitution. Trenchard and Howe had frightened most men by 
writing and talking about the danger to which liberty and pro- 
perty would be exposed if the government were allowed to 
keep a large body of Janissaries in pay. That danger had 
ceased to exist ; and those people who must always be afraid of 
something, as they could no longer be afraid of a standing 
I army, began to be afraid of the French King. There was a 
turn in the tide of public opinion, and no part of statesmanship 
is more important than the art of taking the tide of public 
opinion at the turn. On more than one occasion William 
showed himself a master of that art; but on the present occa- 
sion, a sentiment, in itself amiable and respectable, led him to 
commit the greatest mistake of his whole life. Had he at this 
conjuncture again earnestly pressed on the Houses the import- 
ance of providing for the defence of the kingdom, and asked of 
them an additional number of English troops, it is not impro- 
bable that he might have carried his point; it is certain that, if 
he had failed, there would have been nothing ignominious in 
his failure. Unhappily, instead of raising a great public ques- 
tion, on which he was in the right, on which he had a good 
chance of succeeding, and on which he might have been de- 
feated without any loss of diginity, he chose to raise a personal 
question on which he was in the wrong — on which, right or 
wrong, he was sure to be beaten, and on which he could not be 
beaten without being degraded. Instead of pressing for more 
English regiments, he exerted all his influence to obtain for the 
Dutch Guards permission to remain in the island. 
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The first trial of strength was in the Upper Ilouse. A reso- 
lution was moved there to the eflfect that the Lords wouldr 
gladly concur in any plan that could be suggested for retaining 
the services of the Dutch brigade. The motion was carried by/ 
fifty -four votes to thirty -eight. But a protest was entered, and 
was signed by all the minority. It is remarkable that Devon- 
shire was, and that Marlborough was not one of the Dissentients. 
Marlborough had formerly made himself conspicuous by the 
keenness and pertinacity with which he had attacked the Dutch. 
But he had now made his peace with the Court, and was in the 
receipt of a large salary from the civil list. He was in the 
House on that day, and therefore, if he voted, he must have 
voted with the majority. The Cavendishes had generally been 
strenuous supporters of the King and the Junto; but, on the 
subject of the foreign troops, Hartington in one House and his 
father in the other were intractable. 

This vote of the Lords caused much murmuring among the 
Commons. It was said to be most unparliamentary to pass a 
bill one week, and the next week to pass a resolution condemn- 
ing that bill. It was true that the bill had been passed before 
the death of the Electoral Prince was known in London. But 
that unhappy event, though it might be a good reason for 
increasing the English army, could be no reason for departing 
Irom the principle that the English army should consist of 
Englishmen. A gentleman who despised the vulgar clamor 
against professional soldiers, who held the doctrine of Somers's 
Balancing Letter, and who was prepared to vote for twenty or 
even thirty thousand men, might yet well askVhy any of those 
men should be foreigners. Were our countrymen naturally 
inferior to men of other races in any of the qualities which, 
under proper training, make excellent soldiers? That assuredly 
was not the opinion of the Prince who had, at the head of 
Ormond's Life Guards, driven the French household troops, till 
then invincible, back over the ruins of Neerwinden, and whose 
eagle eye and applauding voice had followed Cutt's grenadiers 
up the glacis of Naraur. Bitter-spirited malcontents muttered 
that, since there was no honourable service which could not be 
as well performed by the natives of the realm as by alien mer- 
cenaries, it might well be suspected that the King wanted his 
alien mercenaries for some service not honourable. If it were 
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necessary to repel a French invasion or to put down an Irish 
insurrection, the Blues and the Buffs would stand by him to 
the death. But, if his object were to govern in defiance of the 
votes of his Parliament and of the cry of his people, he might 
well apprehend that English swords and muskets would, at the 
crisis, fail him, as they had failed his father in law, and might 
well wish to surround himself with men who were not of our 
blood, who had no reverence for our laws, and no sympathy 
with our feelings. Such imputations could find credit with no 
body superior in intelligence to those clownish squires who 
with difficulty managed to spell out Dyer's Letter over their 
ale. Men of sense and temper admitted that William had never 
shown any disposition to violate the solemn compact which he 
had made with the nation, and that, even if he were depraved 
enough to think of destroying the Constitution by military 
violence, he was not imbecile enough to imagine that the Dutch 
brigade, or five such brigades, would suffice for his purpose. 
But such men, while they fully acquitted him of the desiga 
attributed to him by factious malignity, could not acquit him 
of a partiality which it was natural that he should feel, but 
which it would have been wise in him to hide, and with which 
it was impossible that his subjects should sympathize. He 
ought to have known that nothing is more offensive to free and 
proud nations than the sight of foreign uniforms and standards. 
Though not much conversant with books, he must have been 
acquainted with the chief events in the history of his own illus- 
trious house;' and he could hardly have been ignorant that his 
greatgrandfather had commenced a long and glorious struggle 
against despotism by exciting the States General of Ghent to 
demand that all Spanish troops should be withdrawn from the 
Netherlands. The final parting between the tyrant and the 
future deliverer was not an event to be forgotten by any of the 
race of Nassau. '*Itwas the States, sir," said the Prince of 
Orange. Philip seized his wrist with a convulsive grasp, and 
exclaimed, '*Not the States, but you, you, you." 

William, however, determined to try whether a request 
made by himself in earnest and almost supplicating terms 
would induce his subjects to indulge his national partiality at 
the expense of their own. None of his ministers could flatter 
him with any hope of success. But on this subject he was too 
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much excited to hear reason. He sent down to the Commons a 
message, not merely signed by himself according to the usual 
form, but written throughout with his own hand. He informed 
them that the necessary preparations had been made for send- 
ing away the guards who came with him to England, and that 
they would immediately embark, unless the House should, out 
of consideration for him, be disposed to retain then), which he 
should take very kindly. When the message had been read, a 
member proposed that a day might be fixed for the considera- 
tion of the subject. But the chiefs of the majority would not 
consent to any thing which might seem to indicate hesitation, 
and moved the previous question. The ministers were in a 
false position. It was out of their power to answer Harley 
when he sarcastically declared that he did not suspect them of 
having advised His Majesty on this occasion. If, he said, those 
gentlemen had thought it desirable that the Dutch brigade 
should remain in the kingdom, they would have done so before. 
There had been many opportunities of raising the question in a 
perfectly regular manner during the progress of the Disbanding 
Bill. Of those opportunities nobody had thought fit to avail 
himself; and it was now too late to reopen the question. Most 
of the other members who spoke against taking the message 
into consideration took the same line, declined discussing 
points which might have be6n discussed when the Disbanding 
Bill was before the House, and declared merely that they could 
not consent to any thing so unparliamentary as the repealing 
of an act which had just been passed. But this way of dealing 
with the message was far too mild and moderate to satisfy the 
implacable malice of Howe. In his courtly days he had vehe- 
mently called on the King to use the Dutch for the purpose of 
quelling the insubordination of the English regiments. "None 
but the Dutch troops," he said, "are to be trusted." He was 
now not ashamed to draw a parallel between those very Dutch 
troops and the Popish Kernes whom James had brought over 
from Munster and Connaught to enslave our island. The 
general feeling was such that the previous question was carried 
without a division. A Committee was immediately appointed 
to draw up an address explaining the reasons which made it 
impossible for the House to comply with His Majesty's wish. 
At the next sitting the Comm ttee reported : and on the report 
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there was an animated debate. The friends of the government 
thought the proposed address offensive. The most respectable 
members of the majority felt that it would be ungraceful to 
aggravate by harsh language the pain which must be caused 
by their conscientious opposition to the King's wishes. Some 
strong expressions were therefore softened down ; some courtly 
phrases were inserted ; but the House refused to omit one sen- 
tence which almost reproachfully reminded the King that in 
his memorable declaration of 1688 he had promised to send 
back all the foreign forces as soon as he had effected the deliv- 
ance of this country. The division was, however, very close. 
There were one hundred and fifty-seven votes for omitting this 
passage, and one hundred and sixty-three for retaining it.* 

The address was presented by the whole House. William's 
answer was as good as it was possible for him, in the unfortu- 
nate position in which he had placed himself, to return. It 
showed that he was deeply hurt; but it was temperate and 
dignified. Those who saw him in private knew that his feel- 
ings had been cruelly lacerated. His body sympathized with 
his mind. His sleep was broken. His headaches tormented 
him more than ever. From those whom he had been in the 
habit of considering as his friends, and who had failed him ia 
the recent struggle, he did not attempt to conceal his dis- 
pleasure. The lucrative see of Worcester was vacant^ and 
some powerful Whigs of the cider country wished to obtain it 
for John Hall, Bishop of Bristol. One of the Foleys, a family 
zealous for the Revolution, but hostile to standing armies^ 
spoke to the King on the subject. " I will pay as much respect 
to your wishes," said William, '* as you and yours have paid to 
mine." Lloyd, of St. Asaph, was translated to Worcester. 

The Dutch Guards immediately began to march to the coast. 
After all the clamor which had been raised against them, the 
populace witnessed their departure rather with sorrow than 

* I doubt whether there be extant a sentence of worse English than that on 
which the Uoose divided. It is not merely inelegant and ungrammatioal, but 
is evidently the work of a man of pnzzled understanding, probably of Harlej, 
** It is, Sir, to your loyal Commons an unspeakable grief that anything should 
be asked by Your Majesty's message to which they cannot consent without 
doing violence to that Constitution Your Majesty came over to restore and 
preserve ; and did, at that time, in your gracious declaration, promise that all 
those foreign forces which came over with you should be sent back." 
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with triumph. They had been long domiciled here ; they had 
been honest and inoffensive; and many of them were accompa- 
nied by English wives and by young children who talked no 
language but English. As they traversed the capital, not a 
single shout of exultation was raised; and they were almost 
everywhere greeted with kindness. One rude spectator, indeed, 
was heard to remark that Hans made a much better figure, 
now that he had been living ten years on the fat of the land, 
than when he first came. "A pretty figure you would have 
made," said a Dutch soldier, '*if we had not come." And the 
retort was generally applauded. It would not, however, be 
reasonable to infer from the signs of public sympathy and 
good-will with which the foreigners were dismissed, that the 
nation wished them to remain. It was probably because they 
were going that they were regarded with favor by many who 
would never have seen them relieve guard at St. James's with- 
out black looks and muttered curses. 

Side by side with the discussion about the land force had. 
been proceeding a discussion, scarcely less animated, about the/ 
naval administration. The chief minister of marine was a man 
whom it had once been useless and even perilous to attack in 
the Commons. It was to no purpose that, in 1693, grave 
charges, resting on grave evidence, had been brought against 
the Russell who had conquered at La Ilogue. The name of 
Russell acted as a spell on all who loved English freedom. The 
name of La Hogue acted as a spell on all who were proud of 
the glory of the English arms. The accusations, unexamined 
and unrefuted, were contemptuously flung aside, and the thanks 
of the House were voted to the accused commander without 
one dissentient voice. But times had changed. The Admiral 
still had zealous partizans; but the fame of his exploits had 
lost their gloss; people in general were quick to discern his 
faults; and his faults were but too discernible. That he had 
carried on a traitorous correspondence with Saint Germains 
had not been proved, and had been pronounced by the repre- 
sentatives of the people to be a foul calumny. Yet the impu- 
tation had left a stain on his name. His arrogant, insolent, and 
quarrelsome temper made him an object of hatred. His vast 
and growing wealth made him an object of envy. What his 
official merits and demerits really were it is not easy to discover 
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through the mist made up of factious abuse and factious pane- 
gyric. One set of writers described him as the most ravenous 
of all the plunderers of the poor overtaxed nation. Another 
set asserted that under him the ships were better built and 
rigged, the crews were better disciplined and better tempered, 
the biscuit was better, the beer was better, the slops were better, 
than under any of his predecessors ; and yet that the charge to 
the public was less than it had been when the vessels were unsea- 
, worthy, when the sailors were riotous, when the food was alive 
with vermin, when the drink tasted like tan-pickle, and when the 
clothes and hammocks were rotten. It may, however, be ob- 
served that these two representations are not inconsistent with 
each other; and there is strong reason to believe that both are, 
to a great extent, true. Orford was covetous and'unprincipled, 
but he had great professional skill and knowledge, great in- 
dustry, and a strong will. He was therefore an useful servant 
of the state when the interests of the state were not opposed to 
his own, and this was more than could be said of some who had 
preceded him. He was, for example, an incomparably better 
administrator than Torrington, for Torrington's weakness and 
negligence caused ten times as much mischief as his rapacity. 
But, when Orford had nothing to gain by doing whatwas wrong, 
he did what was right, and did it ably and diligently. What- 
ever Torrington did not embezzle he wasted. Orford may have 
embezzled as much as Torrington, but he wasted nothing. 

Early in the session, the House of Commons resolved itself 
into a Committee on the state of the Navy. This Committee sat 
at intervals during more than three months. Orford's adminis- 
tration underwent a close scrutiny, and very narrowly escaped 
a severe censure. A resolution condemning the manner in 
which his accounts had been kept was lost by only one vote. 
There were a hundred and forty against him, and a hundred 
and forty-one for him. When the report was presented to the 
House, another attempt was made to put a stigma upon him. 
It was moved that the King should be requested to place the 
direction of maritime affairs in other hands. There were a 
hundred and sixty ayes to a hundred and sixty-four noes. With 
this victory, a victory hardly to be distinguished from a defeat, 
his friends were forced to be content. An address setting forth 
some of the abuses in the naval department, and beseeching 
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King William to correct them, was voted without a division. 
In one of those abuses Orford was deeply interested. He was 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and he had held, ever since the 
Kevolution, the lucrative place of Treasurer of the Navy. It 
was evidently improper that two offices, one of which was 
meant to be a check on the other, should be united in the same 
person ; and this the Commons represented to the King. 

Questions relating to the military and naval Establishments 
occupied the attention of the Commons so much during the ses- 
sions that, until the prorogation was at hand, little was said about 
the resumption of the crown grants. But, just before the Land 
Tax Bill was sent up to the Lords, a clause was added to it by 
which seven commissioners were empo\^ered to take account of 
the property forfeited in Ireland during the late troubles. The I 
selection of those commissioners the House reserved to itself. 
Every member was directed to bring a list containing the 
names of seven persons who were not members; and the seven 
names which appeared in the greatest number of lists were 
inserted in the bill. The result of the ballot was unfavourable 
to the government. Four of the seven on whom the choice 
fell were connected with the opposition ; and one of them, 
Trenchard, was the most conspicuous of the pamphleteers who 
had been during many months employed in raising a cry 
against the army. 

The Land Tax Bill, with this clause tacked to it, was carried \ 
to the Upper House. The Peers complained, and not without 
reason, of this mode of proceeding. It may, they said, be very 
proper that Commissioners should be appointed by Act of Par- 
liament to take account of the forfeited property in Ireland, 
but they should be appointed by a separate Act. Then we 
should be able to make amendments, to ask for conferences, to 
give and receive explanations. The Land Tax Bill we cannot 
amend. We may indeed reject it; but we cannot reject it 
without shaking public credit, without leaving the kingdom 
defenceless, without raising a mutiny in the navy. The Lords 
yielded, but not without a protest, which was signed by some 
strong Whigs and some strong Tories. The King was even 
more displeased than the Peers. "This commission," he said, 
in one of his private letters, " will give plenty of trouble next 
winter." It did indeed give more trouble than he at all antici- 
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pated, and brought the nation nearer than it has ever since 
been to the verge of another revolution. 

And now the supplies had been voted. The spring was 
brightening and blooming into summer. The lords and squires 
were sick of London, and the King was sick of England. On 
the fourth day of May he prorogued the houses with a speech 
very different from the speeches with which he had been ia the 
habit of dismissing the preceding Parliament. He uttered not 
one word of thanks or praise. He expressed a hope that, when 
they should meet again, they would make effectual provision 
for the public safety. *'I wish," these were his concluding 
words, "no mischief may happen in the mean time." The 
gentlemen who thronged the bar withdrew in wrath, and, as 
they could not take immediate vengeance, laid up his re- 
proaches in their hearts against the beginning of the next 
session. 

The Houses had broken up ; but there was still much to be 
done before the King could set out for Loo. He did not yet 
perceive that the true way to escape from his difficulties was to 
form an entirely new ministry possessing the confidence of the 
majority which had, in the late session, been found so unman- 
ageable. But some partial changes he could not help making. 
The recent votes of the Commons forced him seriously to con- 
sider the state of the Board of Admiralty. It was impossible 
that Orford could continue to preside at that Board and to be at 
the same time Treasurer of the Navy. He was offered his 
option. His own wish was to keep the treasurership, which 
was both the more lucrative and the more secure of his two 
places. But it was so strongly represented to him that he 
would disgrace himself by giving up great power for the sake 
of gains which, rich and childless as he was, ought to have 
been beneath his consideration, that he determined to remain 
at the Admiralty. He seems to have thought that the sacrifice 
which he had made entitled him to govern despotically the 
department at which he had been persuaded to remain. But 
he soon found that the King was determined to keep in his own 
hands the power of appointing and removing the Junior Lords. 
One of these Lords, especially, the First Commissoner hated, and 
was bent on ejecting. Sir George Rooke, who was Member of Par- 
liament for Portsmouth. Rooke was a brave and skilful officer 
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and had, therefore, though a Tory in politics, been suffered to 
keep his place during the ascendancy of the Whig Junto. 
Orford now complained to the King that Rooke had been in 
correspondence with the factious opposition which had given 
so much trouble, and had lent the weight of his professional 
and official authority to the accusations which had been brought 
against the naval administration. The King spoke to Rooke, 
who declared that Orford had been misinformed. *'Ihavea 
great respect for my Lord, and, on proper occasions, I have not 
failed to express it in public. There have certainly been 
abuses at the Admiralty which I am unable to defend. When 
those abuses have been the subject of debate in the House of 
Commons, T have sate silent; but, whenever any personal 
attack has been made on my Lord, I have done him the best 
service that I could." William was satisfied, and thought that 
Orford should have been satisfied too. But that haughty and 
perverse nature could be content with nothing but absolute 
dominion. He tendered his resignation, and could not be 
induced to retract it. He said that he could be of no use. It 
would be easy to supply his place, and his successors should 
have his best wishes. He then retired to the country, where, 
as was reported and may easily be believed, he vented his ill 
humour in furious invectives against the King. The Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy was given to the Speaker Littleton. The 
Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman of very fair character and 
of some experience in business, became First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Other changes were made at the same time. There had, 
during some time, been really no Lord President of the Council. 
Leeds, indeed, was still called Lord President, and, as such, took 
precedence of dukes of older creation, but he had not per- 
formed any of the duties of his ofiice since the prosecution 
instituted against him by the Commons in 1695 had been 
suddenly stopped by an event which made the evidence of his 
guilt at once legally defective and morally complete. It seems 
strange that a statesman of eminent ability, who had been 
twice Prime Minister, should have wished to hold, by so 
ignominious a tenure, a place which can have had no attraction 
for him but the salary. To that salary, however, Leeds had clung, 
year after year; and he now relinquished it with a very bad 
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grace. He was succeeded by Pembroke ; and the privy seal 
which Pembroke laid down was put into the hands of a peer of 
recent creation, Viscount Lonsdale. Lonsdale had been dis- 
tinguished in the House of Commons as Sir John Lowther, 
and had held high office, but had quitted public life in weari- 
ness and disgust, and had passed several years in retirement at 
his hereditary seat in Cumberland. He had planted forests 
round his house, and had employed Verrio to decorate the 
interior with gorgeous frescoes which represented the gods at 
their banquet of ambrosia. Very reluctantly, and only in 
compliance with the earnest and almost angry importunity of 
the King, Lonsdale consented to leave his magnificent retreat, 
and again to encounter the vexations of public life. 
Trumball resigned the Secretaryship of State; and the Seals 

/ which he had held were given to Jersey, who was succeeded at 
Paris by the Earl of Manchester. 

I It is to be remarked that the new Privy Seal and the new 
Secretary of State were moderate Tories. The King had 
probably hoped that, by calling them to his councils, he should 
conciliate the opposition. But the device proved unsuccessful; 
and soon it appeared that the old practice of filling the chief 
offices of state with men taken from various parties, and hostile 
to one another, or, at least, unconnected with one another, was 
altogether unsuited to the new state of affairs ; and that, since 
the Commons had become possessed of supreme power, the 
only way to prevent them from abusing that power with 
boundless folly and violence was to intrust the government to 
a ministry which enjoyed their confidence. 

While William was making these changes in the great offices 
of state, a change in which he took a still deeper interest was 
taking place in his own household. He had labored in rain 
during many months to keep the peace between Portland and 
Albemarle. Albemarle, indeed, was all courtesy, good-humour, 
and submission, but Portland would not be conciliated. Even 
to foreign ministers he railed at his rival and complained of 
his master. The whole Court was divided between the com- 
petitors, but divided very unequally. The majority took the 
side of Albemarle, whose manners were popular, and whose 
power was evidently growing. Portland's few adherents were 
persons who, like him, had already made their fortunes, and 
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who did not, therefore, think it worth their while to transfer 
their homage to a new patron. One of these persons tried to 
enlist Prior in Portland's faction, but with very little success. 
" Excuse me," said the poet, *' if I follow your example and 
my Lord's. My Lord is a model to us all, and you have imitated 
him to good purpose. He retires with half a million. You 
have large grants, a lucrative employment in Holland, a fine 
house. I have nothing of the kind. A court is like those 
fashionable churches into which we have looked at Paris. 
Those who have received the benediction are instantly away 
to the Opera-house or the wood of Boulogne. Those who have 
not received the benediction are pressing and elbowing each 
other to get near the altar. You and my Lord have got your 
blessing, and are quite right to take yourselves off with it. I 
have not been blessed, and must fight my way up as well as I 
can." Prior's wit was his own, but his worldly wisdom was 
common to him with multitudes; and the crowd of those who 
wanted to be lords of the bedchamber, rangers of parks, and 
lieutenants of counties, neglected Portland, and tried to ingra- 
tiate themselves with Albemarle. 

By one person, however, Portland was still assiduously 
courted, and that person was the King. Nothing was omitted 
which could soothe an irritated mind. Sometimes William 
argued, expostulated, and implored during two hours together. 
But he found the comrade of his youth an altered man, unrea* 
sonable, obstinate, and disrespectful even before the public 
eye. The Prussian minister, an observant and impartial wit- 
ness, declared that his hair had more than once stood on end 
to see the rude discourtesy with which the servant repelled 
the gracious advances of the master. Over and over William 
invited his old friend to take the long accustomed seat in his 
royal coach, that seat which Prince George himself had never 
been permitted to invade, and the invitation was over and 
over declined in a way which would have been thought 
uncivil even between equals. A sovereign could not, without 
a culpable sacrifice of his personal dignity, persist longer in 
such a contest. Portland was permitted to withdraw from the 
palace. To Heinsius, as to a common friend, William an- 
nounced this separation in a letter which shows how deeply 
his feelings had been wounded. "I cannot tell you what I 
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have suffered. I have done on my side every thing that I 
could do to satisfy him ; but it was decreed that a blind 
jealousy should make him regardless of every thing that ought 
to have been dear to him." To Portland himself the King 
wrote in language still more touching. ''I hope that you 
will oblige me in one thing. Keep your key of office. I 
shall not consider you as bound to any attendance, but I beg 
you to let me see you as often as possible. That will be a 
great mitigation of the distress which you have caused me; 
for, after all that has passed, I cannot help loving you 
tenderly. 

Thus Portland retired to enjoy at his ease immense estates 
scattered over half the shires of England, and a hoard of ready 
money, such, it was said, as no other private man in Europe 
possessed. His fortune still continued to grow ; for though, 
after the fashion of his countrymen, he laid out large sums on 
the interior decoration of his houses, on his gardens, and on 
his aviaries, his other expenses were regulated with strict 
frugality. His repose was, however, during some years not 
uninterrupted. He had been trusted with such grave secrets, 
and employed in such high missions, that his assistance was 
still frequently necessary to the governipent ; and that assist- 
ance was given not, as formerly, with the ardor of a devoted 
friend, but with the exactness of a conscientious servant. He 
still continued to receive letters from William; letters no 
longer, indeed, overflowing with kindness, but always indi- 
cative of perfect confidence and esteem. 

The chief subject of those letters was the question which had 
been for a time settled in the previous autumn at Loo, and 
which had been reopened in the spring by the death of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

As soon as that event was known at Paris, Lewis directed 
I Tallard to sound William as to a new treaty. The first 
I thought which occurred to William was that it might be 
possible to put the Elector of Bavaria in his son's place. But 
this suggestion was coldly received at Versailles, and not 
without reason. If, indeed, the young Francis Joseph had 
lived to succeed Charles, and had then died a minof without 
issue, the case would have been very diflferent. Then the 
Elector would have been actually administering the govern- 
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ment of the Spanish monarchy, and, supported by France, 
England, and the United Provinces, might, without much 
difficulty, have continued to rule as King the empire which he 
had begun to rule as Eegent. He would have had also, not 
indeed a right, but something which to the vulgar would have 
looked like a right, to be his son's heir. Now he was alto- 
gether unconnected with Spain. No more reason could be 
given for selecting him to be the Catholic King than for 
selecting the Margrave of Baden or the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany. Something was said about Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
and something about the King of Portugal, but to both there 
were insurmountable objections. It seemed, therefore, that 
the only choice was between a French Prince and an Austrian \^ 
Prince ; and William learned, with agreeable surprise, that 
Lewis might possibly be induced to suffer the younger Arch- 
duke to be King of Spain and the Indies. It was intimated 
at the same time that the house of Bourbon would expect, in 
return for so great a concession to the rival House of Haps- 
burg, greater advantages than had been thought sufficient 
when the Dauphin consented to waive his claims in favor of a 
candidate whose elevation could cause no jealousies. What 
Lewis demanded, in addition to the portion formerly assigned 
to France, was the Milanese. With the Milanese he proposed 
to buy Lorraine from its duke. To the Duke of Lorraine this 
arrangement would have been beneficial, and to the people of 
Lorraine more beneficial still. They were, and had long been, 
in as ingularly unhappy situation. Lewis domineered over 
them as if they had been his subjects, and troubled himself as 
little about their happiness as if they had been his enemies. 
Since he exercised as absolute a power over them as over the 
Normans and Burgundians, it was desirable that he should 
have as great an interest in their welfare as in the welfare of 
the Normans and Burgundians. 

On the basis proposed by France, William was willing to 
negotiate ; and, when, in June, 1699, he left Kensington to pass 
the summer at Loo, the terms of the treaty known as the Sec- , 
ond Treaty of Partition, were very nearly adjusted. The great 
object now was to obtain the consent of the Emperor. That 
consent, it should seem, ought to have been readily and even 
eagerly given. Had it been given, it might perhaps have saved 
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Christendom from a war of eleven years. But the policy of 
Austria was, at that time, strangely dilatory and irresolute. It 
was in vain that William and Iliensius represented the import-* 
ance of every hour. " The Emperor's ministers go on dawd- 
ling," so the King wrote to Heinsius, " not because there is any 
difficulty about the matter, not because they mean to reject 
the terms, but solely because they are people who can make up 
their minds to nothing." While the negotiation at Vienna 
was thus drawn out into endless length, evil tidings came from 
Madrid. 

Spain and her King had long been sunk so low that it seemed 
impossible for either to sink lower. Yet the political maladies 
of the monarchy and the physical maladies of the monarch 
went on growing, and exhibited every day some new and fright- 
ful symptoms- Since the death of the Bavarian Prince, the 
Court had been divided between the Austrian faction, of which 
the queen and the leading ministers, Oropesa and Melgar, were 
the chiefs, and the French faction, of which the most import- 
ant member was Cardinal Portocarrero, Archbishop of Toledo. 
At length an event which, as far as can now be judged, was 
not the efi'ect of a deeply meditated plan, and was altogether 
unconnected with the disputes about the succession, gave the 
advantage to the adherents of France. The government, hav- 
ing committed the great error of undertaking to supply Madrid 
with food, committed the still greater error of neglqcting to 
perform what it had undertaken. The price of bread doubled. 
Complaints were made to the magistrates, and were heard with 
the indolent apathy characteristic of the Spanish administra- 
tion from the highest to the lowest grade. Then the populace 
rose, attacked the house of Oropesa, poured by thousands into 
the great court of the palace, and insisted on seeing the king. 
The Queen appeared in a balcony, and told the rioters that His 
Majesty was asleep. Then the multitude set up a roar of fury. 
'*It is false; we do not believe you. We will see him." *'He 
has slept too long," said one threatening voice, "and it is high 
time that he should wake." The Queen retired weeping ; and 
the wretched being on whose dominions the sun never set 
tottered to the window, bowed as he had never bowed before, 
muttered some gracious promises, waved a handkerchief in the 
air, bowed again, and withdrew. Oropesa, afraid of being 
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torn to pieces, retired to his country seat. Melgar made some 
show of resistance, garrisoned his house, and menaced the 
rabble with a shower of grenades, but was soon forced to go 
after Oropesa : and the supreme power passed to Portocar- 
rero. 

Portocarrero was one of a race of men of whom we, hap- 
pily for us, have seen very little, but whose influence has been 
the curse of Eoman Catholic countries. He was, like Sixtus 
the Fourth and Alexander the Sixth, a politician made out 
of an impious priest. Such politicians are generally worse 
than the worst of the laity, more merciless than any ruffian that 
can be found in camps, more dishonest than any pettifogger 
who haunts the tribunals. The sanctity of their profession has 
an unsanctifying influence on them. The lessons of the nur- 
sery, the habits of boyhood and of early youth, leave in the 
minds of the great majority of avowed infidels some traces of 
religion, which, in seasons of mourning and of sickness, become 
plainly discernible. But it is scarcely possible that any such 
trace should remain in the mind of the hypocrite who, during 
many years, is constantly going through what he considers as 
the mummery of preaching, saying mass, baptizing, shriving. 
When an ecclesiastic of this sort mixes in the contests of men 
of the world, he is indeed much to be dreaded as an enemy, but 
still more to be dreaded as an ally. From the pulpit where he 
daily employs his eloquence to embellish what he regards as 
fables, from the altar whence he daily looks down with secret 
scorn on the prostrate dupes who believe that he can turn a 
drop of wine into blood, from the confessional where he daily 
studies with cold and scientific attention the moibid anatomy 
of guilty consciences, he brings to courts some talents which 
may move the envy of the more cunning and unscrupulous of 
lay courtiers ; a rare skill in reading characters and in man- 
aging tempers, a rare art of dissimulation, a rare dexterity in 
insinuating what it is not safe to affirm or to propose in explicit 
terms. There are two feelings which often prevent an unprin- 
cipled layman from becoming utterly depraved and despicable, 
domestic feeling, and chivalrous feeling. His heart may be 
softened by the endearments of a family. His pride may re- 
volt from the thought of doing what does not become a gentle- 
man. But neither with the domestic feeling nor with thechiv- 
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alrous feeling has the wicked priest any sympathy. His gown 
excludes him from the closest and most tender of human rela- 
tions, and at the same time dispenses him from the observation 
of the fashionable code of honour. 

Such a priest was Portocarrero, and he seems to bave been 
a consummate master of his craft. To the name of statesman 
he had no pretensions. The lofty part of his predecessor 
Ximenes was out of the range not more of his intellectual 
than his moral capacity. To reanimate a paralyzed and torpid 
monarchy, to introduce order and economy into a bankrupt 
treasury, to restore the discipline of an army which had be- 
come a mob, to refit a navy which was perishing from mere 
rottenness, these were achievements beyond the power, beyond 
even the ambition, of that ignoble nature. But there was one 
task for which the new minister was admirably qualified, that 
of establishing, by means of superstitious terror, an absolute 
dominion over a feeble mind, and the feeblest of all minds was 
that of his unhappy sovereign. Even before the riot which 
had made the cardinal supreme in the state, he had succeeded 
'in introducing into the palace a new confessor selected by 
himself. In a very short time the King's malady took a new 
form. That he was too weak to lift his food to his misshapen 
mouth, that, at thirty-seven, he had the bald head and wrinkled 
face of a man of seventy, that his complexion was turning 
from yellow to green, that he frequently fell down in fits and 
remained long insensible, these were no longer the worst symp- 
toms of his malady. He had always been afraid of ghosts and 
demons, and it had long been necessary that three friars should 
watch every night by his restless bed as a guard against hob- 
goblins. But now he was firmly convinced that he was be- 
witched, that he was possessed, that there was a devil within 
him, that there were devils all around him. He was exorcised 
according to the forms of his Church ; but this ceremony, in- 
stead of quieting him, scared him out of almost all the little 
reason that nature had given him. In his misery and despair 
he was induced to resort to irregular modes of relief. His 
confessor brought to court impostors who pretended that they 
could interrogate the powers of darkness. The Devil was 
called up, sworn and examined. This strange deponent made 
oath, as in the presence of God, that His Catholic Majesty was 
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under a spell which had been laid on him many years before, 
for the purpose of preventing the continuation of the royal 
line. A drug had been compounded out of the brains and kid- 
neys of a human corpse, and had been administered in a cup 
of chocolate. This potion had dried up all the sources of life, 
and the best remedy to which the patient could now resort 
would be to swallow a bowl of consecrated oil every morning 
before breakfast. Unhappily, the authors of this story fell 
into contradictions which they could excuse only by throwing 
the blame on Satan, who, they said, was an unwilling witness, 
and a liar from the beginning. In the midst of their conjur- 
ing, the Inquisition came down upon them. It must be ad- 
mitted that, if the Holy Office had reserved all its terrors for 
such cases, it would not now have been remembered as the 
most hateful judicature that was ever known among civilized 
men. The subaltern impostors were thrown into dungeons. 
But the chief criminal continued to be master of the King and 
of the kingdom. Meanwhile, in the distempered mind of 
Charles one mania succeeded another. A longing to pry into 
those mysteries of the grave from which human beings avert 
their tlioughts had long been hereditary in his house. Juana, 
from whom the mental constitution of her posterity seems to 
have derived a morbid taint, had sate, year after year, by the 
bed on which lay the ghastly remains of her husband, appa- 
reled in the rich embroidery and jewels which he had been 
wont to wear while living. Her son Charles found an eccen- 
tric pleasure in celebrating his own obsequies, in putting on 
his shroud, placing himself in the coffin, covering himself with 
the pall, and lying as one dead till the requiem had been sung, 
and the mourners had departed, leaving him alone in the 
tomb. Philip the Second found a similar pleasure in gazing 
on the huge chest of bronze in which his remains were to be 
laid, and especially on the skull which, encircled with the 
crown of Spain, grinned at him from the cover. Philip the 
Fourth, too, hankered after burials and burial-places, gratified 
his curiosity by gazing on the remains of his great grandfather, 
the Emperor, and sometimes stretched himself out at full length 
like a corpse in the niche which he had selected for himself in 
the royal cemetery. To that cemetery his son was now at- 
tracted by a strange fascination. Europe could show no more 
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magnificent place of sepulture. A staircase incrusted with 
jasper led down from the stately church of the Escurial into 
an octagon situated just beneath the high altar. The vault, 
impervious to the sun, was rich with gold and precious mar- 
bles, which reflected the blaze from a huge chandelier of sil- 
ver. On the right and on the left reposed, each in a massy 
sarcophagus, the departed kings and queens of Spain. Into 
this mausoleum the King descended with a long train of cour- 
tiers, and ordered the coffins to be unclosed. His mother had 
been embalmed with such consummate skill that she appeared 
as she had appeared on her death-bed. The body of his grand- 
father too seemed entire, but crumbled into dust at the first 
touch. From Charles neither the remains of his mother nor 
those of his grandfather could draw any sign of sensibility. 
But, when the gentle and graceful Louisa of Orleans, the mis- 
erable man's first wife, she who had lighted up his dark exist- 
ence with one short and pale gleam of happiness, presented 
herself, after the lapse of ten years, to his eyes, his sullen 
apathy gave way. " She is in heaven," he cried, "and I shall 
soon be there with her ;" and, with all the speed of which his 
limbs were capable, he tottered back to the upper air. 

Such was the state of the Court of Spain, when, in the autumn 
of 1699, it became known that, since the death of the Electoral 
/ Prince of Bavaria, the governments of France, of England, and 
of the United Provinces were busily engaged in framing a 
second Treaty of Partition. That Castillians would be indig- 
nant at learning that any foreign potentate meditated the dis- 
memberment of that empire of which Castile was the head 
might have been foreseen. But it was less easy to foresee that 
William would be the chief, and, indeed, almost the only object 
of their indignation. If the meditated partition really was un- 
justifiable, there could be no doubt that Lewis was far more to 
blame than William. For it was by Lewis, and not by Wil- 
liam, that the partition had been originally suggested ; and it 
was Lewis, and not William, who was to gain an accession of 
territory by the partition. Nobody could doubt that William 
would most gladly have acceded to any arrangement by which 
the Spanish monarchy could be preserved entire without danger 
to the liberties of Europe, and that he had agreed to the divi- 
sion of that monarchy solely for the purpose of contenting 
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Lewis. Nevertheless, the Spanish ministers carefully avoided 
whatever could give offence to Lewis, and indemnified them- 
selves by offering a gross indignity to William. The truth is, 
that their pride had, as extravagant pride often has, a close 
aflSnity wiih meanness. They knew that it was unsafe to insult 
Lewis, and they believed that they might with perfect safety 
insult William. Louis was absolute master of his large king- 
dom, lie had at no great distance armies and fleets which one 
word from him would put in motion. If he were provoked, 
the white flag might in a few days be again flying on the walls 
of Barcelona. His immense power was contemplated by the 
Castillians with hope as well as with fear. He, and he alone, 
they imagined, could avert that dismemberment of which they 
could not bear to think. Perhaps he might yet be induced to 
violate the engagements into which he had entered with Eng- 
land and Holland, if one of his grandsons were named succes- 
sor to the Spanish throne. He, therefore, must be respected 
and courted. But William could, at that moment, do little 
to hurt or to help. He could hardly be said to have an 
army. He could take no step which would require an 
outlay of money without the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons, and it seemed to be the chief study of the House of Com- 
mons to cross him and to humble him. The history of the late 
session was known to the Spaniards principally by inaccurate 
reports brought by Irish friars. And, had those reports been 
accurate, the real nature of a Parliamentary struggle between 
the Court party and the Country party could have been but 
very imperfectly understood by the magnates of a realm in 
wljich there had not, during several generations, been any con- 
stitutional opposition to the royal pleasure. At one time it 
was generally believed at Madrid, not by the mere rabble, but 
by grandees who had the envied privilege of going in coaches 
and four through the streets of the capital, that William had 
been deposed, that he had retired to Holland, that the Parlia- 
ment had resolved that there should be no more kings, that a 
commonwealth had been proclaimed, and that a Doge was about 
to be appointed ; and, though this rumour turned out to be false, 
it was but too true that the English government was, just at 
that juncture, in no condition to resent slights. Accordingly, 
the Marquess of Canales, who represented the Catholic King at 
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Westminster, received instructions to remonstrate in strong lan- 
guage, and was not afraid to go beyond those instructions. He 
delivered to the Secretary of State a note abusive and imperti- 
nent beyond all example and all endurance. His master, he 
wrote, had learned with amazement that King William, Holland 
and other powers — for the embassador, prudent even in his 
blustering, did not choose to name the King of France — were 
engaged in framing a treaty, not only for settling the succession 
to the Spanish crown, but for the detestable purpose of dividing 
the Spanish monarchy. The whole scheme was vehemently 
condemned as contrary to the law of nature and to the law of 
God. The embassador appealed from the King of England lo 
the Parliament, to the nobility, and to the whole nation, and 
concluded by giving notice that he should lay the whole case 
before the two Houses when next they met. 

The style of this paper shows how strong an impression had 
been made on foreign nations by the unfortunate events of the 
late session. The King, it was plain, was no longer considered 
as the head of the government. He was charged with having 
committed a wrong, but he was not asked to make reparation. 
He was treated as a subordinate officer who had been guilty of 
an offence against public law, and was threatened with the 
displeasure of the Commons, who, as the real rulers of the 
state, were bound to keep their servants in order. The Lords 
Justices read this outrageous note with indignation, and sent 
it with all speed to Loo. Thence they received with equal speed, 
directions to send Canales out of the country. Our embassa- 
dor was at the same time recalled from Madrid, and all diplo- 
matic intercourse between England and Spain was suspended. 

It is probable that Canales would have expressed himself in 
a less unbecoming manner had there not already existed a 
most unfortunate quarrel between Spain and William — a 
quarrel in which William was perfectly blameless, but in 
which the unanimous feeling of the English Parliament and 
of the English nation was on the side of Spain. 

It is necessary to go back some years for the purpose of 
tracing the origin and progress of this quarrel. Few portions 
of our history are more interesting or instructive; but few 
have been more obscured and distorted by passion and preju- 
dice. The story is an exciting one, and it has generally been 
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told by writers whose judgment had been perverted by strong 
national partiality. Their invectives and lamentations have 
still to be temperately examined ; and it may well be doubted 
whether, even now, after the lapse of more than a century and 
a-half, feelings hardly compatible with temperate examination 
will not be stirred up in many minds by the name of Darien. 
In truth; that name is associated with calamities so cruel that 
the recollection of them may not unnaturally disturb the equi- 
poise even of a fair and sedate mind. 

The man who brought these calamities on his country was 
not a mere visionary or a mere swindler. He was that William 
Paterson whose name is honorably associated with the auspi- / 
cious commencement of a new era in English commerce and f 
in English finance. His plan of a national bank, having been 
examined and approved by the most eminent statesmen who 
sate in the Parliament House at Westminster and by the most 
eminent merchants who walked the Exchange of London, had 
been carried into execution with signal success. He thought, 
and perhaps thought with reason, that his services had been 
ill requited. He was, indeed, one of the original directors of 
the great corporation which owed its existence to him ; but he 
was not reelected. It may easily be believed that his col- 
leagues, citizens of ample fortune and of long experience in 
the practical part of trade, aldermen, wardens of companies, 
heads of firms well known in every Bourse throughout the 
civilized world, were not well pleased to see among them in 
Grocers' Hall, a foreign adventurer whose whole capital con- 
sisted in an inventive brain and a persuasive tongue. Some 
of them were probably weak enough to dislike him for being 
a Scot : some were probably mean enough to be jealous of his 
parts and knowledge : and even persons who were not un- 
favourably disposed to him might have discovered, before they 
had known him long, that, with all his cleverness, he was 
deficient in common sense ; that his mind was full of schemes 
which, at the first glance, had a specious aspect, but which, on 
closer examination, appeared to be impracticable or pernicious ; 
and that the benefit which the public had derived from one 
happy project formed by him would be very dearly purchased 
if it were taken for granted that all his other projects must be 
equally happy. Disgusted by what he considered as the in- 
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gratitude of the English, he repaired to the Continent, in the 
hope that he might be able to interest the traders of the Hanse 
Towns and the princes of the German empire in his plans. 
From the Continent he returned unsuccessful to London ; and 
then at length the thought that he might be more justly appre- 
ciated by his countrymen than by strangers seems to have 
risen in his mind. Just at this time he fell in with Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who happened to be in England. These eccentric 
men soon became intimate. Each of them had his mono- 
mania, and the two monomanias suited each other perfectly 
Fletcher's whole soul was possessed by a sore, jealous, punc- 
tilious patriotism. His heart was. ulcerated by the thought of 
the poverty, the feebleness, the political insignificance of 
Scotland, and of the indignities which she had suffered at the 
hand of her powerful and opulent neighbor. When he talked 
of her wrongs, his dark, meagre face took its sternest expres- 
sion : his habitual frown grew blacker ; and his eyes flashed 
more than their wonted fire. Paterson, on the other hand, 
firmly believed himself to have discovered the means of 
making any state which would follow his counsel great and 
prosperous in a time which, when compared with the life of an 
individual, could hardly be called long, and which, in the life 
of a nation, was but as a moment. There is not the least 
reason to believe that he was dishonest. Indeed, he would 
have found more difficulty in deceiving others had he not 
begun by deceiving himself. His faith in his own schemes 
was strong even to martyrdom, and the eloquence with which 
he illustrated and defended them had all the charm of sincerity 
and of enthusiasm. Very seldom has any blunder committed 
by fools, or any villainy devised by imposters, brought on 
any society miseries so great as the dreams of these two 
friends, both of them men of integrity, and both of them men 
of parts, were destined to bring on Scotland. 

In 1695 the pair went down together to their native coun- 
try. The Parliament of that country was then about to meet 
under the presidency of Tweeddale, an old acquaintance and 
country neighbour of Fletcher. On Tweeddale the first attack 
was made. He was a shrewd, cautious old politician. Yet it 
should seem that he was not able to hold out against the skill 
and energy of the assailants. Perhaps, however, he was not 
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altogether a dupe. The public mind was at that moment 
violently agitated. Men of all parties were clamouring for an 
inquiry into the slaughter of Glencoe. There was reason to 
fear that the session which was about to commence would be 
stormy. In such circumstances the Lord High Commissioner 
might think it would be prudent to appease the anger of the 
Estates by offering an almost irresistible bait to their cupidity. 
If such was the policy of Tweeddale, it was, for the moment, 
eminently successful. The Parliament, which met burning 
with indignation, was soothed into good-humour. The blood 
of the murdered Macdonalds continued to cry for ven- 
geance in vain. The schemes of Paterson, brought forward . 
under the patronage of the ministers of the Crown, were sane- I 
tioned by the unanimous voice of the Legislature. 

The great projector was the idol of the whole nation. Men 
spoke to him with more profound respect than to the Lord High 
Commissioner. His antechamber was crowded with solicitors 
desirous to catch some drops of that golden shower of which 
he was supposed to be the dispenser. To be seen walking with 
him in the High Street, to be honoured by him with a private 
interview of a quarter of an hour, were enviable distinctions. 
He, after the fashion of all the false prophets who have deluded 
themselves and others, drew new faith in his own lie from the 
credulity of his disciples. His countenance, his voice, his ges- 
tures, indicated boundless self-importance. When he appeared 
in public he looked, — such is the language of one who probably 
had often seen him, — like Atlas conscious that a world was on 
his shoulders. Bat the airs which he gave himself only 
heightened the respect and admiration which he inspired. 
His demeanour was regarded as a model. Scotchmen who 
wished to be thought wise looked as like Paterson as they 
could. 

His plan, though as yet disclosed to the public only by 
glimpses, was applauded by all classes, factions and sects, lords, i 
merchants, advocates, divines, Whigs and Jacobites, Cameron- 1 
ians and Episcopalians. In truth, of all the ten thousand bub- 
bles of which history has preserved the memory, none was ever 
more skilfully puffed into existence; none ever soared higher 
or glittered more brilliantly ; and none ever burst with a more 
lamentable explosion. There was, however, a certain mixture 
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of truth in the magnificent daj-dream whioh prodaced such 
fatiil effects. 

Scotland was, indeed, not blessed with a mild climate or a 
fertile soil. But the richest spots that had ever existed on the 
face of the earth had been spots quite as little favored bj na- 
ture. It was on a bare rock, surrounded by deep sea, that the 
streets of Tyre were piled up to u dizzy height On that sterile 
crag were woven the robes of Persian satraps and Sicilian 
tyrants; there were fashioned silver bowls and chargers for the 
banquets of kings ; and there Pomeranian amber was set in 
Lydian gold to adorn the necks of queens. In the warehouses 
were collected the fine linen of Egypt and the odorous gums of 
Arabia ; the ivory of India, and the tin of Britain. In the port 
lay fleets of great ships which had weathered the storms of the 
Euxine and the Atlantic. Powerful and wealthy colonies in 
distant parts of the world looked up with filial reverence to the 
little island ; and despots, who trampled on the laws and out- 
raged the feelings of all the nations between the Hydaspes and 
the ^gean, condescended to court the population of that busy 
hive. At a later period; on a dreary bank formed by the soil 
which the Alpine streams swept down to the Adriatic, rose the 
palaces of Venice. Within a space which would not have 
been thought large enough for one of the parks of a rude 
northern baron were collected riches far exceeding those of a 
northern kingdom. In almost every one of the private dwel- 
lings which fringed the Great Canal were to be seen plate, 
mirrors, jewelry, tapestry, paintings, carving, such as might 
move the envy of the master of Holyrood. In the arsenal were 
munitions of war sufficient to maintain a contest against the 
whole power of the Ottoman empire. And before the gran- 
deur of Venice had declined, another commonwealth, still leas 
favored, if possible, by nature, had rapidly risen to a power 
and opulence which the whole civilized world contemplated 
with envy and admiration. On a desolate marsh overhung by 
fogs and exhaling diseases, a marsh where there was neither 
wood nor stone, neither firm earth nor drinkable water, a marsh 
from which the ocean on one side and the Bhine on the other 
were with difficulty kept out by art, was to be found the most 
prosperous community in Europe. The wealth which was ool- 
lected within five miles of the Stadthouse of Amsterdam would 
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purchase the fee-simple of Scotland. And why should this be ? 
Was there any reason to believe that nature had bestowed on 
the Phoenician, on the Venetian, or on the Hollander, a larger 
measure of activity, of ingenuity of forethought, of self-com- 
mand, than on the citizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow ? The 
truth was that, in all those qualities which conduce to success 
in life, and especially in commercial life, the Scot had never 
been surpassed; perhaps he had never been equalled. All that 
was necessary was that his energy should take a proper direc- 
tion ; and a proper direction Paterson undertook to give. 

His esoteric project was the original project of Christopher 
Columbus, extended and modified. Columbus had hoped to 
establish a communication between our quarter of the world 
and India across the great Western ocean. But he was stopped 
by an unexpected obstacle. The American continent, stretch- 
ing far north and far south into cold and inhospitable regions, 
presented what seemed an insurmountable barrier to his pro- 
gress ; and, in the same year in which he first set foot on that 
continent, Gama reached Malabar by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. The consequence was that during two hundred 
years the trade of Europe with the remoter parts of Asia had 
been carried on by rounding the immense peninsula of Africa. 
Paterson now revived the project of Columbus, and persuaded 
himself and others that it was possible to carry that project! 
into effect in such a manner as to make his country the great-/ 
est emporium that had ever existed on our globe. 

For this purpose it was necessary to occupy in America 
some spot which might be a resting-place between Scotland and 
India. It was true that almost every habitable part of America 
had already been seized by some European power. Paterson, 
however, imagined that one province, the most important of all, 
had been overlooked by the short-sighted cupidity of vulgar 
politicians and vulgar traders. The isthmus which joined the 
two great continents of the New World remained, according to 
him, unappropriated. Great Spanish viceroyalties, he said, lay 
on the east and on the west; but the mountains and forests of 
Darien were abandoned to rule tribes which followed their own 
usuages and obeyed their own princes. He had been in that 
port of the world, in what character was not quite clear. Some 
s.iid that he had gone thither to convert the Indians, and some 
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that he had gone thither to rob the Spaniards. But, missionary 
or pirate, he had visited Darien, and had brought away none bat 
delightful recollections. The havens, he averred, were capaci- 
ous and secure : the sea swarmed with turtle : the country was 
so mountainous that, within nine degrees of the equator, 
the climate was temperate, and yet the inequalities of the 
ground offered no impediment to the conveyance of goods. 
Nothing would be easier than to construct roads, along which a 
string of mules or a wheeled carriage might, in the course of a 
single day, pass from sea to sea. The soil was, to the depth of 
several feet, a rich black mould, on which a profusion of valu- 
able herbs and fruits grew spontaneously, and on which all the 
choicest productions of tropical regions might easily be raised 
by human industry and art ; and yet the exuberant fertility of 
the earth had not tainted the purity of the air. Considered 
merely as a place of residence, the isthmus was a paradise. A 
colony placed there could not fail to prosper, even if it had no 
wealth except what was derived from agriculture. But agri- 
culture was a secondary object in the colonization of Darien. 
Let but that precious neck of land be occupied by an intelli- 
gent, and enterprising, a thrifty race, and in a few years the 
whole trade between India and Euiope must be drawn to that 
point. The tedious and perilous passage round Africa would 
soon be abandoned. The merchant would no longer expose 
his cargoes to the mountainous billows and capricious gales of 
the Antarctic Seas. The greater part of the voyage from 
Europe to Darien, and the whole voyage from Darien to the 
richest kingdoms of Asia, would be a rapid yet easy gliding 
before the trade-winds over blue and sparkling waters. The 
voyage back across the Pacific would, in the latitude of Japan, be 
almost equally speedy and pleasant. Time, labor, money, would 
be saved. The returns would come in more quickly. Fewer 
hands would be required to navigate the ships. The loss of a 
vessel would be a rare event. The trade would increase fast. In 
short time it would double, and it would all pass through 
Darien. Whoever possessed that door of the sea, that key of 
the universe — such was the bold figures which Paterson loved 
to employ — would give law to both hemispheres; and woold, 
by peaceful arts, without shedding one drop of blood, establish 
an empire as splendid as that of Cyrus or Alexander. Of the 
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kingdoms of Europe, Scotland was, as yet, the poorest and the 
least considered. If she would but occupy Darien, if she would 
but become one great free port, one great warehouse for the 
wealth which the soil of Darien might produce, and for the still 
greater wealth which would be poured into Darien from Canton 
and Siara, from Ceylon and the Moluccas, from the mouths of 
the Gauges and the Gulf of Cambay, she would at one take her 
place in the first rank among nations. No rival would be able 
to contend with her either in the West Indian or in the East 
Indian trade. The beggarly country, as it had been insolently 
called by the inhabitants of warmer and more fruitful regions, 
would be the great mart for the choicest luxuries, sugar, rum, 
coffee, chocolate, tobacco, the tea and porcelain of China, the mus- 
lin of Dacca, the shawls of Cashmere, the diamonds of Golconda, 
the pearls of Karrack, the delicious birds' nest of Nicobar, cin- 
namon and pepper, ivory and sandal-wood. From Scotland 
would come all the finest jewels and brocade worn by duches- 
ses at the balls of St. James's and Versailles. From Scotland 
would come all the saltpetre which would furnish the means of 
war to the fleets and armies of contending potentates. And 
on all the vast riches which would be constantly passing 
through the little kingdom a toll would be paid which would 
remain behind. There would be a prosperity such as might 
seem fabulous — a prosperity of which every Scotchman* from 
the peer to the cadie, would partake. Soon, all along the now 
desolate shores of the Forth and Clyde, villas and pleasure- 
grounds would be as thick as along the edges of the Dutch 
canals. Edinburgh would vie with London and Paris, and the 
baillie of Glasgow or Dundee would have as stately and well- fur- 
nished a mansion and as fine a gallery of pictures as any burgo- 
master of Amsterdam. 

This magnificent plan was at first but partially disclosed to 
the public. A colony was to be planted ; a vast trade was to 
be opened between both the Indies and Scotland; but the 
name of Darien was as yet pronounced only in whispers by 
Paterson and by his most confidential friends. He had, however, 
shown enough to excite boundless hopes and desires. How 
well he succeeded in inspiring others with his own feelings is 
sufficiently proved by the memorable Act to which the Lord 
High Commissioner gave the royal sanction on the 26th of June, 
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1695. By this Act some persons who were named, and such 
other persona as should join with them, were formed into a 
corporation, which was to be named the Company of Scotland 
trading to Africa and the Indies. The amount of the capital 
to be employed was not fixed by law ; but it was provided that 
one half of the stock at least must be held by Scotchmen 
resident in Scotland, and that no stock which had been origin 
nally held by a Scotchman resident in Scotland should eyer be 
transferred to any but a Scotchman resident in Scotland. An 
entire monopoly of the trade with Asia, Africa, and Americai 
for a term of thirty-one years, was granted to the Company. 
All goods imported by the Company were during twenty-one 
years to be duty free, with the exception of foreign sugar and 
tobacco. Sugar and tobacco grown on the Company^s own 
plantations were exempted from all taxation. Every membefi 
and every servant of the Company was to be privileged against 
impressment and arrest. If any of these privileged persons 
was impressed or arrested, the Company was authorized to 
release him, and to demand the assistance both of the civil and 
of the military power. The Company was authorized to take 
possession of unoccupied territories in any part of Asia, Africai 
or America, and there to plant colonies, to build towns and 
forts, to impose taxes, and to provide magazines, arms, and 
ammunition, to raise troops, to wage war, to conclude treaties; 
and the King was made to promise that, if any foreign state 
hhould injure the Company, he would interpose, and would, at 
the public charge, obtain reparation. Lastly, it was provided 
that, in order to give greater security and solemnity to this 
most exorbitant grant, the whole substance of the Act should 
be set forth in Letters Patent, to which the Chancellor was 
directed to put the Great Seal without delay. 

The letters were drawn : the Great Seal was affixed : the 
, subscription-books were opened; the shares were fixed at a 
hundred pounds sterling each ; and from the Pentland Firth to 
the Solway Firth every man who had a hundred pounds was 
impatient to put down his name. About two hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds were actually paid up. This may 
not, at first sight, appear a large sum to those who remember 
the bubbles of 1825 and of 1845, and would assuredly not have 
sufficed to defray the charge of three months of war with Spain. 
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Yet the effort was marvelous when it may be affirmed with 
confidence that the Scotch people voluntarily contributed for 
the colonizatien of Darien a larger proportion of their substance 
than any other people ever, in the same space of time, volun- 
tarily contributed to any commercial undertaking. A great part 
of Scotland was then as poor and rude as Iceland now is. 
There were fiv6 or six shires which did not altogether contain 
so many guineas and crowns as were tossed about every day by 
the shovels of a single goldsmith in Lombard Street. Even 
the nobles had very little ready money. . They generally took 
a large part of their rents in kind, and were thus able, on their 
own domains, to live plentifully and hospitably. But there 
were many esquires in Kent and Somersetshire who received 
from their tenants a greater quantity of gold and silver than a 
Duke of Gordon or a Marquess of AthoU drew from extensive 
provinces. The pecuniary remuneration of the clergy was such 
as would have moved the pity of the most needy curate who 
thought it a privilege to drink his ale and smoke his pipe in 
the kitchen of an English manor-house. Even in the fertile 
Merse there were parishes of which the minister received 
only from four to eight pounds sterling in cash. The official 
income of the Lord President of the Court of Session was only 
five hundred a year, and that of the Lord Justice Clerk only 
four hundred a year. The land tax of the whole kingdom 
was fixed some years later by the Treaty of Union at little 
more than half the land tax of the single county of Norfolk. 
Four hundred thousand pounds probably bore as great a ratio 
to the wealth of Scotland then as forty millions would bear now. 
The list of the members of the Darien Company deserves to 
be examined. The number of shareholders was about fourteen 
hundred. The largest quantity of stock registered in one name 
was three thousand pounds. The heads of three noble houses 
took three thousand pounds each, the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Queensbury, and Lord Belhaven, a man of ability, 
spirit, and patriotism, who had entered into the design with en- 
thusiasm not inferior to that of Fletcher. Argyle held fifteen 
hundred pounds. John Dalrymple, but too well known as the 
Master of Stair, had just succeeded to his fiither's title and es- 
tate, and was now Viscount Stair. He put down his name for 
a thousand pounds. The number of Scotch peers who sub- 
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scribed was between thirty and forty. The City of Edinburgh, 
in its corporate capacity, took three thousand pounds, the City 
of Glasgow three thousand, the City of Perth two thousand. 
But the great majority of the subscribers contributed only one 
hundred or two hundred pounds each. A very few divines who 
were settled in the capital or in other large towns were able to 
purchase shares. It is melancholy to see in the roll the name 
of more than one professional man whose paternal anxiety led 
him to lay out probably all his hardly-earned savings in pur- 
chasing a hundred pound share for each of his children. If, 
indeed, Paterson's predictions had been yerified, such a share 
would, according to the notions of that age and country, have 
been a handsome portion for the daughter of a writer or a 
surgeon. 

That the Scotch are a people eminently intelligent, wary, 
resolute, and self-possessed is obvious to the most superficial 
observation. That they are a people peculiarly liable to dan- 
gerous fits of passion and delusions of the imagination is less 
generally acknowledged, but is not less true. The whole 
kingdom seemed to have gone mad. Paterson had acquired an 
influence resembling rather that of the founder of a new religion, 
that of a Mohammed, that of a Joseph Smith, than that of a 
commercial projector. Blind faith in a religion, fanatical zeal 
for a religion, are too common to astonish us. But such fiedth 
and zeal seem strangely out of place in the transactions of the 
money market. It is true that we are judging after the event. 
But before the event materials sufficient for the forming of a 
sound judgment were within the reach of all who cared to use 
them. It seems incredible that men of sense, who had only a 
yague and general notion of Paterson's scheme, should have 
staked everything on the success of that scheme. It seems 
more incredible still that men to whom the details of that 
scheme had been confided should not have looked into any of 
the common books of history or geography in which an account 
of Darien might have been found, and should not have asked 
themselves the simple question, whether Spain was likely to en 
dure a Scotch colony in the heart of her Transatlantic dominions. 
It was notorious that she claimed the sovereignty of the isthmus 
on specious, nay on solid, grounds. A Spaniard had been the 
first discoverer of the coast of Darien. A Spaniard had built a 
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town and established a government on that coast. A Spaniard 
had, with great labor and peril, crossed the mountainous neck 
of land, had seen rolling beneath him the vast Pacific, never 
before revealed to European eyes, had descended, sword in 
hand, into the waves up to his girdle, and had there solemnly 
taken possession of sea and shore in the name of the Crown 
of Castile. It was true that the region which Paterson described 
as a paradise had been found by the first Castilian settlers to be 
a land of misery and death. The poisonous air, exhaled from 
rank jungle and stagnant water, had compelled tbem to remove 
to the neighboring haven of Panama ; and the Red Indians had 
been contemptuously permitted to live after their own fashion 
on the pestilential soil. But that soil was still considered, and 
might well be considered, by Spain as her own. In many 
countries there were tracts of morass, of mountain, of forest, in 
which governments did not think it worth while to be at the 
expense of maintaining order, and in which rude tribes enjoyed 
by connivance a kind of independence. It was not necessary 
for the members of the Company of Scotland trading to Africa 
and the Indies to look very far for an example. In some high- 
land districts, not more than a hundred miles from Edinburgh, 
dwelt clans which had always regarded the authority of king. 
Parliament, Privy Council, and Court of Session quite as little 
as the aboriginal population of Darien regarded the authority 
of the Spanish Viceroys and Audiences. Yet it would surely 
have been thought an outrageous violation of public law in 
the King of Spain to take possession of Appin and Lochaber. 
And would it be a less outrageous violation of public law in 
the Scots to seize on a province in the very centre of his 
possessions, on the plea that this province was in the same 
state in which Appin and Lochaber had been during cen- 
turies ? 

So grossly unjust was Paterson's scheme, and yet it was less 
unjust than impolitic. Torpid as Spain had become, there was 
still one point on which she was exquisitely sensitive. The 
slightest encroachment of any other European power, even on 
the outskirts of her American dominions, sufficed to disturb 
her repose and to brace her paralyzsd nerves. To imagine that 
she would tamely suffer adventurers from one of the most in- 
significant kingdoms of the Old World to form a settlement in 
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the midst of her empire, within a day's sail of Porto-bello ou 
one side and of Carthagena on the other, was ludiorously absurd. 
She would have been just as likely to let them take pos- 
session of the Escurial. It was, therefore, evident that, before 
the new Company could even begin its commercial operations, 
there must be a war with Spain and a complete triumph over 
Spain. What means had the Company of waging such a war, 
and what chance of achieving such a triumph ? The ordinary re- 
venue of Scotland in time of peace was between sixty and seventy 
thousand a year. The extraordinary supplies granted to the 
Crown during the war with France had amounted perhaps to as 
much more. Spain, it is true, was no longer the Spain of Pavia 
and Lepanto. But, even in her decay, she possessed in Europe 
resources which exceeded thirty-fold those of Scotland ; and in 
America, where the struggle must take place, the disproportion 
was still greater. The Spanish fleets and arsenals were doubt- 
less in wretched condition. But there were Spanish fleets; 
there were Spanish arsenals. The galleons, which sailed every 
year from Seville to the neighbourhood of Darien, and from the 
neighbourhood of Darien back to Seville, were in tolerable con- 
dition, and formed, by themselves, a considerable armament. 
Scotland had not a single ship of the line, nor a single dock- 
yard where such a ship could be built. A marine sufficient to 
overpower that of Spain must be, not merely equipped and 
manned, but created. An armed force, sufficient to defend the 
isthmus against the whole power of the viceroyalties of Mexico 
and Peru, must be sent over Ave thousand miles of ocean. 
What was the charge of such an expedition likely to be? 
Oliver had, in the preceding generation, wrested a West Indian 
island from Spain : but, in order to do this, Oliver, a man who 
thoroughly understood the administration of war, who wasted 
nothing, and who was excellently served, had been forced to 
spend, in a single year, on his navy alone, twenty times the 
ordinary revenue of Scotland ; and since his days, war had been 
constantly becoming more and more costly. 

It was plain that Scotland could not alone support the charge 
of a contest with the enemy whom Paterson was bent on pro- 
voking. And what assistance was she like to have from abroad? 
Undoubtedly the vast colonial empire and the narrow colonial 
policy of Spain were regarded with an evil eye by more than 
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one great maritime power. But there was no great maritime 
power which would not far rather have seen the isthmus be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific in the hands of Spain than 
in the hands of the Darien Company. Lewis could not but 
dread whatever tended to aggrandize a state governed by Wil- 
liam. To Holland the East India trade was as the apple of her 
eye. She had been the chief gainer by the discoveries of 
Gama ; and it might be expected that she would do all that 
could be done by craft, and, if need were, by violence, rather 
than suffer any rival to be to her what she had been to Venice. 
England remained ; and Paterson was sanguine enough to flatter 
himself that England might be induced to lend her powerful 
aid to the Company. He and Lord Belhaven repaired to Lon- 
don, opened an office in Clement's Lane, formed a Board of 
Directors auxiliary to the Central Board at Edinburgh, and 
invited the capitalists of the Royal Exchange to subscribe for the 
stock which had not been reserved for Scotchmen resident in 
Scotland. A few moneyed men were allured by the bait; but 
the clamour of the City was loud and menacing; and from the 
City a feeling of indignation spread fas tthrough the country. In 
this feeling there was undoubtedly a large mixture of evil. 
National antipathy operated on some minds, religious antipathy 
on others. But it is impossible to deny that the anger which 
Faterson's schemes excited throughout the south of the island 
was, in the main, just and reasonable. Though it was not yet 
generally known in what precise spot his colony was to be 
planted, there could be little doubt that he intended to occupy 
some part of America ; and there could be as little doubt that 
such occupation would be resisted. There would be a maritime 
war, and such a war Scotland had no means of carrying on. 
The state of her finances was such that she must be quite un- 
able to fit out even a single squadron of moderate size. Before 
the conflict had lasted three mouths, she would have neither 
money nor credit left. These things were obvious to every 
coflee-house politician ; and it was impossible to believe that 
they had escaped the notice of men so able and well informed 
as some who sate in the Privy Council and Parliament at Edin- 
burgh. In one way only could the conduct of these schemers 
be explained. They meant to make a dupe and a tool of the 
Southron. The two British kingdoms were so closely con- 
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nected, physically and politically, that it was scarcely possible 
for one of them to be at peace with a power with which the 
other was at war. If the Scotch drew King William into a 
quarrel, England must, from regard to her own dignity, which 
was bound up with his, sapport him in it. She was to be 
tricked into a bloody and expensive contest in the event of which 
she had no interest; nay, into a contest in which victory would 
be a greater calamity to her than defeat. She was to lavish 
her wealth and the lives of her seamen in order that a set of 
cunning foreigners might enjoy a monopoly by which she 
would be the chief sufferer. She was to conquer and defend 
provinces for this Scotch Corporation ; and her reward was to 
be that her merchants were to be undersold, her customers de- 
coyed away, her exchequer beggared. There would be an end 
to the disputes between the old East India Company and the 
new East India Company ; for both companies would be ruined 
alike. The two great springs of revenue would be dried up 
together. What would be the receipt of the Customs, what of 
the Excise, when vast magazines of sugar, rum^ tobacco, coffee, 
chocolate, tea, spices, silks, muslins, all duty free, should be 
formed along the estuaries of the Forth and of the Clyde, and 
along the border from the mouth of the Esk to the mouth of the 
Tweed ? What army, what fleet, would be sufficient to protect 
the interests of the government and of the fair trader when the 
whole kingdom of Scotland should be turned into one great 
smuggling establishment 7 Paterson's plan was simply this, 
that England should first spend millions in defence of the trade 
of his Company, and should then be plundered of twice as many 
millions by means of that very trade. 

The cry of the city and of the nation was soon echoed by 
the legislature. When the Parliament met for the first time 
after the general election of 1695, Kochester called the attention 
of the Lords to the constitution and designs of the Company. 
Several witnesses were summoned to the bar, and gave evidence 
which produced a powerful effect on the House. "If these 
Scots are to have their way," said one peer, '^ I shall go and 
settle in Scotland, and not stay here to be made a beggar." 
The Lords resolved to represent strongly to the King the in- 
justice of requiring England to exert her power in support of 
an enterprise which; if successful, must be fatal to her com- 
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merce and to her finances. A representation was drawn up 
and communicated to the Commons. The Commons eagerly 
concurred, and complimented the Peers on the promptitude 
with which their lordships had, on this occasion, stood forth to 
protect the public interests. The two houses went up together 
to Kensington with the address. William had been under the 
walls of Namur when the Act for incorporating the Company 
had been touched with his sceptre at Edinburgh, and had 
known nothing about that Act till his attention had been 
called to it by the clamour of his English subjects. He now 
said, in plain terms, that he had been ill served in Scotland, but 
that he would try to find a remedy for the evil which had been 
brought to his notice. The Lord High Commissioner Tweed- 
dale and Secretary Johnstone were immediately dismissed. 
But the Act which had been passed by their management still 
continued to be law in Scotland ; nor was it in their master's 
power to undo what they had done. 

The Commons were not content with addressing the throne. \ 
They instituted an inquiry into the proceedings of the Scotch/ 
Company in London. Belhaven made his escape to his own 
country, and was there beyond the reach of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. But Paterson and some of his confederates were 
severely examined. It soon appeared that the Board which 
was sitting in Clement's Lane had done things which were 
certainly imprudent and perhaps illegal. The Act of Incorpo- 
ration empowered the directors to take and to administer to 
their servants an oath of fidelity. But that Act was on the 
south of the Tweed a nullity. Nevertheless, the directors 
had, in the heart of the City of London, taken and adminis- 
tered this oath, and had thus, by implication, asserted that 
the powers conferred on them by the Legislature of Scotland 
accompanied them to England. It was resolved that they 
had been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, and that 
they should be impeached. A committee was appointed to 
frame articles of impeachment ; but the task proved a difficult 
one, and the prosecution was suftered to drop, not however, 
till the few English capitalists who had at first been friendly 
to Paterson 's project had been terrified into renouncing all 
connection with him. 

Now, surely, if not before, Paterson ought to have seen that 
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his project could end in nothing but shame to himself and 
ruin to his worshippers. From the first it had been clear that 
England alone could protect his company against the enmity 
of Spain ; and it was now clear that Spain would be a less 
formidable enemy than England. It was impossible that his 
plan could excite greater indignation in the Council of the 
Indies at Madrid, or in the House of Trade at Seville, than it 
had excited in London. Unhappily, he was given over to a 
strong delusion, and the blind multitude eagerly followed 
their blind leader. Indeed, his dupes were maddened by that 
which should have sobered them. The proceedings of the 
Parliament which sat at Westminster, proceedings just and 
reasonable in substance, but in manner doubtless harsh and 
insolent, had roused the angry passions of a nation, feeble 
indeed in numbers and in material resources, but eminently 
high-spirited. The proverbial pride of the Scotch was too 
much for their proverbial shrewdness. The votes of the 

! English Lords and Commons were treated with marked con- 
tempt. The populace of Edinburgh burned Rochester in 
effigy. Money was poured faster than ever into the treasury 
of the Company. A stately house in Milne Square, then the 
most modern and fashionable part of Edinburgh, was pur- 
chased and fitted up at once as an office and a warehouse. 
Ships adapted both for war and for trade were required : but 
the means of building such ships did not exist in Scotland; 
and no firm in the south of the island was disposed to enter 
into a contract which might not improbably be considered by 
the House of Commons as an impeachable offence. It was 
necessary to have recourse to the dock-yards of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. At an expense of fifty thousand pounds a few 
vessels were procured, the largest of which would hardly have 
ranked as sixtieth in the English navy ; and with this force, a 
force not sufficient to keep the pirates of Sallee in check, the 
Company threw down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers 
in the world. 
It was not till the summer of 1698 that all was ready for the 

I expedition which was to change the face of the globe. The 
number of seamen and colonists who embarked at Leith was 
twelve hundred. Of the colonists many were younger sons of 
honourable families, or officers who had been disbanded since 
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the peace. It was impossible to find room for all who were 
desirous of emigrating. It is said that some persons who had 
vainly applied for a passage hid themselves in dark corners 
about the ships, and, when discovered, refused to depart, clung 
to the rigging, and were at last taken on shore by main force. 
This infatuation is the more extraordinary because few of the 
adventurers knew to what place they were going. All that / 
was quite certain was that a colony was to be planted some- 
where, and to be named Caledonia. The general opinion was 
that the fleet would steer for some part of the coast of America. 
But this opinion was not universal. At the Dutch Embassy in 
Saint James's Square there was an uneasy suspicion that the 
new Caledonia would be founded among those Eastern spice 
islands with which Amsterdam had Jong carried on a lucra- 
tive commerce. 

The supreme direction of the expedition was intrusted to a 
Council of Seven. Two Presbyterian chaplains and a precentor 
were on board. A cargo had been laid in which was after- 
ward the subject of much mirth to the enemies of the Company : 
slippers innumerable ; four thousand periwigs of all kinds, from 
plain bobs to those magnificient structures which, in that age, 
towered high above the foreheads and descended to the elbows 
of men of fashion ; bales of Scotch woollen stuflFs which nobody 
within the tropics could wear, and many hundreds of English 
bibles which neither Spaniard nor Indian could read. PatersoUy 
flushed with pride and hope, not only accompanied the expedi- 
tion, bat took with him his wife, a comely dame, whose heart 
he had won in London, where she had presided over one of the 
great coifee-houses in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. 
At length, on the twenty-fifth of July, the ships followed by 
many tearful eyes, and commended to heaven in many vain 
prayers, sailed o ut of the estuary of the Forth. 

The voyage was much longer than a voyage to the Antipodes 
now is, and the adventurers sufFered much. The rations were 
scanty ; there were bitter complaints both of the bread and of 
the meat ; and, when the little fleet, after passing round the 
Orkneys and Ireland, touched at Madeira, those geatlemen who 
had fine clothes among their baggage were glad ta exchange 
embroidered coats and laced waistcoats for provisions and wine. 
From Madeira the adventurers ran across the Atlantic;, landed 

Vol. v.— 12 
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on an uninhabited islet lying between Porto Rico and St. 
Thomas, took possession of this desolate spot in the name of 
the Company, set up a tent, and hoisted the white cross of St. 
Andrew. Soon, however, they were warned oflF by an officer 
who was sent from St. Thomas to inform them that they were 
trespassing on the territory of the Eling of Denmark. They 
proceeded on their voyage, having obtained the services of an 
old buccaneer who knew the coast of Central America well. 
Under his pilotage they anchored on the first of November 
close to the Isthmus of Darien. One of the greatest princes of 
the country soon came on board. The courtiers who attended 
him, ten or twelve in number, were stark naked; but he was 
distinguished by a red coat, a pair of cotton drawers, and an old 
hat. He had a Spanish name, spoke Spanish, and affected the 
grave deportment of a Spanish don. The Scotch propitiated 
Andreas, as he was called, by a present of a new hat blazing 
with gold lace, and assured him that, if he would trade with 
them, they would treat him better than the Castilians had done. 

A few hours later the chiefs of the expedition went on shore, 
took formal possession of the country, and named it Caledonia. 
They were pleased with the aspect of a small peninsula about 
three miles in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth, and 
determined to fix here the city of New Edinburgh, destined, as 
they hoped, to be the great emporium of both Indies. The 
peninsula terminated in a low promontory of about thirty acres, 
which might easily be turned into an island by digging a trench. 
The trench was dug ; and on the ground thus separated from 
the main land a fort was constructed ; fifby guns were placed 
on the ramparts ; and within the inclosure houses were speedily 
built and thatched with palm-leaves. 

Negotiations were opened with the chieftains, as they were 
called, who governed the neighboring tribes. Among these 
savage rulers were found as insatiable a cupidity, as watchful a 
jealousy, and as punctilious a pride, as among the potentates 
whose disputes had seemed likely to make the Congress of 
Byswick eternal. One prince hated the Spaniards because a 
fine rifie had been taken away from him by the Governor of 
Porto-bello on the plea that such a weapon was too good for a 
red man. Another loved the Spaniards because they had given 
him a stick tipped with silver. On the whole, the new-comers 
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succeeded in making friends of the aboriginal race. One mighty 
monarch, the Lewis the Great of the isthmus, who wore with 
pride a cap of white reeds lined with red silk and adorned with 
an ostrich feather, seemed well inclined to the strangers, re- 
ceived them hospitably in a palace built of canes and covered 
with palmetto royal, and regaled them with calabashes of a sort 
of ale brewed from Indian corn and potatoes. Another chief 
set his mark to a treaty of peace and alliance with the colony. 
A third consented to become a vassal of the company, received 
with great delight a commission embellished with gold thread 
and flowered ribband, and swallowed to the health of his new 
masters not a few bumpers of their own brandy. 

Meanwhile the internal government of the colony was organ- 
ized according to a plan devised by the directors at Edinburgh. I 
The settlers were divided into bands of fifty or sixty; each band ' 
chose a representative ; and thus was formed an assembly which 
took the magnificent name of Parliament. This Parliament 
speedily framed a curious code. The first article provided that 
the precepts, instructions, examples, commands, and prohibitions 
expressed and contained in the Holy Scriptures should have the 
full force and effect of laws in New Caledonia, an enactment 
which proves that those who drew it up either did not know 
what the Holy Scriptures contained, or did not know what a 
law meant. There is another provision which shows not less 
clearly how far these legislators were from understanding the 
first principles of legislation. " Benefits received and good ser- 
vices done shall always be generously and thankfully compen- 
sated, whether a prior bargain hath been made or not; and, if it 
shall happen to be otherwise, and the Benefactor obliged justly 
to complain of the ingratitude, the Ungrateful shall in such case 
be obliged to give threefold satisfaction at the least." An arti- 
cle much more creditable to the little Parliament, and much 
needed in a community which was likely to be constantly at 
war, prohibits, on pain of death, the violation of female captives. 

By this time all the Antilles and all the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico were in a ferment. The new colony was the object 
of universal hatred. The Spaniards began to fit out armaments. 
The chiefs of the French dependencies in the West Indies eagerly 
offered assistance to the Spaniards. The governors of the Eng- 
lish settlements put forth proclamations interdicting all commu- 
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nication with this nest of buccaneers. Just at this time, the 
Dolphin, a vessel of fourteen guns, which was the property of 
the Scotch Company, was driven on shore by stress of weather 
under the walls of Carthagena. The ship and cargo were con- 
fiscated, the crew imprisoned and put in irons. Some of the 
sailors were treated as slaves, and compelled to sweep the streets 
and to work on the fortifications. Others, and among them the 
captain, were sent to Seville to be tried for piracy. Soon an 
envoy with a flag of truce arrived at Carthagena, and, in the 
name of the Council of Caledonia, demanded the release of the 
prisoners. He delivered to the authorities a letter threatening 
them with the vengeance of the King of Great Britain, and a 
copy of the act of Parliament by which the company had been 
created. The Castilian governor, who probably knew that 
William, as sovereign of England, would not, and, as sovereign 
of Scotland, could not protect the squatters who had occupied 
Darien, flung away both letter and act of Parliament with a 
gesture of contempt, called for a guard, and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from throwing the messenger into a dungeon. The 
Council of Caledonia, in great indignation, issued letters of 
marque and reprisal against Spanish vessels. What every man 
of common sense must have foreseen had taken place. The 
Scottish flag had been but a few months planted on the walls 
of New Edinburgh; and already a war, which Scotland, without 
the help of England, was utterly unable to sustain, had begun. 

By this time it was known in Europe that the mysterious 
voyage of the adventurers from the Forth had ended at Darien. 
The ambassador of the Catholic king repaired to Kensington, 
and complained bitterly to William of this outrageous violation 
of the law of nations. Preparations were made in the Spanish 
ports for an expedition against the intruders, and in no Spanish 
port were there more fervent wishes for the success of that ex- 
pedition than in the cities of London and Bristol. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, the exultation was boundless. In the parish 
churches all over the kingdom the ministers gave public thanks 
to God for having vouchsafed thus far to protect and bless the 
infant colony. At some places a day was set apart for religions 
exercises on this account. In every borough bells were rung, 
bonfires were lighted, and candles were placed in the windows 
at night During some months all the reports which 
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from the other side of the Atlantic were sach as to excite hope 
and joy in the north of the island, and alarm and envy in the 
south. The colonists, it was asserted, had found rich gold mines, 
mines in which the precious metal was far more abundant and 
in a far purer state than on the coast of Guinea. Provisions 
were plentiful. The rainy season had not proved unhealthy. 
The settlement was well fortified. Sixty guns were mounted 
on the ramparts. An immense crop of Indian corn was ex- 
pected. The aboriginal tribes were friendly. Emigrants from 
various quarters were coming in. The population of Caledonia 
had already increased from twelve hundred to ten thousand. 
The riches of the country — these are the words of a newspaper 
of that time — were great beyond imagination. The mania in 
Scotland rose to the highest point. Munitions of war and im- 
plements of agriculture were provided in large quantities. Mul- 
titudes were impatient to emigrate to the land of promise. 

In August, 1699, four ships, with thirteen hundred men on 
board, were dispatched by the company to Caledonia. The 
spiritual care of these emigrants was entrusted to divines of the 
Church of Scotland. One of these was that Alexander Shields 
whose Hind Let Loose proves that in his zeal for the Covenant 
he had forgotten the Gospel. To another, John Borland, we 
owe the best account of the voyage which is now extant. The 
General Assembly had charged the chaplains to divide the 
colonists into congregations, to appoint ruling elders, to consti- 
tute a Presbytery, and to labour for the propagation of divine 
truth among the pagan inhabitants of Darien. The second ex- 
pedition sailed as the first had sailed, amidst the acclamations 
and blessings of all Scotland. During the earlier part of Sep- 
tember the whole nation was dreaming a delightful dream of 
prosperity and glory, and triumphing, somewhat maliciously, 
in the vexation of the English. But, before the close of that 
month, it began to be rumoured about Lombard Street and 
Cheapside that letters had arrived from Jamaica with strange 
news. The colony from which so much had been hoped and 
dreaded was no more. It had disappeared from the face of the 
earth. The report spread to Edinburgh, but was received there 
with scornful incredulity. It was an impudent lie devised by 
some Englishmen who could not bear to see that, in spite of 
the votes of the English Parliament, in spite of the proclama- 
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tions of the governors of the English colonies, Caledonia was 
waxing great and opulent. Nay, the inventor of the fable was 
named. It was declared to be quite certain that Secretary 
Vernon was the man. On the fourth of October was put forth 
a vehement contradiction of the story. On the fifth the whole 
truth was known. Letters were received from New York an- 
nouncing that a few miserable men, the remains of the colony 
which was to have been the garden, the warehouse, the mart 
of the whole world, their bones peeping through their skin, 
and hunger and fever written in their faces, had arrived in the 
Hudson. 

The grief, the dismay, and the rage of those who had a few 
hours before fancied themselves masters of all the wealth of 
both Indies may easily be imagined. The directors, in their 
fury, lost all self-command, and, in their official letters, railed 
at the betrayers of Scotland, the white-livered deserters. The 
truth is, that those who used these hard words were far more 
deserving of blame than the wretches whom they had sent to 
destruction, and whom they now reviled for not staying to be 
utterly destroyed. Nothing had happened but what might 
easily have been foreseen. The company had, in childish re- 
liance on the word of an enthusiastic projector, and in defiance 
of facts known to every educated man in Europe, taken it for 
granted that emigrants born and bred within ten degrees of the 
Arctic Circle would enjoy excellent health within ten degrees 
of the Equator. Nay, statesmen and scholars had been deluded 
into the belief that a country which, as they might have read in 
books so common as those of Hakluyt and Purchas, was noted 
even among tropical countries for its insalubrity, and had been 
abandoned by the Spaniards solely on account of its insalabrity, 
was a Montpellier. Nor had any of Paterson's dupes considered 
how colonists from Fife or Lothian, who had never in their 
lives known what it was to feel the heat of a distressing mid- 
summer day, could endure the labour of breaking dods and 
carrying burdens under the fierce blaze of a vertical sun. It 
ought to have been remembered that such colonists would have 
to do for themselves what English, French, Dutch, and Spanish 
colonists employed negroes or Indians to do for them. It was 
seldom indeed that a white freeman in Barbadoes or Martinique^ 
in Guiana or at Panama, was employed in severe bodily labour. 
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But the Scotch who settled at Darien must at first be without 
slaves, and must therefore dig the trench round their town, 
build their houses, cultivate their fields, hew wood, and draw 
water with their own hands. Such toil in such an atmosphere 
was too much for them. The provisions which they had 
brought out had been of no good quality, and had not been im- 
proved by lapse of time or by change of climate. The yams 
and plantains did not suit stomachs accustomed to good oat- 
meal. The flesh of wild animals and the green fat of the turtle, 
a luxury then unknown in Europe, went but a small way; and 
supplies were not to be expected from any foreign settlement. 
During the cool months, however, which immediately followed 
the occupation of the isthmus, there were few deaths. But, 
before the equinox, disease began to make fearful havoc in the 
little community. The mortality gradually rose to ten or twelve 
a day. Both the clergymen who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion died. Paterson buried his wife in that soil which, as he 
had assured his too credulous countrymen, exhaled health and 
vigour. He was himself stretched on his pallet by an inter- 
mittent fever. Still, he would not admit that the climate of his 
promised land was bad. There could not be a purer air. This 
was merely the seasoning which people who passed from one 
country to another must expect. In November all would be 
well again. But the rate at which the emigrants died was such 
that none of them seemed likely to live till November. Those 
who were not laid on their beds were yellow, lean, feeble, hardly 
able to move the sick and to bury the dead, and quite unable to 
repel the expected attack of the Spaniards. The cry of the 
whole community was that death was all around them, and that 
they must, while they still had strength to weigh an anchor or 
spread a sail, fly to some less fatal region. The men and pro- 
visions were equally distributed among three ships, the Cale- 
donia, the Unicorn, and the Saint Andrew. Paterson, though 
still too ill to sit in the council, begged hard that he might be 
left behind, with twenty or thirty companions, to keep up a 
show of possession, and to await the next arrivals from Scot- 
land. So small a number of people, he said, might easily sub- 
sist by catching fish and turtles. But his ofier was disregarded; 
he was carried, utterly helpless, on board of the Saint Andrew, 
and the vessels stood out to sea. 
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The voyage was horrible. Scarcely any Guinea slave ship 
has ever had such a middle passage. Of two hundred and fifty 
persons who were on board of the Saint Andrew, one hundred 
and fifty fed the sharks of the Atlantic before Sandy Hook was 
in sight. The Unicorn lost almost all its officers, and about a 
hundred and forty men. The Caledonia, the healthiest ship of 
the three, threw overboard a hundred corpses. The squalid 
survivors, as if they were not sufficiently miserable, raged 
fiercely against one another. Charges of incapacity, cruelty, 
brutal insolence, were hurled backward and forward. The 
rigid Presbyterians attributed the calamities of the colony 
to the wickedness of Jacobites, Prelatists, Sabbath-breakers, 
Atheists, who hated in others that image of God which was 
wanting in themselves. The accused malignants, on the other 
hand, complained bitterly of the impertinence of meddling 
fanatics and hypocrites. Paterson was cruelly reviled, and was 
unable to defend himself. He had been completely prostrated 
by bodily and mental suffisring. He looked like a skeleton. 
His heart was broken. His inventive faculties and his plausible 
eloquence were no more, and he seemed to have sunk into 
second childhood. 

Meanwhile the second expedition had been on the seas. It 
reached Darien about four months after the first settlers had 
fled. The new-comers had fully expected to find a flourishing 
young town, secure fortifications, cultivated fields, and a cordial 
welcome. They found a wilderness. The castle of New Edin- 
burgh was in ruins. The huts had been burned. The site 
marked out for the proud capital which was to have been the 
Tyre, the Venice, the Amsterdam of the eighteenth century, 
was overgrown with jungle, and inhabited only by the sloth 
and the baboon. The hearts of the adventurers sank within 
them ; for their fleet had been fitted out, not to plant a colony, 
but to recruit a colony already planted and supposed to be 
prospering. They were therefore worse provided with every 
. necessary of life than their predecessors had been. Some feeble 
I attempts, however, were made to restore what had perished. A 
new fort was constructed on the old ground, and within the 
ramparts was built a hamlet, consisting of eighty or ninety 
cabins, generally of twelve feet by ten. But the work went 
on languidly. The alacrity which is the effect of hope, the 
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Strength which ia the eflfect of union, were alike wanting to the 
little community. From the councillors down to the humblest 
settlers, all was despondency and discontent. The stock of 
provisions was scanty. The stewards embezzled great part of 
it. The rations were small, and soon there was a cry that they 
were unfairly distributed. , Factions were formed. Plots were 
laid. One ringleader of the malecontents was hanged. The 
Scotch were generally, as they still are, a religious people, and 
it might therefore have been expected that the influence of the 
divines to whom the spiritual charge of the colony had been 
confided would have been employed with advantage for the 
preserving of order and the calming of evil passions. Unfortu- 
nately, those divines seem to have been at war with almost all 
the rest of the society. They described their companions as 
the most profligate of mankind, and declared that it was im- 
possible to constitute a Presbytery according to the directions 
of the General Assembly, for that persons fit to be ruling elders 
of a Christian Church were not to be found among the twelve 
or thirteen hundred emigrants. Where the blame lay it is now 
impossible to decide. All that can with confidence be said is 
that either the clergymen must have been most unreasonably 
and most uncharitably austere, or the laymen must have been 
most unfavourable specimens of the nation and class to which 
they belonged. 

It may be added that the provision by the General Assembly 
for the spiritual wants of the colony was as defective as the 
provision made for temporal wants by the directors of the com- 
pany. Nearly one-third of the emigrants who sailed with the 
second expedition were Highlanders, who did not understand a 
word of English, and not one of the four chaplains could speak 
a word of Gaelic. It was only through interpreters that a 
pastor could communicate with a large portion of the Christian 
flock of which he had charge. Even by the help of interpreters 
he could not impart religious instruction to those heathen tribes 
which the Church of Scotland had solemnly recommended to 
his care. In fact, the colonists left behind them no mark that 
baptized men had set foot on Darien, except a few Anglo-Saxon 
curses, which, having been uttered more frequently and with 
greater energy than any other words in our language, had 
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caught the ear and been retained in the memory of the native 
population of the isthmus. 

The months which immediately followed the arrival of the 
new-comers were the coolest and most salubrious of the year. 
But, even in those months, the pestilential influence of a tropical 
sun, shining on swamps rank with impenetrable thickets of 
black mangroves, began to be felt. The mortality was great ; 
and it was but too clear that, before the summer was far ad- 
vanced, the second colony would, like the first, have to choose 
between death and flight. But the agony of the inevitable dis- 
solution was shortened by violence. A fleet of eleven vessels 
under the flag of Castile anchored off New Edinburgh. At the 
same time, an irregular army of Spaniards, Creoles, Negroes, 
Mulattoes, and Indians marched across the isthmus from Panama; 
and the fort was blockaded at once by sea and land. 

A drummer soon came with a message from the besiegers, 
but a message which was utterly unintelligible to the besieged. 
Even after all that we have seen of the perverse imbecility of 
the directors of the company, it must be thought strange that 
they should have sent a colony to a remote part of the world, 
where it was certain that there must be constant intercourse, 
peaceable or hostile, with Spaniards, and yet should not have 
taken care that there should be in the whole colony a single 
person who knew a little Spanish. 

With some difficulty a negotiation was carried on in such 
French and such Latin as the two parties could furnish. Before 
the end of March a treaty was signed by which the Scotch 
bound themselves to evacuate Darien in fourteen days ; and on 
the eleventh of April they departed, a much less numerous 
body than when they arrived. In little more than four months, 
although the healthiest months of the year, three hundred men 
out of thirteen hundred had been swept away by disease. Of 
the survivors very few lived to see their native country again. 
Two of the ships perished at sea. Many of the adventurers, 
who had lefl their homes flushed with hopes of speedy opulenoe, 
were glad to hire themselves out to the planters of Jamaica, 
and laid their bones in that land of exile. Shields died there, 
worn out and heart-broken. Borland was the only minister 
who came back. In his curious and interesting narrative, he 
expresses his feelings, after the fashion of the school in which 
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he had been bred, by grotesque allusions to the Old Testament, 
and by a profusion of Hebrew words. On his first arrival, he 
tells us, he found New Edinburgh a Ziklag; He had subse- 
quently been compelled to dwell in the tents of Kedar. Once, 
indeed, during his sojourn, he had fallen in with a Beer-lahai-roi, 
and had set up his Ebenezer ; but, in general, Darien was to 
him a Magor Missabib, a Kibroth-hattaavah. The sad story is 
introduced with the words in which a great man of old, delivered 
over to the malice of the Evil Power, was informed of the death 
of his children and of the ruin of his fortunes: "I alone am 
escaped to tell thee." 



•••• 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The passions which had agitated the Parliament during the 
late session continued to ferment in the minds of men during 
the recess, and, having no longer a vent in the Senate, broke 
forth in every part of the empire, destroyed the peace of towns, 
brought into peril the honour and the lives of innocent men, and 
impelled magistrates to leave the bench of justice and attack one 
another sword in hand. Private calamities, private brawls, 
which had nothing to do with the disputes between court and 
country, were turned by the political animosities of that un- 
happy summer into grave political events. 

One mournful tale, which called forth the strongest feelings 
of the contending factions, is still remembered as a curious part 
of the history of our jurisprudence, and especially of the history 
of our medical jurisprudence. No Whig member of the Lower 
House, with the single exception of Montague, filled a larger 
space in the public eye than William Cowper. In the art of 
conciliating an audience, Cowper was pre-eminent. His grace- 
ful and engaging eloquence cast a spell on juries; and the Com- 
mons, even in those stormy moments when no other defender of 
the administration could obtain a hearing, would always listen 
to him. He represented Hertford, a borough in which his 
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family had considerable influence; but there was a strong Tory 
minority among the electors; and he had not won his seat without 
a hard fight, which had left behind it many bitter recollections. 
His younger brother Spencer, a man of parts and learning, was 
fast rising into practice as a barrister on the Home Circuit. 

At Hertford resided an opulent Quaker family named Stout. 
A pretty young woman of this family had lately sunk into a 
melancholy of a kind not very unusual in girls of strong sensi- 
bility and lively imagination who are subject to the restraints 
of austere religious societies. Her dress, her looks, her gestures; 
indicated the disturbance of her mind. She sometimes hinted 
her dislike of the sect to which she belonged. She complained 
that a canting waterman who was one of the brotherhood had 
held forth against her at a meeting. She threatened to go be- 
yond sea, to throw herself out of the window, to drown herself. 
To two or three of her associates she owned that she was in 
love, and on one occasion she plainly said that the man whom 
she loved was one whom she never could marry. In fact, the 
object of her fondness was Spencer Cowper, who was already 
married. She at length wrote to him in language which she 
never would have used if her intellect had not been disordered. 
He, like an honest man, took no advantage of her unhappy 
state of mind, and did his best to avoid her. His prudence 
mortified her to such a degree that on one occasion she went 
into fits. It was necessary, however, that he should see her, 
when he came to Hertford at the spring assizes of 1699, for he 
had been entrusted with some money which was due to her oa 
mortgage. He called on her for this purpose late one evening, 
and delivered a bag of gold to her. She pressed him to be the 
guest of her family, but he excused himself and retired. The 
next morning she was found dead among the stakes of a mill-dam 
on the stream called the Priory Kiver. That she had destroyed 
herself there could be no reasonable doubt. The coroner's inquest 
found that she had drowned herself while in a state of mental 
derangement ; but her family was unwilling to admit that she 
had shortened her own life, and looked about for somebody who 
might be accused of murdering her. The last person who could 
be proved to have been in her company was Spencer Cowper. 
It chanced that two attorneys and a scrivener, who had come 
down from town to the Hertford assizes, had been overheard| 
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on that unhappy night, talking over their wine about the 
charms and flirtations of the handsome Quaker girl, in the 
light way in which such subjects are sometimes discussed 
even at the circuit tables and mess tables of our more refined 
generation. Some wild words, susceptible of a double meaning, 
were used about the way in which she had jilted one lover, and 
the way in which another lover would punish her for her 
coquetry. On no better grounds than these her relations 
imagined that Spencer Cowper had, with the assistance of these 
three retainers of the law, strangled her, and thrown her corpse 
into the water. There was absolutely no evidence of the crime. 
There was no evidence that any one of the accused had any 
motive to commit such a crime ; there was no evidence that 
Spencer Cowper had any connection with the persons who were 
said to be his accomplices. One of those persons, indeed, he 
had never seen. But no story is too absurd to be imposed 
on minds blinded by religious and political fanaticism. The 
Quakers and the Tories joined to raise a formidable clamor. 
The Quakers had, in those days, no scruples about capital punish- 
ments. They would, indeed, as Spencer Cowper said bitterly, 
but too truly, rather send four innocent men to the gallows than 
let it be believed that one who had their light within her had 
committed suicide. The Tories exulted in the prospect of win- 
ning two seats from the Whigs. The whole kingdom was 
divided between Stouts and Cowpers. At the summer assizes 
Hertford was crowded with anxious faces from London and 
from parts of England more distant than London. The prose- 
cution was conducted with a malignity and unfairness which to 
us seem almost incredible ; and, unfortunately, the dullest and 
most ignorant judge of the twelve was on the bench. Cowper 
defended himself and those who were said to be his accomplices 
with admirable ability and self-possession. His brother, much 
more distressed than himself, sat near him through the long 
agony of that day. The case against the prisoners rested chiefly 
on the vulgar error that a human body found, as this poor girl's 
body had been found, floating in water, must have been thrown 
into the water while still alive. To prove this doctrine, the 
counsel for the crown called medical practitioners, of whom 
nothing is now known except that some of them had been ac- 
tive against the Whigs at Hertford elections. To confirm the 
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evidence of these gentlemen two or three sailors were put into 
the witness-box. On the other side appeared an array of meu 
of science whose names are still remembered. Among them 
was William Cowper, not a kinsman of the defendant, but the 
most celebrated anatomist that England had then produced. 
He was, indeed, the founder of a dynasty illustrious in the his- 
tory of science ; for he was the teacher of William CheseldeOi 
and William Cheselden was the teacher of John Hunter. On 
the same side appeared Samuel Garth, who, among the physi- 
cians of the capital, had no rival except Badcliffe, and Hans 
Sloane, the founder of the magnificent museum which is one of 
the glories of our country. The attempt of the prosecutors to 
make the superstitions of the forecastle evidence for the purpose 
of taking away the lives of men was treated by these philoso- 
phers with just disdain. The stupid judge asked Garth what he 
could say in answer to the testimony of the seamen. " My 
lord," replied Garth, "I say that they are mistaken. I will find 
seamen in abundance to swear that they have known whistling 
raise the wind." 

The jury found the prisoners not guilty ; and the report car- 
ried back to London by persons who had been present at the 
trial was that everybody applauded the verdict, and that even 
the Stouts seemed to be convinced of their error. It is certain, 
however, that the malevolence of the defeated party soon re- 
vived in all its energy. The lives of the four men who had just 
been absolved were again attacked by means of the most absurd 
and odious proceeding known to our old law, the appeal of mur- 
der. This attack too failed. Every artifice of chicane was at 
length exhausted, and nothing was lefl to the disappointed seot 
and the disappointed faction except to calumniate those whom 
it had been found impossible to murder. In a succession of 
libels, Spencer Cowper was held up to the execration of the 
public. But the public did him justice. He rose to high emi- 
nence in his profession ; he at length took his seat, with gene- 
ral applause, on the judicial bench, and there distinguished 
himself by the humanity which he never failed to show to un- 
happy men who stood, as he had once stood, at the bar. Many 
who seldom trouble themselves about pedigrees may be inte- 
rested by learning that he was the grandfather of that excellent 
man and excellent poet, William Cowper, whose writings have 
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long been peculiarly loved and prized by the members of the 
religious community which, under a strong delusion, sought to 
slay his innocent progenitor * 

Though Spencer Cowper had escaped with life and honour, 
the Tories had carried their point. They had secured against 
the next election the support of the Quakers of Hertford, and 
the consequence was that the borough was lost to the family and 
to the party which had lately predominated there. 

In the very week in which the great trial took place at Hert 
ford, a feud arising out of the late election for Buckinghamshire 
very nearly produced fatal effects. Wharton, the chief of the 
Buckinghamshire Whigs, had with difficulty succeeded in 
bringing in his brother as one of the knights of the shire. 
Graham Viscount Cheyney, of the kingdom of Scotland, had 
been returned at the head of the poll by the Tories, The two 
noblemen met at the quarter sessions. In England Cheyney 
was before the Union merely an esquire. Wharton was un- 
doubtedly entitled to take place of him, and had repeatedly 
taken place of him without any dispute. But angry passions 
now ran so high that a decent pretext for indulging them was 
hardly thought necessary. Cheyney fastened a quarrel on 
Wharton. They drew. Wharton, whose cool good-humoured 
courage and skill in fence were the envy of all the swordsmen 
of that age, closed with his quarrelsome neighbour, disarmed 
him, and gave him his life. 

A more tragical duel had just taken place at Westminster. 
Conway Seymour, the eldest son of Sir Edward Seymour, had 
lately come of age. He was in possession of an independent 
fortune of seven thousand pounds a year, which he lavished in 
costly fopperies. The town had nicknamed him Beau Seymour. 
He was displaying his curls and "his embroidery in Saint James's 
Park on a midsummer evening, after indulging too freely in 
wine, when a young officer of the Blues, named Kirke, who was 
as tipsy as himself, passed near him. "There goes Beau Sey- 
mour," said Kirke. Seymour flew into a rage. Angry words 

* It is cnrions that aU Cowper's biographers with whom I am acquainted, 
Hajley, Soathej, Grimshawe, Chalmers, mention the judge, the common an- 
cestor of the poet, of his first love Theodora Cowper, and of Lady Hesketh, bat 
that none of those biographers makes the /aintest allusion to the Hertford trial, 
the most remarkable event in the history of the family, nor do I believe that 
any allusion to that trial can be found in any of the poet's numerous letters. 
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were exchanged between the foolish boys. They immediately 
went beyond the precincts of the court, drew, and exchanged 
some pushes. Seymour was wounded in the neck. The wound 
was not very serious; but, when his cure was only half com- 
pleted, he revelled in fruit, ice, and Burgundy, till he threw him- 
self into a violent fever. Though a coxcomb and a voluptuary, 
he seems to have had some fine qualities. On the last day of 
his life he saw Kir ke. Kirke implored forgiveness; and the 
dying man declared that he forgave as he hoped to be forgiven. 
There can be no doubt that a person who kills another in a duel 
is, according to law, guilty of murder. But the law had never 
been strictly enforced against gentlemen in such cases, and in 
this case there was no peculiar atrocity, no deep-seated malice, 
no suspicion of foul play. Sir Edward, however, vehemently 
declared that he would have life for life. Much indulgence is 
due to the resentment of an affectionate father maddened by the 
loss of a son. But there is but too much reason to believe that 
the implacability of Seymour was the implacability, not of an 
affectionate father, but of a factious and malignant agitator. He 
tried to make what is, in the jargon of our time, called political 
capital out of the desolation of his house and the blood of his 
first-born. A brawl between two dissolute youths, a brawl dis- 
tinguished by nothing but its unhappy result from the hundred 
brawls which took place every month in theatres and taverns, 
he magnified into an attack on the liberties of the nation, an 
attempt to introduce a military tyranny. The question was 
whether a soldier was to be permitted to insult English gentle- 
men, and, if they murmured, to cut their throats? It was moved 
in the Court of King's Bench that Kirke should either be 
brought to immediate trial or admitted to bail. Shower, as 
counsel for Seymour, opposed the motion. But Seymour was 
not content to leave the case in Shower's hands. In defiance of 
all decency, he went to Westminster Hall, demanded a hearing, 
and pronounced a harangue against standing armies. "Here,'* 
he said, "is a man who lives on money taken out of our pock- 
ets. The plea set up for taxing us in order to support him is 
that his sword protects us, and enables us to live in peace and 
security. And is he to be sufiered to use that sword to destroy 
us?" Kirke was tried and found guilty of manslaughter. In 
his case, as in the case of Spencer Cowper, an attempt was made 
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to obtain a writ of appeal. The attempt failed, and Seymour 
was disappointed of his revenge; but he was not left without 
consolation. If he had lost a son, he had found, what he seems 
to have prized quite as much, a fertile theme for invective. 

The king, on his return from the Continent, found his sub- 
jects in no bland humour. All Scotland, exasperated by the 
fate of the first expedition to Darien, and anxiously waiting for 
news of the second, called loudly for a Parliament. Several of 
the Scottish peers carried to Kensington an address which was 
subscribed by thirty-six of their body, and which earnestly 
pressed William to convoke the Estates at Edinburgh, and to 
redress the wrongs which had been done to the colony of New 
Caledonia. A petition to the same effect was widely circulated 
among the commonalty of his Northern kingdom, and received, 
if report could be trusted, not less than thirty thousand signa- 
tures. Discontent was far from being as violent in England as 
in Scotland, yet in England there was discontent enough to 
make even a resolute prince uneasy. The time drew near at 
which the houses must reassemble, and how were the Commons 
to be managed? Montague, enraged, mortified, and intimidated 
by the baiting of the last session, was fully determined not 
again to appear in the character of chief minister of finance. 
The secure and luxurious retreat which he had, some months 
ago, prepared for himself, was awaiting him. He took the au- 
ditorship, and resigned his other places. Smith became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. A new commission of Treasury issued, 
and the first name was that of Tankerville. He had entered on 
his career, more than twenty years before, with the fairest hopes, 
young, noble, nobly allied, of distinguished abilities, of grace- 
ful manners. There was no more brilliant man of fashion in 
the theatre and in the ring. There was no more popular tribune 
in Guildhall. Such was the commencement of a life so miser- 
able that all the indignation excited by great faults is over- 
powered by pity. A guilty passion, amounting to a madness, 
left on the moral character of the unhappy man a stain at which 
even libertines looked grave. He tried to make the errors of 
his private life forgotten by splendid and perilous services to a 
public cause; and, having endured in that cause penury and ex- 
ile, the gloom of a dungeon, the prospect of a scaffold, the ruin 
of a noble estate, he was so unfortunate as to be regarded by the 
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party for which he had sacrificed everything as a coward, if not 
a traitor. Yet even against such accumulated disasters and dis^ 
graces his vigorous and aspiring mind bore up. His parts and 
eloquence gained for him the ear of the House of Lords; and 
at length, though not till his constitution was so broken that he 
was fitter for fiannel and cushions than for a laborious office ai 
Whitehall, he was put at the head of one of the most import- 
ant departments of the administration. It might have been ex- 
pected that this appointment would call forth clamours from 
widely different quarters; that the Tories would be offended by 
the elevation of a rebel ; that the Whigs would set up a cry 
against the captain to whose treachery or faint-heartedness they 
had been in the habit of imputing the rout of Sedgemoor; and 
that the whole of that great body of Englishmen which cannot 
be said to be steadily Whig or Tory, but which is zealous for 
decency and the domestic virtues, would see with indignation a 
signal mark of royal favour bestowed on one who had been con- 
victed of debauching a noble damsel, the sister of his own wife. 
But so capricious is public feeling that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find, in any of the letters, essays, dialogues, and 
poems which bear the date of 1699 or of 1700, a single allusion 
to the vices or misfortunes of the new First Loxd of the Trea- 
sury. It is probable that his infirm health and his isolated po- 
sition were his protection. The chiefs of the opposition did not 
fear him enough to hate him. The Whig Junto was still their 
terror and their abhorrence. They continued to assail Mon- 
tague and Orford, though with somewhat less ferocity than while 
Montague had the direction of the finances, and Orford of the 
marine. But the utmost spite of all the leading malecontents 
was concentrated on one object, the great magistrate who still 
held the highest civil post in the realm, and who was evidently 
determined to hold it in defiance of them. It was not so easy 
to get rid of him as it had been to drive his colleagues from 
office. His abilities the most intolerant Tories were forced 
grudgingly to acknowledge. His integrity might be questioned 
in nameless libels and in cofiee-house tattle, but was certain to 
come forth bright and pure from the most severe Parliamentary 
investigation. Nor was he guilty of those faults of temper and 
of manner to which, more than to any grave delinquency, the 
unpopularity of his associates is to be ascribed. He had as little 
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of the insolence and perverseness of Orford as of the petulance 
and vaingloriousness of Montague. One of the most severe 
trials to which the head and heart of man can be put is great 
and rapid elevation. To that trial both Montague and Somers 
were put. It was too much for Montague; bat Somers was 
found equal to it. He was the son of a country attorney. At 
thirty-seven he had been sitting in a stuff gown on a back bench 
in the Court of King's Bench. At forty-two he was the first 
lay dignitary of the realm, and took precedence of the Arch- 
bishop of York and of the Duke of Norfolk. He had risen from 
a lower point than Montague, had risen as fast as Montague, 
had risen as high as Montague, and yet had not excited envy 
such as dogged Montague through a long career. Garreteers, 
who were never weary of calling the cousin of the Earls of Man- 
chester and Sandwich an upstart, could not, without an un- 
wonted sense of shame, apply those words to the chancellor, 
who, without one drop of patrician blood in his veins, had taken 
his place at the head of the patrician order with the quiet dig- 
nity of a man ennobled by nature. His serenity, his modesty, 
his self-command, proof even against the moat sudden surprises 
of passion, his self-respect, which forced the proudest grandees 
of the kingdom to respect him, his urbanity, which won the 
hearts of the youngest lawyers of the Chancery Bar, gained for 
him many private friends and admirers among the most respect- 
able members of the opposition. But such men as Howe and 
Seymour hated him implacably; they hated his commanding 
genius much; they hated the mild majesty of his virtue still 
more. They sought occasion against him everywhere, and they 
at length flattered themselves that they had found it. 

Some years before, while the war was still raging, there had 
been loud complaints in the city that even privateers of St. 
Malo's and Dunkirk caused less molestation to trade than ano- 
ther class of marauders. The English navy was fully employed 
in the Channel, in the Atlantic, and in the Mediterranean. The 
Indian Ocean, meanwhile, swarmed with pirates, of whose rapa- 
city and cruelty frightful stories were told. Many of these men, 
it was said, came from our North American colonies, and car- 
ried back to those colonies the spoils gained by crime. Adven- 
turers who durst not show themselves in the Thames found a 
ready market for their ill-gotten spices and stuffs at New York. 
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Even the Puritans of New England, who in sanctimonious aus- 
terity surpassed even their brethren of Scotland, were accused 
of conniving at the wickedness which enabled them to enjoy 
abundantly and cheaply the produce of Indian looms and Chi- 
nese tea plantations. 

In 1695, Richard Coote, Earl of Bellamont, an Irish peer who 
sate in the English House of Commons, was appointed Governor 
of New York and Massachusetts. He was a man of eminently 
fair character, upright, courageous, and independent. Though 
a decided Whig, he had distinguished himself by bringing be- 
fore the Parliament at Westminster some tyrannical acts done 
by Whigs at Dublin, and particularly the execqtion, if it is not 
rather to be called the murder, of Gafney. Before Bellamont 
sailed for America, William spoke strongly to him about the 
freebooting which was the disgrace of the colonies. *' I send 
you, my lord, to New York," he said, "because an honest and 
intrepid man is wanted to put these abuses down, and because 
I believe you to be such a man." Bellamont exerted himself 
to justify the high opinion which the king bad formed of him. 
It was soon known at New York that the governor who had 
just arrived from England was bent on the suppression of piracy, 
and some colonists in whom he placed great confidence suggested 
to him what they may perhaps have thought the best mode of 
attaining that object. There was then in the settlement a vete- 
ran mariner named William Kidd. He had passed most of his 
life on the waves, had distinguished himself by his seamanship, 
had had opportunities of showing his valour in action with the 
French, and had retired on a competence. No man knew the 
Eastern Seas better. He was perfectly acquainted with all the 
haunts of the pirates who prowled between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Malacca; and he would undertake, if 
he were entrusted with a single ship of thirty or forty guns, to 
clear the Indian Ocean of the whole race. The brigantinea of 
the rovers were numerous, no doubt, but none of them was 
large; one man-of-war, which in the royal navy would hardly 
rank as a fourth rate, would easily deal with them all in suc- 
cession, and the lawful spoils of the enemies of mankind would 
much more than defray the charges of the expedition. Bella- 
mont was charmed with this plan, and recommended it to the 
king. The king referred it to the Admiralty. The Admiralty 
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raised difficulties, such as are perpetually raised by public boards 
when any deviation, whether for the better or for the worse, 
from the established course of proceeding is proposed. It then 
occurred to Bellamont that his fevourite scheme might be carried 
into effect without any cost to the state. A few public-spirited 
men might easily fit out a privateer, which would soon make 
the Arabian Gulf and the Bay of Bengal secure highways for 
trade. He wrote to his friends in England imploring, remon- 
strating, complaining of their lamentable want of public spirit. 
Six thousand pounds would be enough. That sum would be 
repaid, and repaid with large interest, from the sale of prizes, 
and an inestimable benefit would be conferred on the kingdom 
and on the world. His urgency succeeded. Shrewsbury and 
Romney contributed. Orford, though, as first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he had been unwilling to send Kidd to the Indian Ocean 
with a king's ship, consented to subscribe a thousand pounds. 
Somers subscribed another thousand. A ship called the Adven- 
ture Galley was equipped in the port of London, and Kidd took 
the command. He carried with hin>^ besides the ordinary let- 
ters of marque, a commission under the Great Seal empowering 
him to seize pirates, and to take them to some place where they 
might be dealt with according to law. Whatever right the king 
might have to the goods found in the possession of these male- 
factors, he granted, by letters patent, to the persons who had 
been at the expense of fitting out the expedition, reserving to 
himself only one-tenth part of the gains of the adventure, which 
was to be paid into the treasury. With the claim of merchants 
to have back the property of which they had been robbed his 
majesty of course did not interfere. He granted away, and could 
grant away, no rights but his own. 

The press for sailors to man the royal navy was at that time 
80 hot that Kidd could not obtain his full complement of hands 
in the Thames. He crossed the Atlantic, visited New York, 
and there found volunteers in abundance. At length, in Feb- 
ruary, 1697, he sailed from the Hudson with a crew of more 
than a hundred and fifty men, and in July reached the coast of 
Madagascar. 

It is possible that Kidd may at first have meant to act in 
accordance with his instructions. But on the subject of piracy 
he held the notions which were then common in the North 
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American colonies, and most of his crew were of the same mind. 
He found himself in a sea which was constantly traversed by 
rich and defenceless merchant ships, and he had to determine 
whether he would plunder those ships or protect them. The 
gain which might be made by plundering them was immense, 
and might be snatched without the dangers of a battle or the 
delays of a trial. The rewards of protecting the lawful trade 
were likely to be comparatively small. Such as they were, they 
would be got only by first fighting with desperate ruiBans who 
would rather be killed than taken, and by then instituting a 
proceeding and obtaining a judgment in a Court of Admiralty. 
The risk of being called to a severe reckoning might not unna- 
turally seem small to one who had seen many old buccaneers 
living in comfort and credit at New York and Boston. Kidd 
soon threw off the character of a privateer, and became a pirate. 
He established friendly communications and exchanged arms 
and ammunition with the most notorious of those rovers whom 
his commission authorized him to destroy, and made war on 
those peaceful traders whom he was sent to defend. He began 
by robbing Mussulmans, and speedily proceeded from Mussul- 
mans to Armenians, and from Armenians to Portuguese. The 
Adventure Galley took such quantities of cotton and silk, sugar 
and coffee, cinnamon and pepper, that the very foremast men 
received from a hundred to two hundred pounds each, and that 
the captain's share of the spoil would have enabled him to live 
at home as an opulent gentleman. With the rapacity, Kidd 
had the cruelty of his odious calling. He burned houses, he 
massacred peasantry. His prisoners were tied up and beaten 
with naked cutlasses in order to extort information about their 
concealed hoards. One of his crew, whom he had called a dog, 
was provoked into exclaiming, in an agony of remorse: "Yea, 
I am a dog, but it is you that have made me so." Kidd, in a 
fury, struck the man dead. 

News then travelled very slowly from the Eastern Seas to 
England. But in August, 1698, it was known in London that 
the Adventure Galley, from which so much had been hoped, 
was the terror of the merchants of Surat and of the villagers 
of the coast of Malabar. It was thought probable that Kidd 
would carry his booty to some colony. Orders were therefore 
sent from Whitehall to the governors of the transmarine peg- 
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sessions of the crown, directing them to be on the watch for 
him. He meanwhile, having burned his ship and dismissed 
most of his men, who easily found berths in the sloops of other 
pirates, returned to New York with the means, as he flattered 
himself, of making his peace and of living in splendour. He 
had fabricated a long romance, to which Bellamont, naturally 
unwilling to believe that he had been duped and had been the 
means of duping others, was at first disposed to listen with favour. 
But the truth soon came out. The governor did his duty firmly, 
and Kidd was placed in close confinement till orders arrived 
from the Admiralty that he should be sent to England. 

To an intelligent and candid judge of human actions it will 
not appear that any of the persons at whose expense the 
Adventure Galley was fitted out deserved serious blame. The 
worst that could be imputed, even to Bellamont, who had 
drawn in all the rest, was that he had been led into a fault bv 
his ardent zeal for the public service, and by the generosity of 
a nature as little prone to suspect as to devise villanies. His 
friends in England might surely be pardoned for giving credit 
to his recommendation. It is highly probable that the motive 
which induced some of them to aid his design was genuine 
public spirit. But, if we suppose them to have had a view to 
gain, it was to legitimate gain. Their conduct was the very 
opposite of corrupt. Not only had they taken no money ; they , 
had disbursed money largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be reimbursed unless the 
outlay proved beneficial to the public. That they meant well 
they proved by staking thousands on the success of their plan ; 
and, if they erred in judgment, the loss of those thousands was 
surely a sufficient punishment for such an error. On this sub- 
ject there would probably have been no difierence of opinion 
had not Soraers been one of the contributors. About the 
other patrons of Kidd the chiefs of the opposition cared little. 
Bellamont was far removed from the political scene, Romney 
could not, and Shrewsbury would not, play a first part. Orford 
had resigned his employments. But Somers still held the Great 
Seal, still presided in the House of Lords, still had constant 
access to the closet. The retreat of his friends had left him the 
sole and undisputed head of that party which had, in the late 
Parliament, been a majority, and which was, in the present 
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Parliament, outnumbered indeed, disorganised and disheartened, 
but still numerous and respectable. His placid courage rose 
higher and higher to meet the dangers which threatened him. 
He provided for himself no refuge. He made no move towards 
flight; and, without uttering one boastful word, gave his 
enemies to understand, by the mild firmness of his demeanour, 
that he dared them to do their worst. 

In their eagerness to displace and destroy him they over- 
reached themselves. Had they been content to accuse him of 
lending his countenance, with a rashness unbecoming his high 
place, to an ill-concerted scheme, that large part of mankind 
which judges of a plan simply by the event would probably 
have thought the accusation well founded. But the malice 
which they bore to him was not to be so satisfied. They 
affected to believe that he had from the first been aware of 
Kidd\s character and designs. The Great Seal had been em- 
ployed to sanction a piratical expedition. The head of the law 
had laid down a thousand pounds in the hope of receiving tens 
of thousands when his accomplices should return laden with the 
spoils of ruined merchants. It was fortunate for the chancellor 
that the calumnies of which he was the object were too atro- 
cious to be mischievous. 

And now the time had come at which the hoarded ill humour 
of six months was at liberty to explode. On the sixteenth of 
November the houses met. The king, in his speech, assured 
them in gracious and affectionate language that he was deter- 
mined to do his best to merit their love by constant care to 
preserve their liberty and their religion, by a pure administra- 
tion of justice, by countenancing virtue, by discouraging vice, 
by shrinking from, no difficulty or danger when the welfare of 
the nation was at stake. "These," he said, "are my resolutions; 
and I am persuaded that you are come together with purposes 
on your part suitable to these on mine. Since, then, our aims 
are only for the general good, let us act with confidence in one 
another, which will not fail, by God's blessing, to make me a 
happy king, and you a great and flourishing people." 

It might have been thought that no words less likely to give 
offence had ever been uttered from the English throne. But 
even 'in those words the malevolence of faction sought and 
found matter for a quarrel. The gentle exhortation, ^^Let as 
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act with confidence in one another," must mean that such con- 
fidence did not now exist; that the king distrusted the Parlia- 
ment, or that the Parliament had shown an unwarrantable 
distrust of the king. Such an exhortation was nothing less 
than a reproach ; and such a reproach was a bad return for the 
gold and the blood which England had lavished in order to 
make and to keep him a great sovereign. There was a sharp 
debate, in which Seymour took part. With characteristic 
indelicacy and want of feeling, he harangued the Commons as 
he had harangued the Court of King's Bench about his son's 
death, and about the necessity of curbing the insolence of 
military men. There were loud complaints that the events of 
the preceding session had been misrepresented to the public, 
that emissaries of the court, in every part of the kingdom, 
declaimed against the absurd jealousies or still more absurd 
parsimony which had refused to his majesty the means of 
keeping up such an army as might secure the country against 
invasion. Even justices of the peace, it was said, even deputy 
lieutenants, had used King James and King Lewis as bugbears, 
for the purpose of stirring up the people against honest and 
thrifty representatives. Angry resolutions were passed, declar- 
ing it to be the opinion of the House that the best way to 
establish entire confidence between the king and the Estates of 
the Realm would be to put a brand on those evil advisers who 
had dared to breathe in the royal ear calumnies against a faith- 
ful Parliament. An address founded on these resolutions was 
voted ; many thought that a violent rupture was inevitable. 
But William returned an answer so prudent and gentle that 
malice itself could not prolong the dispute. By this time, 
indeed, a new dispute had begun. The address had scarcely 
been moved when the House called for copies of the papers 
relating to Kidd's expedition. Somers, conscious of innocence, 
knew that it was wise as well as right to be perfectly ingenuous, 
and resolved that there should be no concealment. His friend 
stood manfully by him, and his enemies struck at him with 
such blind fury that their blows injured only themselves. Howe 
raved like a maniac. "What is to become of the country, 
plundered by land, plundered by sea? Our rulers have laid 
hold on our lands, our woods, our mines, our money. And all 
this is not enough. We can not send a cargo to the farthest 
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ends of the earth, but they must send a gang of thieves after it." 
Harley and Seymour tried to carry a vote of censure without 
giving the House time to read the papers. But the general 
feeling was strongly for a short delay. At length, on the sixth 
of December, the subject was considered in a committee of the 
whole House. Shower undertook to prove that the letters 
patent to which Somers had put the Great Seal were illegaL 
Cowper replied to him with immense applause, and seems to 
have completely refuted him. Some of the Tory orators had 
employed what was then a favourite claptrap. Very great men, 
no doubt, were concerned in this business. But were the 
Commons of England to stand in awe of great men? Would 
not they have the spirit to censure corruption and oppression 
in the highest places ? Cowper answered finely that assuredly 
the House ought not to be deterred from the discharge of any 
duty by the fear of great men, but that fear was not the only 
base and evil passion of which great men were the objects, and 
that the flatterer who courted their favour was not a worse 
citizen than the envious calumniator who took pleasure in 
bringing whatever was eminent down to his own level. At 
length, after a debate which lasted from midday till nine at 
night, and in which all the leading members took part, the 
committee divided on the question that the letters patent were 
dishonourable to the king, inconsistent with the law of nations, 
contrary to the statutes of the realm, and destructive of pro- 
perty and trade. The chancellor's enemies had felt confident 
of victory, and had made the resolution so strong in order that 
it might be impossible for him to retain the Great Seal, They 
soon found that it would have been wise to propose a gentler 
censure. Great numbers of their adherents, convinced by 
Cowper's arguments, or unwilling to put a cruel stigma on a 
man of whose genius and accomplishments the nation was proud, 
stole away before the doors were closed. To the general aston- 
ishment, there were only one hundred and thirty-three ayes to 
one hundred and eighty-nine noes. That the city of London 
did not consider Somers as the destroyer, and his enemies as the 
protectors, of trade, was proved on the following morning by 
the most unequivocal of signs. As soon as the news of his 
triumph reached the Boyal Exchange, the price of stocks went 
up. 
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Some weeks elapsed before the Tories ventured again to at- 
tack him. In the mean time they amused themselves by trying 
to worry another person whom they hated even more bitterly. 
When, in a financial debate, the arrangements of the household 
of the Duke of Gloucester were incidentally mentioned, one or 
two members took the opportunity of throwing reflections on 
Burnet. Burnet's very name sufficed to raise among the High- 
Churchmen a storm of mingled merriment and anger. The 
speaker in vain reminded the orators that they were wandering 
from the question. The majority was determined to have some 
fun with the right reverend Whig, and encouraged them to 
proceed. Nothing appears to have been said on the other side. 
The chiefs of the opposition inferred, from the laughing and 
cheering of the bishop's enemies, and from the silence of his 
friends, that there would be no difficulty in driving from court, 
with contumely, the prelate whom of all prelates they most de- 
tested, as the personification of the latitudinarian spirit, a Jack 
Presbyter in lawn sleeves. They, therefore, after the lapse of a 
few hours, moved quite unexpectedly an address requesting the 
king to remove the Bishop of Salisbury from the place of pre- 
ceptor to the young heir apparent. But it soon appeared that 
many who could not help smiling at Burnet's weaknesses did 
justice to his abilities and virtues. The debate was hot. The 
unlucky Pastoral Letter was of course not forgotten. It was 
asked whether a man who had proclaimed that England was a 
conquered country, a man whose servile pages the English 
Commons had ordered to be burned by the hangman, could be 
a fit instructor for an English prince. Some reviled the bishop 
for being a Socinian, which he was not, and some for being a 
Scotchman, which he was. His defenders fought his battle 
gallantly. " Grant," they said, " that it is possible to find, amidst 
an immense mass of eloquent and learned matter published in 
defence of the Protestant religion and of the English Constitu- 
tion, a paragraph which, though well intended, was not well con- 
sidered, is that error of an unguarded minute to outweigh the 
services of more than twenty years ? If one House of Commons, 
by a very small majority, censured a little tract of which his 
lordship was the author, let it be remembered that another 
House of Commons unanimously voted thanks to him for a work 
of very different magnitude and importance, the History of the 
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Reformation. And, as to what is said about bis birtbplace, is 
there not already ill humour enough in Scotland? Has not the 
failure of that unhappy expedition to Darien raised a sufficiently 
bitter feeling against us throughout that kingdom? E^ery 
wise and honest man is desirous to soothe the angry passions of 
our neighbours. And shall we, just at this moment, exasperate 
those passions by proclaiming that to be born on the north of 
the Tweed is a disqualification for all honourable trust?" The 
ministerial members would gladly have permitted the motion to 
be withdrawn. But the opposition, elated with hope, insisted 
on dividing, and were confounded by finding that, with all the 
advantage of a surprise, they were only one hundred and 
thirty-three to one hundred and seventy-three. Their defeat 
would probably have been less complete, had not all those mem- 
bers who were especially attached to the Princess of Denmark 
voted in the majority or absented themselves. Marlborough 
used all his influence against the motion, and he had strong 
reasons for doing so. He was by no means well pleased to see 
the Commons engaged in discussing the characters and past lives 
of the persons who were placed about the Duke of Gloucester. 
If the High-Churchmen, by reviving old stories, succeeded in 
carrying a vote against the preceptor, it was by no means un- 
likely that some malicious Whig might retaliate on the governor. 
The governor must have been conscious that he was not invul- 
nerable ; nor could he absolutely rely on the support of the 
whole body of Tories; for it was believed that their favourite 
leader, Rochester, thought himself the fittest person to superin- 
tend the education of his grand nephew. 

From Burnet the opposition went back to Somers. Some 
crown property near Reigate had been granted to Somers by 
the king. In this transaction there was nothing that deserved 
blame. The Great Seal ought always to be held by a lawyer 
of the highest distinction ; nor can such a lawyer discbarge his 
duties in a perfectly efficient manner unless, with the Great 
Seal, he accepts a peerage. But he may not have accumulated 
a fortune such as will alone suffice to support a peerage : his 
peerage is permanent, and his tenure of the Great Seal is preca- 
rious. In a few weeks he may be dismissed from office, and 
may find that he has lost a lucrative profession, that he has 
got nothing but a costly dignity, that he has been transformed 
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from a prosperous barrister into a mendicant lord. Such a risk 
no wise man will run. If, therefore, the state is to be well 
served in the highest civil post, it is absolutely necessary that a 
provision should be made for retired chancellors. The sovereign 
is now empowered by Act of Parliament to make such a pro- 
vision out of the public revenue. In old times such a provision 
was ordinarily made out of the hereditary domain of the crown. 
What had been bestowed on Somers appears to have amounted, 
after all deductions, to a net income of about sixteen hundred a 
year, a sum which will hardly shock us who have seen at one 
time five retired chancellors enjoying pensions of five thousand 
a year each. For the crime, however, of accepting this grant, 
the leaders of the opposition hoped that they should be able to 
punish Somers with disgrace and ruin. One difiiculty stood in 
the way. All that he had received was but a pittance when 
compared with the wealth with which some of his persecutors 
had been loaded by the last two kings of the house of Stuart. 
It was not easy to pass any censure on him which should not 
imply a still more severe censure on two generations of Gran- 
villes, on two generations of Hydes, and on two generations of 
Finches. At last, some ingenious Tory thought of a device by 
which it might be possible to strike the enemy without wound- 
ing friends. The grants of Charles and James had been made 
in time of peace, and William's grant to Somers had been made 
in time of war. Malice eagerly caught at this childish dis- 
tinction. It was moved that any minister who had been con- 
cerned in passing a grant for his own benefit while the nation 
was under the heavy taxes of the late war had violated his 
trust ; as if the expenditure which is necessary to secure to the 
country a good administration of justice ought to be suspended 
by war ; or as if it were not criminal in a government to squan- 
der the resources of the state in time of peace. The motion was 
made by James Brydges, eldest son of the Lord Chandos, the 
James Brydges who afterward became Duke of Chandos, who 
raised a gigantic fortune out of war taxes, to squander it in 
comfortless and tasteless ostentation, and who is still remem- 
bered as the Timon of Pope's keen and brilliant satire. It was 
remarked as extraordinary that Brydges brought forward and 
defended his motion merely as the assertion of an abstract truth, 
and avoided all mention of the chancellor. It seemed still more 
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extraordinary that Howe, whose whole eloquence consisted in 
cutting personalities, named nobody on this occasion, and con- 
tented himself with declaiming in general terms against cor- 
ruption and profusion. It was plain that the enemies of Somers 
were at once urged forward by hatred and kept back by fear. 
They knew that they could not carry a resolution directly con- 
demning him. They, therefore, cunningly brought forward a 
mere speculative proposition which many members might be 
willing to affirm without scrutinising it severely. But, as soon 
as the major premise had been admitted, the minor would be 
without difficulty established; and it would be impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that Somers had violated his 
trust. Such tactics, however, have very seldom succeeded in 
English Parliaments ; for a little good sense and a little straight- 
forwardness are quite sufficient to confound them. A sturdy 
Whig member. Sir Rowland Gwyn, disconcerted the whole 
scheme of operations. " Why this reserve ?" he said ; " every- 
body knows your meaning. Everybody sees that you have not 
the courage to name the great man whom you are trying to 
destroy." " That is false,'' cried Brydges ; and a stormy alter- 
cation followed. It soon appeared that innocence would again 
triumph. The two parties seemed to have exchanged characters 
for one day. The friends of the government, who in the Par- 
liament were generally humble and timorous, took a high tone, 
and spoke as it becomes men to speak who are defending per- 
secuted genius and virtue. The malecontents, generally so in- 
solent and turbulent, seemed to be completely cowed. They 
abased themselves so low as to protest, what no human being 
could believe, that they had no intention of attacking the chan- 
cellor, and had framed their resolution without any view to him. 
Howe, from whose lips scarcely anything ever dropped but gall 
and poison, went so far as to say, " My Lord Somers is a man 
of eminent merit, of merit so eminent that, if he had made a 
slip, we might well overlook it." At a late hour the question 
was put ; and the motion was rejected by a majority of fifty in 
a house of four hundred and nineteen members. It was long 
since there had been so large an attendance at a division. 

The ignominious failure of the attacks on Somers and Bamet 
seemed to prove that the assembly was coming round to a better 
temper. But the temper of a House of Commons left withoal 
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the guidance of a ministry is never to be trusted. "Nobody 
can tell to-day," said an experienced politician of that time, 
"what the majority may take it into their heads to do to- 
morrow." Already a storm was gathering in which the Consti- 
tution itself was in danger of perishing, and from which none 
of the three branches of the Legislature escaped without serious 
damage. 

The question of the Irish forfeitures had been raised, and 
about that question the minds of men, both within and without 
the walls of Parliament, were in a strangely excitable state. 
Candid and intelligent men, whatever veneration they may feel 
for the memory of William, must find it impossible to deny 
that, in his eagerness to enrich and aggrandise his personal 
friends, he too often forgot what was due to his own reputation 
and to the public interest. It is true that in giving away the 
old domains of the crown he did only what he had a right to 
do, and what all his predecessors had done ; nor could the most 
factious opposition insist on resuming his grants of those do- 
mains without resuming at the same time the grants of his 
uncles. But between those domains and the estates recently 
forfeited in Ireland there was a distinction, which would not 
indeed have been recognised by the judges, but which to a 
popular assembly might well seem to be of grave importance. 
In the year 1690 a Bill had been brought in for applying the 
Irish forfeitures to the public service. That Bill passed the 
Commons, and would probably, with large amendments, have 
passed the Lords, had not the king, who was under the neces- 
sity of attending the Congress at the Hague, put an end to the 
session. In bidding the houses farewell on that occasion, he as- 
sured them that he should not dispose of the property about which 
they had been deliberating till they should have had another op- 
portunity of settling that matter. He had, as he thought, 
strictly kept his word; for he had not disposed of this property 
till the houses had repeatedly met and separated without pre- 
senting to him any bill on the subject. They had had the op- 
portunity which he had assured them that they should have. 
They had had more than one such opportunity. The pledge 
which he had given had therefore been amply redeemed, and he 
did not conceive that he was bound to abstain longer from ex- 
ercising his undoubted prerogative. But, though it could hardly 
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be denied that be bad literally fulfilled his promise, the general 
opinion was that such a promise ought to have been more than 
literally fulfilled. If his Parliament, overwhelmed with busi- 
ness which could not be postponed without danger to his throne 
and to his person, had been forced to defer, year after year, the 
consideration of so large and complex a question as that of the 
Irish forfeitures, it ill became him to take advantage of such a 
laches with the eagerness of a shrewd attorney. Many persons, 
therefore, who were sincerely attached to his government, and 
who on principle disapproved of resumptions, thought the case 
of these forfeitures an exception to the general rule. 

The Commons had, at the close of the last session, tacked to 
the Land Tax Bill a clause empowering seven commissioners, 
who were designated by name, to take account of the Irish for- 
feitures; and the Lords and the king, afraid of losing the Land 
Tax Bill, had reluctantly consented to this clause. During the 
recess the commissioners had visited • Ireland. They had since 
returned to England. Their report was soon laid before both 
houses. By the Tories, and by their allies the Republicans, it 
was eagerly hailed. It had, indeed, been framed for the express 
purpose of flattering and of inflaming them. Three of the com- 
missioners had strongly objected to some passages as indecorous, 
and even calumnious; but the other four had overruled every 
objection. Of the four the chief was Trenchard. He was by 
calling a pamphleteer, and seems not to have been aware that 
the sharpness of style and of temper which may be tolerated in 
a pamphlet is inexcusable in a state paper. He was certain that 
he should be protected and rewarded by the party to which he 
owed his appointment, and was delighted to have it in his power 
to publish, with perfect security, and with a semblance of official 
authority, bitter reflections on king and ministry, Dutch favour- 
ites, French refugees, and Irish papists. The consequence was 
that only four names were subscribed to the report The three 
dissentients presented a separate memorial. As to the main 
facts, however, there was little or no dispute. It appeared that 
more than a million of Irish acres, or about seventeen hundred 
thousand English acres, an area equal to that of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire together, had been forfeited during the late troubles. But 
of the value of this large territory very different estimates were 
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formed. The commissioners acknowledged that they could ob- 
tain no certain information. In the absence of such informa- 
tion, they conjectured the annual rent to be about two hundred 
thousand pounds, and the fee simple to be worth thirteen years' 
purchase, that is to say, about two millions six hundred thousand 
pounds. They seem not to have been aware that much of the 
land had been let very low on perpetual leases, and that much 
was burdened with mortgages. A contemporary writer, who 
was evidently well acquainted with Ireland, asserted that the 
authors of the report had valued the forfeited property in Car- 
low at six times the real market price, and that the two millions 
six hundred thousand pounds of which they talked would be 
found to shrink to about half a million, which, as the exchanges 
then stood between Dublin and London, would have dwindled 
to four hundred thousand pounds by the time that it reached 
the English Exchequer. It was subsequently proved, beyond 
all dispute, that this estimate was very much nearer the truth 
than that which had been formed by Trenchard and Trenchard's 
colleagues. 

Of the seventeen hundred thousand acres which had been 
forfeited, above a fourth part had been restored to the ancient 
proprietors in conformity with the civil articles of the treaty of 
Limerick. About one-seventh of the remaining three-fourths 
had been given back to unhappy families, which, though they 
could not plead the letter of the treaty, had been thought fit 
objects of clemency. The rest had been bestowed, partly on 
persons whose services merited all and more than all that they 
obtained, but chiefly on the king's personal friends. Eomney 
had obtained a considerable share of the royal bounty. But of 
all the grants, the largest was to Woodstock, the eldest son of 
Portland ; the next was to Albemarle. An admirer of William 
cannot relate without pain that he divided between these two 
foreigners an extent of country larger than Hertfordshire. 

This fact, simply reported, would have suflSced to excite a 
strong feeling of indignation in a House of Commons less irri- 
table and querulous than that which then sat at Westminster. 
But Trenchard and his confederates were not content with sim- 
ply reporting the fact. They employed all their skill to inflame 
the passions of the majority. They at once applied goads to its 

anger and held out baits to its cupidity. 
Vol. v.— 14 
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They censured that part of William's conduct which deaeryed 
high praise even more severely than that part of his conduct 
for which it is impossible to set up any defence. They told the 
Parliament that the old proprietors of the soil had been treated 
with pernicious indulgence ; that the capitulation of Limerick 
had been construed in a manner far too favourable to the con- 
quered race ; and that the King had suffered his compassion to 
lead him into the error of showing indulgence to many who 
could not pretend that they were within the terms of the capitu- 
lation. Even now, after the lapse of eight years, it might be 
possible, by instituting a severe inquisition, and by giving pro- 
per encouragement to informers, to prove that many papista^ 
who were still permitted to enjoy their estates, had taken the 
side of James during the civil war. There would thus be a new 
and plentiful harvest of confiscations. The four bitterly com- 
plained that their task had been made more difficult by the 
hostility of persons who held office in Ireland, and by the secret 
influence of great men who were interested in concealing the 
truth. These grave charges were made in general terms. No 
name was mentioned ; no fact was specified ; no evidence was 
tendered. 

Had the report stopped here, those who drew it up might 
justly have been blamed for the unfair and ill-natured manner 
in which they had discharged their functions; but they could 
not have been accused of usurping functions which did not 
belong to them for the purpose of insulting the sovereign and 
exasperating the nation. But these men well knew in what ¥ray 
and for what purpose they might safely venture to exceed their 
commission. The Act of Parliament from which they derived 
their powers authorized them to report on estates forfeited 
during the late troubles. It contained not a word which ooold 
be construed into an authority to report on the old hereditary 
domain of the crown. With that domain they had as little to 
do as with the seignorage levied on tin in the Duchy of CornwaD, 
or with the Church patronage of the Duchy of Lancaster. Bat 
they had discovered that a part of that domain had been alien- 
ated by a grant which they could not deny themselves the plea- 
sure of publishing to the world. It was, indeed, an unfortanata 
grant — a grant which could not be brought to light without 
much mischief and much scandal. It was long since William 
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iTad ceased to be the lover of Elizabeth Villiers, long since he 
had asked her counsel or listened to her fascinating conversation 
except in the presence of other persons. She had been some 
years married to George Hamilton, a soldier who had distin- 
guished himself by his courage in Ireland and Flanders, and 
who probably held the courtier-like doctrine that a lady is not 
dishonoured by having been the paramour of a king. William 
was well pleased with the marriage, bestowed on the wife a 
portion of the old crown property in Ireland, and created the 
husband a peer of Scotland by the title of Earl of Orkney. 
Assuredly William would not have raised his character by 
abandoning to poverty a woman whom he had loved, though 
with a criminal love. He was undoubtedly bound, as a man of 
humanity and honour, to provide liberally for her ; but he should 
have provided for her rather by saving from his civil list than 
by alienating his hereditary revenue. The four malecontent 
commissioners rejoiced with spiteful joy over this discovery. It 
was in vain that the other three represented that the grant to 
Lady Orkney was one with which they had nothing to do, and 
that, if they went out of their way to hold it up to obloquy, they 
might be justly said to fly in the king's face. "To fly in the 
king's face!" said one of the majority; "our business is to fly in 
the King's face. We were sent here to fly in the King's face." 
With this patriotic object, a paragraph about Lady Orkney's 
grant was added to the report — a paragraph, too, in which the 
value of that grant was so monstrously exaggerated that William 
appeared to have surpassed the profligate extravagance of his 
uncle Charles. The estate bestowed on the countess was valued 
at twenty-four thousand pounds a year. The truth seems to be 
that the income which she derived from the royal bounty, after 
making allowance for incumbrances and for the rate of exchange, 
was about four thousand pounds. 

The success of the report was complete. The nation and its 
representatives hated taxes, hated foreign favourites, and hated 
Irish Papists; and here was a document which held out the 
hope that England might, at the expense of foreign courtiers 
and of popish Celts, be relieved from a great load of taxes. 
Many, both within and without the walls of Parliament, gave 
entire faith to the estimate which the commissioners had formed 
by a wild guess, in the absence of trustworthy information. 
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They gave entire faith also to the prediction that a strict enquiry 
would detect many traitors who had hitherto been permitted to 
escape with impunity, and that a large addition would thus be 
made to the extensive territory which had already been con- 
fiscated. It was popularly said that, if vigorous measures were 
taken, the gain to the kingdom would be not less than three 
hundred thousand pounds a year : and almost the whole of this 
sum, a sum more than sufiBcient to defray the whole charge of 
such an army as the Commons were disposed to keep up in time 
of peace, would be raised by simply taking away what had been 
unjustifiably given to Dutchmen, who would still retain immense 
wealth taken out of English pockets, or unjustifiably left to 
Irishmen, who thought it at once the most pleasant and the 
most pious of all employments to cut English throats. The 
Lower House went to work with the double eagerness of rapa- 
city and of animosity. As soon as the report of the four and 
the protest of the three had been laid on the table and read by 
the clerk, it was resolved that a Besumption Bill should be 
brought in. It was then resolved, in opposition to the plainest 
principles of justice, that no petition from any person who might 
think himself aggrieved by this bill should ever be received. It 
was necessary to consider how the commissioners should be 
remunerated for their services, and this question was decided 
with impudent injustice. It was determined that the commis- 
sioners who had signed the report should receive a thousand 
pounds each; but a large party thought that the dissentient 
three deserved no recompense, and two of them were merely 
allowed what was thought sufficient to cover the expense of 
their journey to Ireland. This was nothing less than to give 
notice to every man who should ever be employed in any simi- 
lar enquiry that, if he wished to be paid, he must report what 
would please the assembly which held the purse of the state. 
In truth, the House was despotic, and was fSeist contracting the 
vices of a despot. It was proud of its antipathy to courtiersi 
and it was calling into existence a new set of courtiers who 
would study all its humours, who would flatter all its weaknesses^ 
who would prophesy to it smooth things, and who would assu- 
redly be, in no respect, less greedy, less faithless, or less abject 
than the sycophants who bow in the antechambers of kinga 
Indeed, the dissentient commissioners had worse evils to ap- 
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prebend than that of being left unremunerated. One of thera, 
Sir Richard Levinz, had mentioned in private to bis friends 
some disrespectful expressions which had been used by one of 
his colleagues about the king. What be had mentioned in 
private was, not, perhaps, very discreetly, repeated by Montague 
in the House. The predominant party eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of worrying both Montague and Levinz. A resolution 
implying a severe censure on Montague was carried. Levinz 
was brought to the bar and examined. The four were also in 
attendance. They protested that he had misrepresented them. 
Trenchard declared that he had always spoken of his majesty as 
a subject ought to speak of an excellent sovereign, who had 
been deceived by evil counsellors, and who would be grateful 
to those who should bring the truth to his knowledge. He 
vehemently denied that he had called the grant to Lady Orkney 
villainous. It was a word that he never used — a word that 
never came out of the mouth of a gentleman. These assertions 
will be estimated at the proper value by those who are ac- 
quainted with Trenchard's pamphlets — pamphlets in which the 
shocking word villainous will without diflSculty be found, and 
which are full of malignant reflections on William.* But the 
House was determined not to believe Levinz. He was voted a 
calumniator, and sent to the Tower, as an example to all who 
should be tempted to speak truth which the Commons might 
not like to hear. 

Meanwhile the bill had been brought in, and was proceeding 
easily. It provided that all the property which had belonged 
to the crown at the time of the accession of James the Second, 
or which had been forfeited to the crown since that time, should 
be vested in trustees. These trustees were named in the bill; 
and among them were the four commissioners who had signed 
the report. All the Irish grants of William were annulled. 
The legal rights of persons other than the grantees were saved. 
But of those rights the trustees were to be judges, and judges 

* I give an example of Trenohard's mode of showing his profound respect 
for an excellent sovereign. He speaks thus of the commencement of the reign 
of Uenrjr the Third. *' The kingdom was recently delivered from a bitter 
tyrant, King John, and had likewise got rid of their perfidions deliverer, the 
Dauphin of France, who, after the English had accepted him for their king, 
had secretly vowed their extirpation.'' 
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without appeal. A claimant who gave them the trouble of 
attending to him, and could not make out his case, was to be 
heavily fined. Rewards were offered to informers who should 
discover any property which was liable to confiscation, and 
which had not yet been confiscated. Though eight years had 
elapsed since an arm had been lifted up in the conquered island 
against the domination of the Englishry, the unhappy children 
of the soil, who had been sufiTered to live, submissive and ob- 
scure, on their hereditary fields, were threatened with a new 
and severe inquisition into old offences. 

Objectionable as many parts of the bill undoubtedly were, 
nobody who knew the House of Commons believed it to be 
possible to carry any amendment. The king flattered himself 
that a motion for leaving at his disposal a third part of the 
forfeitures would be favourably received. There can be little 
doubt that a compromise would have been willingly accepted 
twelve months earlier. But the report had made all compro- 
mise impossible. William, however, was bent on trying the 
experiment; and Yernon consented to go on what he consi- 
dered as a forlorn hope. He made his speech and his motion ; 
but the reception which he met with was such that he did not 
venture to demand a division. This feeble attempt at obstruc- 
tion only made the impetuous current chafe the more. Howe 
immediately moved two resolutions — one attributing the load 
of debts and taxes which lay on the nation to the Irish grants ; 
the other censuring all who had been concerned in advising or 
passing those grants. Nobody was named, not because the 
majority was inclined to show any tenderness to the Whig 
ministers, but because some of the most objectionable grants 
had been sanctioned by the Board of Treasury when Godolphin 
and Seymour, who had great influence with the country party, 
sate at that board. 

Howe's two resolutions were laid before the king by the 
speaker, in whose train all the leaders of the opposition ap- 
peared at Kensington. Even Seymour, with characteristic 
effrontery, showed himself there as one of the chief authors of a 
vote which pronounced him guilty of a breach of duty. Wil- 
liam's answer was that he had thought himself bound to reward 
out of the forfeited property those who had served him well, 
and especially those who had borne a principal part in the ro- 
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daction of Ireland. The war, he said, had undoubtedly left 
behind it a heavy debt, and he should be glad to see that debt 
reduced by just and eflFectual means. This answer was but a 
bad one, and, in truth, it was hardly possible for him to return 
a good one. He had done what was indefensible, and, by at- 
tempting to defend himself, he made his case worse. It was not 
true that the Irish forfeitures, or one-fifth part of them, had 
been granted to men who had distinguished themselves in the 
Irish war; and it was not judicious to hint that those forfeitures 
could not justly be applied to the discharge of the public debts. 
The Commons murmured, and not altogether without reason. 
**His majesty tells us," they said, "that the debts fall to us and 
the forfeitures to him. We are to make good out of the purses 
of Englishmen what was spent upon the war, and he is to put 
into the purses of Dutchmen what was got by the war." When 
the House met again, Howe moved that whoever had advised 
the king to return such an answer was an enemy to his majesty 
and the kingdom, and this resolution was carried with some 
slight modification. 

To whatever criticism William's answer might be open, he 
had said one thing which well deserved the attention of the 
House. A small part of the forfeited property had been be- 
stowed on men whose services to the state well deserved a much 
larger recompense, and that part could not be resumed without 
gross injustice and ingratitude. An estate of very moderate 
value had been given, with the title of Earl of Athlone, to Gin- 
kell, whose skill and valour had brought the war in Ireland to a 
triumphant close. Another estate had been given, with the 
title of Earl of Galway, to Rouvigny, who, in the crisis of the 
decisive battle, at the very moment when Saint Ruth was wav- 
ing his hat, and exclaiming that the English should be beaten 
back to Dublin, had, at the head of a gallant body of horse, 
struggled through the morass, turned the left wing of the Celtic 
army, and retrieved the day. But the predominant faction, 
drunk with insolence and animosity, made no distinction be- 
tween courtiers who had been enriched by injudicious partiality 
and warriors who had been sparingly rewarded for great ex- 
ploits achieved in defence of the liberties and the religion of our 
country. Athlone was a Dutchman; Qalway was a Frenchman; 
and it did not become a good Englishman to say a word in favour 
of either. 
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Yet this was Dot the most flagrant injustice of which the 
Commons were guilty. According to the plainest principles of 
common law and of common sense, no man can forfeit any rights 
except those which he has. All the donations which William 
had made he had made subject to this limitation. But by this 
limitation the Commons were too angry and too rapacious to 
be bound. They determined to vest in the trustees of the for- 
feited lands an estate greater than had ever belonged to the 
forfeiting landholders. Thus innocent persons were violently 
deprived of property which was theirs by descent or by pur- 
chase, of property which had been strictly respected by the king 
and by his grantees. No immunity was granted even to men 
who had fought on the English side, even to men who had lined 
the walls of Londonderry and rushed on the Irish guns at New- 
ton Butler. 

In some cases the Commons showed indulgence, but their 
indulgence was not less unjustifiable, nor of less pernicious ex- 
ample, than their severity. The ancient rule, a rule which is 
still strictly maintained, and which cannot be relaxed without 
danger of boundless profusion and shameless jobbery, is that 
whatever the Parliament grants shall be granted to the sove- 
reign, and that no public bounty shall be bestowed on any pri- 
vate person except by the sovereign. 

The Lower House now, contemptuously disregarding both 
principles and precedents, took on itself to carve estates out of 
the forfeitures for persons whom it was inclined to favour. To 
the Duke of Ormond especially, who ranked among the Tories 
and was distinguished by his dislike of the foreigners, marked 
partiality was shown. Some of his friends, indeed, hoped that 
they should be able to insert in the bill a clause bestowing on 
him all the confiscated estates in the county of Tipperary. Bat 
they found that it would be prudent in them to content them- 
selves with conferring on him a boon smaller in amount, but 
equally objectionable in principle. He had owed very large 
debts to persons who had forfeited to the crown all that belonged 
to them. Those debts were therefore now due from him to the 
crown. The House determined to make him a present of the 
whole — that very House which would not consent to leave a 
single acre to the general who had stormed Athlone, who had 
gained the battle of Aghrim, who had entered Galway in triumph| 
and who had received the submission of Limerick. 
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That a bill so violent, so unjust, and so unconstitutional would 
pass the Lords without considerable alterations was hardly to 
be expected. The ruling demagogues, therefore, resolved to 
join it with the bill which granted to the crown a land tax of 
two shillings in the pound for the service of the next year, and 
thus to place the Upper House under the necessity of either 
passing both bills together without the change of a word, or 
rejecting both together, and leaving the public creditor unpaid 
and the nation defenceless. 

There was great indignation among the Peers. Theyj$:ere 
not indeed more disposed than the Commons to approve of the 
manner in which the Irish forfeitures had been granted away; 
for the antipathy to the foreigners, strong as it was in the nation 
generally, was strongest in the highest ranks. Old barons were 
angry at seeing themselves preceded by new earls from Hol- 
land and Guelders. Garters, gold keys, white staves, ranger- 
ships, which had been considered as peculiarly belonging to 
the hereditary grandees of the realm, were now intercepted by 
aliens. Every English nobleman felt that his chance of obtain- 
ing a share of the favours of the crown was seriously diminished 
by the competition of Bentincks and Keppels, Auverquerques 
and Zulesteins. But, though the riches and dignities heaped on 
the little knot of Dutch courtiers might disgust him, the recent 
proceedings of the Commons could not but disgust him still 
more. The authority, the respectability, the existence of his 
order were threatened with destruction. Not only — such were 
the just complaints of the Peers — not only are we to be deprived 
of that co-ordinate legislative power to which we are, by the 
constitution of the realm, entitled. We are not to be allowed 
even a suspensive veto. We are not to dare to remonstrate, to 
suggest an amendment, to oflFer a reason, to ask for an explana- 
tion. Whenever the other House has passed a bill to which it 
is known that we have strong objections, that bill is to be tacked 
to a bill of supply. If we alter it, we are told that we are at- 
tacking the most sacred privilege of the representatives of the 
people, and that we must either take the whole or reject the 
whole. If we reject the whole, public credit is shaken; the 
Eoyal Exchange is in confusion; the Bank stops payment; the 
army is disbanded; the fleet is in mutiny; the island is left, 
without one regiment, without one frigate, at the mercy of every 
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enemy. The danger of throwing out a bill of supply is doubt- 
less great. Yet it may, on the whole, be better that we should 
face that danger, once for all, than that we should consent to be, 
what we are fast becoming, a body of no more importance than 
the Convocation. 

Animated by such feelings as these, a party in the Tipper 
House was eager to take the earliest opportunity of making a 
stand. On the fourth of April the second reading was moved. 
Near a hundred lords were present. Somers, whose serene 
wisdom and persuasive eloquence had seldom been more needed, 
was confined to his room by illness, and his place on the wool- 
sack was supplied by the Earl of Bridgewater. Several orators, 
both Whig and Tory, objected to proceeding farther. But the 
chiefs of both parties thought it better to try the almost hope- 
less experiment of committing the bill and sending it back 
amended to the Commons. The second reading was carried by 
seventy votes to twenty-three. It was remarked that both 
Portland and Albemarle voted in the majority. 

In the committee and on the third reading several amendments 
were proposed and carried. Wharton, the boldest and most 
active of the Whig peers, and the Lord Privy Seal Lonsdale, 
one of the most moderate and reasonable of the Tories, took 
the lead, and were strenuously supported by the Lord President 
Pembroke and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who seems on 
this occasion to have a little forgotten his habitual sobriety and 
caution. Two natural sons of Charles the Second, Richmond 
and Southampton, who had strong personal reasons for disliking 
resumption bills, were zealous on the same side. No peer, 
however, as far as can now be discovered, ventured to defend 
the way in which William had disposed of his Irish domains. 
The provisions which annulled the grants of those domains 
were left untouched. But the words of which the effect was to 
vest in the Parliamentary trustees property which had never 
been forfeited to the king, and had never been given away by 
him, were altered ; and the clauses by which estates and sums 
of money were, in defiance of constitutional principle and of 
immemorial practice, bestowed on persons who were favourites 
of the Commons, were so far modified as to be, in form, some* 
what less exceptionable. The bill, improved by these changefli 
was sent down by two judges to the Lower House. 
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The Lower House was all in a flame. There was now no 
difference of opinion there. Even those members who thought 
that the Eesumption Bill and the Land Tax Bill ought not to 
have been tacked together, yet felt that, since those bills had 
been tacked together, it was impossible to agree to the amend- 
ments made by the Lords without surrendering one of the most 
precious privileges of the Commons. The amendments were 
rejected without one dissentient voice. It was resolved that a 
conference should be demanded ; and the gentlemen who were 
to manage the conference were instructed to say merely that 
the Upper House had no right to alter a money bill; that the 
point had long been settled and was too clear for argument; 
that they should leave the bill with the Lords, and that they 
should leave with the Lords also the responsibility of stopping 
the supplies which were necessary for the public service. 
Several votes of menacing sound were passed at the same 
sitting. It was Monday, the eighth of April. Tuesday, the 
ninth, was allowed to the other House for reflection and repent- 
ance. It was resolved that on the Wednesday morning the 
question of the Irish forfeitures should again be taken into 
consideration, and that every member who was in town should 
be then in his plao^.on peril of the highest displeasure of the 
House. It was moved and carried that every privy councillor 
who had been concerned in procuring or passing any exorbitant 
grant for his own benefit had been guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour. Lest the courtiers should flatter themselves 
that this was meant to be a mere abstract proposition, it was 
ordered that a list of the members of the Privy Council should 
be laid on the table. As it was thought not improbable that 
the crisis might end in an appeal to the constituent bodies, 
nothing was omitted which could excite out of doors a feeling 
in favour of the bill. The speaker was directed to print and 
publish the report signed by the four commissioners, not ac- 
companied, as in common justice it ought to have been, by the 
protest of the three dissentients, but accompanied by several 
extracts from the journals which were thought likely to produce 
an impression favourable to the House and unfavourable to the 
court. All these resolutions passed without any division, and 
without, as far as appears, any debate. There was, indeed, 
much speaking, but all on one side. Seymour, Harley, Howe, 
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Harcourt, Shower, Musgrave, declaimed, one after another, 
about the obstinacy of the other House, the alarming state of 
the country, the dangers which threatened the public peace and 
the public credit. If, it was said, none but Englishmen sate in 
the Parliament and in the Council, we might hope that they 
would relent at the thought of the calamities which impend 
over England. But we have to deal with men who are not 
Englishmen, with men who consider this country as their own 
only for evil, as their property, not as their home ; who, when 
they have gorged themselves with our wealth, will, without one 
uneasy feeling, leave us sunk in bankruptcy, distracted by 
faction, exposed without defence to invasion. "A new war," 
said one of these orators, " a new war, as long, as bloody, and 
as costly as the last, would do less mischief than has been done 
by the introduction of that batch of Dutchmen among the 
barons of the realm." Another was so absurd as to call on the 
House to declare that whoever should advise a dissolution would 
be guilty of high treason. A third gave utterance to a senti- 
ment which it is difl5cult to understand how any assembly of 
civilised and Christian men, even in a moment of strong ex- 
citement, should have heard without horror. "They object to 
tacking, do they ? Let them take care that they do not provoke 
us to tack in earnest. How would they like to have bills of 
supply with bills of attainder tacked to them ?" This atrocious 
threat, worthy of the tribune of the French Convention in the 
worst days of the Jacobin tyranny, seems to have passed unrepre- 
hended. It was meant — such at least was the impression at the 
Dutch embassy — to intimidate Somers. He was confined by 
illness. He had been unable to take any public part in the 
proceedings of the Lords; and he had privately blamed them 
for engaging in a conflict in which he justly thought that they 
could not be victorious. Nevertheless, the Tory leaders hoped 
that they might be able to direct against him the whole force 
of the storm which they had raised. Seymour, in particular, 
encouraged by the wild and almost savage temper of liis 
hearers, harangued with rancorous violence against the wisdom 
and the virtue which presented the strongest contrast to his own 
turbulence, insolence, faithlessness, and rapacity. No doubt, he 
said, the lord chancellor was a man of parts. Anybody might 
be glad to have for counsel so acute and eloquent an advocate. 
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But a very good advocate might be a very bad minister ; and, 
of all the ministers who had brought the kingdom into diffi- 
culties, this plausible, fair-spoken person was the most danger- 
ous. Nor was the old reprobate ashamed to add that he was 
afraid that his lordship was no better than a Hobbist in religion. 

After a long sitting the members separated, but they reas- 
sembled early on the morning of the following day, Tuesday, 
the ninth of April. A conference was held ; and Seymour, as 
chief manager for the Commons, returned the bill and the 
amendments to the Peers in the manner which had been pre- 
scribed to him. From the Painted Chamber he went back to 
the Lower House, and reported what had passed. "If," he said, 
"I may venture to judge by the looks and manner of their 
lordships, all will go right." But within half an hour evil 
tidings came through the Court of Eequests and the lobbies. 
The Lords had divided on the question whether they would 
adhere to their amendments. Forty-seven had voted for ad- 
hering, and thirty-four for giving way. The House of Com- 
mons broke up with gloomy looks and in great agitation. All 
London looked forward to the next day with painful forebodings. 
The general feeling was in favour of the bill. It was rumoured 
that the majority which had determined to stand by the amend- 
ments had been swollen by several prelates, by several of the 
illegitimate sons of Charles the Second, and by several needy 
and greedy courtiers. The cry in all the public places of resort 
was that the nation would be ruined by the three B's, Bishops, 
Bastards, and Beggars. On Wednesday, the tenth, at length, 
the contest came to a decisive issue. Both houses were early 
crowded. The Lords demanded a conference. It was held; 
and Pembroke delivered back to Seymour the bill and the 
amendments, together with a paper containing a concise, but 
luminous and forcible exposition of the grounds on which the 
Lords conceived themselves to be acting in a constitutional and 
strictly defensive manner. This paper was read at the bar; 
but, whatever eflfect it may now produce on a dispassionate 
student of history, it produced none on the thick ranks of 
country gentlemen. It was instantly resolved that the bill 
should again be sent back to the Lords with a peremptory an- 
nouncement that the Commons' determination was unalterable. 

The Lords again took the amendments into consideration* 
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During the last forty-eight hours, great exertions had been 
made in various quarters to avert a complete rupture between 
the Houses. The statesmen of the Junto were far too wise not 
to see that it would be madness to continue the struggle longer. 
It was indeed necessary, unless the king and the Lords were to 
be of as little weight in the state as in 1648, unless the House 
of Commons was not merely to exercise a general control over 
the government, but to be, as in the days of the Bump, itself 
the whole government, the sole legislative chamber, the fountain 
from which were to flow all those favours which had hitherto 
been in the gift of the crown, that a determined stand should 
be made. But, in order that such a stand might be successful, 
the ground must be carefully selected ; for a defeat might be 
fatal. The Lords must wait for some occasion on which their 
privileges would be bound up with the privileges of all English- 
men, for some occasion on which constituent bodies would, if 
an appeal were made to them, disavow the acts of the represen- 
tative body ; and this was not such an occasion. The enlight- 
ened and large-minded' few considered tacking as a practice so 
pernicious that it would be justified only by an emergency 
which would justify a resort to physical force. But, in the 
many, tacking, when employed for a popular end, excited little 
or no disapprobation. The public, which seldom troubles itself 
with nice distinctions, could not be made to understand that 
the question at issue was any other than this, whether a sum 
which was vulgarly estimated at millions, and which undoubt- 
edly amounted to some hundreds of thousands, should be em- 
ployed in paying the debts of the state and alleviating the load 
of taxation, or in making Dutchmen, who were already too 
rich, still richer. It was evident that on that question the Lords 
could not hope to have the country with them, and that, if a 
general election took place while that question was unsettled| the 
new House of Commons would be even more mutinous and 
impracticable than the present House. Somers, in his siok- 
chamber, had given this opinion. Orford had voted for the 
bill in every stage. Montague, though no longer a ministeri 
had obtained admission to the royal closet, and had strongly 
represented to the king the dangers which threatened the state. 
The king had at length consented to let it be understood that 
he considered the passing of the bill as on the whole the less of 
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two great evils. It was soon clear that the temper of the Peers 
had undergone a considerable alteration since the preceding 
day. Scarcely any, indeed, changed sides, but not a few ab- 
stained from voting. Wharton, who had at first spoken power- 
fully for the amendments, left town for Newmarket. On the 
other hand, some Lords who had not yet taken their part came 
down to give a healing vote. Among them were the two 
persons to whom the education of the young heir apparent had 
been intrusted, Marlborough and Burnet. Marlborough showed 
his usual prudence. He had remained neutral while by taking 
a part he must have offended either the House of Commons or 
the king. He took a part as soon as he saw that it was possible 
to please both. Burnet, alarmed for the public peace, was in a 
state of great excitement, and, as was usual with him when in 
such a state, forgot dignity and decorum, called out "stuff" in a 
very audible voice while a noble Lord was haranguing in favour 
of the amendments, and was in great danger of being repri- 
manded at the bar or delivered over to Black Rod. The motion 
on which the division took place was that the House do adhere 
to the amendments. There were forty contents and thirty-seven 
not contents. Proxies were called, and the numbers were found 
to be exactly even. In the House of Lords there is no casting 
vote. When the numbers are even, the non-contents have it. 
The motion to adhere had therefore been negatived. But this 
was not enough. It was necessary that an aflBrmative resolution 
should be moved to the effect that the House agreed to the bill 
without amendments, and, if the numbers should again be equal, 
this motion would also be lost. It was an anxious moment. 
Fortunately, the Primate's heart failed him. He had obstinately 
fought the battle down to the last stage. But he probably felt 
that it was no light thing to take on himself, and to bring on 
his order, the responsibility of throwing the whole kingdom 
into confusion. He started up and hurried out of the House, 
beckoning to some of his brethren. His brethren followed 
him with a prompt obedience, which, serious as the crisis was, 
caused no small merriment. In consequence of this defection, 
the motion to agree was carried by a majority of five. Mean- 
while the members of the other House had been impatiently 
waiting for news, and had been alternately elated and depressed 
by the reports which followed one another in rapid succession. 
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At first it was confidently expected that the Peers would yield ; 
and there was general good-humour. Then came intelligence 
that the majority of the Lords present had voted for adhering 
to the amendments. "I believe," so Vernon wrote the next 
day, "I believe there was not one man in the House that did 
not think the nation ruined." The lobbies were cleared; the 
back doors were locked ; the keys were laid on the table ; the 
Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to take his post at the front door, 
and to suffer no member to withdraw. An awful interval fol- 
lowed, during which the angry passions of the assembly seemed 
to be subdued by terror. Some of the leaders of the opposition, 
men of grave character and of large property, stood aghast at 
finding that they were engaged — they scarcely knew how — in 
a conflict such as they had not at all expected, in a conflict in 
which they could be victorious only at the expense of the peace 
and order of society. Even Seymour was sobered by the great- 
ness and nearness of the danger. Even Howe thought it ad- 
visable to hold conciliatory language. It was no time, he said, 
for wrangling. Court party and country party were English- 
men alike. Their duty was to forget all past grievances, and 
to co-operate heartily for the purpose of saving the country. 

In a moment all was changed. A measage from the Lords 
was announced. It was a message which lightened many heavy 
hearts. The bill had been passed without amendments. 

The leading malecontents, who, a few minutes before, scared 
by finding that their violence had brought on a crisis for which 
they were not prepared, had talked about the duty of mutual 
forgiveness and close union, instantly became as rancorous as 
ever. One danger, they said, was over. So far well. But it 
was the duty of the representatives of the people to take such 
steps as might make it impossible that there should ever again 
bo such danger. Every adviser of the crown, who had been 
concerned in the procuring or passing of any exorbitant grant, 
ought to be excluded from all access to the royal ear. A list of 
the privy councillors, furnished in conformity with the order 
made two days before, was on the table. That list the clerk 
was ordered to read. Prince George of Denmark and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury passed without remark. But as soon as 
the Chancellor's name had been pronounced, the rage of his ene- 
mies broke forth. Twice already, in the coarse of that stormy 
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session, they had attempted to ruin his fame and his fortunes, 
and twice his innocence and his calm fortitude had confounded 
all their politics. Perhaps in the state of excitement to which 
the House had been wrought up, a third attack on him might 
be successful. Orator after orator declaimed against him. He 
was the great offender. He was responsible for all the griev- 
ances of which the nation complained. He had obtained exor- 
bitant grants for himself; he had defended the exorbitant grants 
obtained by others. He had not, indeed, been able, in the 
late debates, to raise his own voice against the just demands of 
the nation, but it might well be suspected that he had in secret 
prompted the ungracious answer of the king and encouraged 
the pertinacious resistance of the Lords. Sir John Levison 
Gower, a noisy and acrimonious Tory, called for impeachment. 
But Musgrave, an abler and more experienced politician, saw 
that, if the imputations which the opposition had been in the 
habit of throwing on the Chancellor were exhibited with the 
precision of a legal charge, their futility would excite universal 
derision, and thought it more expedient to move that the House 
should, without assigning any reason, request the king to re- 
move Lord Somers from His Majesty's counsels and presence 
forever. Cdwper defended his persecuted friend with great 't ^ j < 
eloquence and effect, and he was warmly supported by many 
members who had been zealous for the resumption of the Irish 
grants. Only a hundred and six members went into the lobby 
with Musgrave ; a hundred and sixty-seven voted against him. 
Such a division, in such a House of Commons, and on such a 
day, is sufficient evidence of the respect which the great quali- 
ties of Somers had extorted even from his political enemies. 

The clerk then went on with the list. The Lord President and 
the Lord Privy Seal, who were well known to have stood up 
strongly for the privileges of the Lords, were reviled by some 
angry members, but no motion was made against either. And 
soon the Tories became uneasy in their turn ; for the name of 
the Duke of Leeds was read. He was one of themselves. They 
were very unwilling to put a stigma on him. Yet how could 
they, just after declaiming against the Chancellor for accepting 
a very moderate and well-earned provision, undertake the de- 
fence of a statesman who had, out of grants, pardons, and bribes, 
accumulated a princely fortune? There was actually on the 
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table evidence that His Grace was receiving from the bounty of 
the Crown more than thrice as much as had been bestowed on 
Somers, and nobody could doubt that His Grace's secret gains 
had very far exceeded those of which there was evidence on the 
table. It was accordingly moved that the House, which had 
indeed been sitting many hours, should adjourn. The motion 
was lost ; but neither party was disposed to move that the con- 
sideration of the list should be resumed. It was, however, re- 
solved, without a division, that an address should be presented 
to the King, requesting that no person not a native of his do- 
minions, Prince George excepted, might be admitted to the 
Privy Council either of England or of Ireland. The evening 
was now far spent. The candles had been some time lighted, 
and the House rose. So ended one of the most anxious, turba- 
lent, and variously eventful days in the long Parliamentary 
History of England. 

What the morrow would have produced if time had been 
allowed for a renewal of hostilities can only be guessed. The 
supplies had been voted. The King was determined not to re- 
ceive the address which requested him to disgrace his dearest 
and most trusty friends. Indeed, he would have prevented the 
passing of that address by proroguing Parliament on the pre- 
ceding day, had not the Lords risen the moment aflter they had 
agreed to the Resumption Bill. He had actually come from 
Kensington to the Treasury for that purpose, and his robes and 
crown were in readiness. He now took care to be at West- 
minster in good time. The Commons had scarcely met when 
the knock of Black Bod was heard. They repaired to the other 
House. The bills were passed, and Bridgewater, by the royal 
command, prorogued the Parliament For the first time since 
the Revolution, the session closed without a speech from the 
throne. William was too angry to thank the CommonSi and 
too prudent to reprimand them. 



The health of James had been during some years declining, 
and he had at length, on Good Friday, 1701, suffered a shook 
from which he had never recovered. While he was listening 
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in his chapel to the solemn service of the day, he fell down in 
a fit, and remained long insensible. Some people imagined that 
the words of the anthem which his choristers were chanting had 
produced in him emotions too violent to be borne by an en- 
feebled body and mind. For that anthem was taken from the 
plaintive elegy in which a servant of the true God, chastened 
by many sorrows and humiliations, banished, homesick, and 
living on the bounty of strangers, bewailed the fallen throne 
and the desolate Temple of Zion: "Remember, O Lord, what is 
come upon us ; consider and behold our reproach. Our inherit- 
ance is turned to strangers, our houses to aliens; the crown is 
fallen from our head. Wherefore dost thou forget us forever?" 

The King's malady proved to be paralytic. Fagon, the first 
physician of the French Court, and, on medical questions, the 
oracle of all Europe, prescribed the waters of Bourbon. Lewis, 
with all his usual generosity, sent to Saint Germains ten thou- 
sand crowns in gold for the charges of the journey, and gave 
orders that every town along the road should receive his good 
brother with all the honours due to royalty.* 

James, after passing some time at Bourbon, returned to the 
neighbourhood of Paris with health so far re-established that he 
was able to take exercise on horseback, but with judgment and 
memory evidently impaired. On the thirteenth of September 
he had a second fit in his chapel, and it soon became clear that 
this was a final stroke. He rallied the last energies of his fail- 
ing body and mind to testify his firm belief in the religion for 
which he had sacrificed so much. He received the last sacra- 
ments with every mark of devotion, exhorted his son to hold 
fast to the true faith in spite of all temptations, and entreated 
Middleton, who, almost alone among the courtiers assembled in 
the bed-chamber, professed himself a Protestant, to take refuge 
from doubt and error in the bosom of the one infallible Ohurch. 
After the extreme unction had been administered, James de- 
clared that he pardoned all his enemies, and named particularly 
the Prince of Orange, the Princess of Denmark, and the Emperor. 
The Emperor's name he repeated with peculiar emphasis : " Take 
notice, father," he said to the confessor, "that I forgive the Em- 
.peror with all my heart." It may perhaps seem strange that he 

* Life of JameB ; St. Simon ; Dangeaa. 
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should have found this the hardest of all exercises of Christian 
charity. But it must be remembered that the Emperor was the 
only Roman Catholic prince still living who had been accessory 
to the Revolution, and that James might not unnaturally con- 
sider Roman Catholics who had been accessory to the Revolu- 
tion as more inexcusably guilty than heretics who might have 
deluded themselves into the belief that, in violating their duty 
to him, they were discharging their duty to God. 

While James was still able to understand what was said to 
him, and make intelligible answers, Louis visited him twice. 
The English exiles observed that the most Christian King was 
to the last considerate and kind in the very slightest mattecB 
which concerned his unfortunate guest He would not allow 
his coach to enter the court of Saint Germains, lest the noise of 
the wheels should be heard in the sick-room. In botli inter- 
views he was gracious, friendly, and even tender. But he care- 
fully abstained from saying anything about the future position 
of the family which was about to lose its head. Indeed, he 
could say nothing, for he had not yet made up his own mind. 
Soon, however, it became necessary for him to form some reso- 
lution. On the sixteenth James sank into a stupor which in- 
dicated the near approach of death. While he lay in this 
helpless state, Madame de Maintenon visited his consort. To 
this visit many persons who were likely to be well informed 
attributed a long series of great events. We cannot wonder 
that a woman should have been moved to pity by the misery of 
a woman ; that a devout Roman Catholic should have taken a 
deep interest in the fate of a family persecuted, as she conceived| 
solely for being Roman Catholics ; or that the pride of the 
widow of Scarron should have been intensely gratified by the 
supplications of a daughter of Este and a Queen of England. 
From mixed motives, probably, the wife of Lewis promised her 
powerful protection to the wife of James. 

Madame de Maintenon was just leaving Saint Germains wheOi 
on the brow of the hill which overlooks the valley of the Seine, 
she met her husband, who had come to ask after his guest. It 
was probably at this moment that he was persuaded to form a 
resolution, of which neither he nor she by whom he was go- 
verned foresaw the consequences. Before he announced that 
resolution, however, he observed all the decent forms of delibe- 
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ration. A council was held that evening at Marli, and was at- 
tended by the princes of the blood and by the ministers of state. 
The question was propounded whether, when God should take 
James the Second of England to himself, France should recog- 
nise the Pretender as King James the Third ? 

The ministers were, one and all, against the recognition. In- 
deed, it seems diflScult to understand how any person who had 
any pretensions to the name of statesman should have been of 
a dififerent opinion. Torcy took his stand on the ground that 
to recognise the Prince of Wales would be to violate the treaty 
of Ryswick. This was indeed an impregnable position. By that 
treaty His Most Christian Majesty had bound himself to do no- 
thing which could, directly or indirectly, disturb the existing 
order of things in England. And in what way, except by an 
actual invasion^ could he do more to disturb the existing order 
of things in England than by solemnly declaring, in the face of 
the whole world, that he did not consider that order of things 
as legitimate, that he regarded the Bill of Bights and the Act 
of Settlement as nullities, and the King in possession as an 
usurper? The recognition would then be a breach of faith, 
and, even if all considerations of morality were set aside, it was 
plain that it would, at that moment, be wise in the French go- 
vernment to avoid everything which could with plausibility be 
represented as a breach of faith. The crisis was a very peculiar 
one. The great diplomatic victory won by France in the pre- 
ceding year had excited the fear and hatred of her neighbours. 
Nevertheless, there was, as yet, no great coalition against her. 
The House of Austria, indeed, appealed to arms. But with the 
House of Austria alone the House of Bourbon could easily deal. 
Other powers were still looking in doubt to England for the 
signal ; and England, though her aspect was sullen and me- 
nacing, still preserved neutrality. That neutrality would not 
have lasted so long if William could have relied on the support 
of his Parliament and of his people. In his Parliament there 
were agents of France, who, though few, had obtained so much 
influence by clamouring against standing armies, profuse grants, 
and Dutch favourites, that they were often blindly followed by 
the majority, and his people, distracted by domestic factions, 
unaccustomed to busy themselves about continental politics, 
and remembering with bitterness the disasters and burdens of 
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the last war, the carnage of Landen, the loss of the Smyrna fleet, 
the land tax at four shillings in the pound, hesitated about en- 
gaging in another contest, and would probably continue to hesi- 
tate while he continued to live. He could not live long. It bad, 
indeed, often been prophesied that his death was at hand, and 
the prophets had hitherto been mistaken. But there was now 
no possibility of mistake. His cough was more violent than 
ever ; his legs were swollen ; his eyes, once bright and clear as 
those of a falcon, had grown dim ; he who, on the day of the 
Boyne, had been sixteen hours on the backs of different horseSi 
could now with great difficulty creep into his state coach.* The 
vigorous intellect and the intrepid spirit remained, but on the 
body fifty years had done the work of ninety. In a few months 
the vaults of Westminster would receive the emaciated and 
shattered frame which was animated by the most far-sighted, 
the most daring, the most commanding of souls. In a few 
months the British throne would be filled by a woman whose 
understanding was well known to be feeble, and who was be- 
lieved to lean towards the party which was averse from war. To 
get over those few months without an open and violent rupture 
should have been the first object of the French government. 
Every engagement should have been punctually fulfilled ; every 
occasion of quarrel should have been studiously avoided. No- 
thing should have been spared which could quiet the alarms 
and soothe the wounded pride of neighbouring nations. 

The House of Bourbon was so situated that one year of mode- 
ration might not improbably be rewarded by thirty years of 
undisputed ascendency. Was it possible the politic and experi- 
enced Lewis would at such a conjuncture offer a new and most 
galling provocation, not only to William, whose animosity was 
already as great as it could be, but to the people whom William 
had hitherto been vainly endeavouring to inspire with animosity 
resembling his own ? How often since the Revolution of 1688 bad 
it seemed that the English were thoroughly weary of the new go- 
vernment. And how often had the detection of a Jacobite plot, or 

♦ Ponssin to Toroy, ^ q ' 1701. " Le roi d*Angletem tonaae plua qull n'a 
jamais fait, et ses jambea aont fort enfl^s. Je le vis hier Bortir dn prtohe de 
Saint James. Je le trouve fort casae, les yeuz dteints, et 11 eat beauoonp ds 
peine k monter en oarroeae." 
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the approach of a French armament, changed the whole face of 
things. All at once the grumbling had ceased, the grumblers had 
crowded to sign loyal addresses to the usurper, had formed asso- 
ciations in support of his authority, had appeared in arms at the 
bead of the militia, crying God save King William. So it 
would be now. Most of those who had taken a pleasure ia 
crossing him on the question of his Dutch guards, on the ques- 
tion of his Irish grants, would be moved to vehement resentment 
when they learned that Lewis had, in direct violation of a treaty, 
determined to force on England a king of his own religion, a 
king bred in his own dominions, a king who would be at West- 
minster what Philip was at Madrid, a great feudatory of France. 

These arguments were concisely, but clearly and strongly, 
urged by Torcy in a paper which is still extant, and which it ia 
difficult to believe that his master can have read without great 
misgivings.* On one side were the faith of treaties, the peace 
of Europe, the welfare of France, nay, the selfish interest of the 
House of Bourbon. On the other side were the influence of au 
artful woman, and the promptings of vanity which, we must in 
candour acknowledge, was ennobled by a mixture of compassion 
and chivalrous generosity. The King determined to act in direct 
opposition to the advice of all his ablest servants, and the princes 
of the blood applauded his decision, as they would have applauded 
any decision which he had announced. Nowhere was he re- 
garded with a more timorous, a more slavish respect than in hia 
own family. 

On the following day he went again to St. Germains, and, 
attended by a splendid retinue, entered James's bedchamber. The 
dying man scarcely opened his heavy eyes, and then closed them 
again. " I have something," said Lewis, " of great moment to 
communicate to Your Majesty." The courtiers who filled the 
room took this as a signal to retire, and were crowding towards 
the door, when they were stopped by that commanding voice : 
"Let nobody withdraw. I come to tell Your Majesty that, 
whenever it shall please God to take you from us, I will be to 
your son what I have been to you, and will acknowledge him 
as King of England, Scotland, and Ireland." The English exiles 

* M^moire sur la proposition de reconnottre aa prinoe dee QaUes le titre da 
Boi de la Grande Bretagne, Sept. 9 ., 1701. 
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who were standing round the couch fell on their knees. Some 
burst into tears. Some poured forth praises and blessings with 
clamour such as was scarcely becoming in such a place and at such 
a time. Some indistinct murmurs which James uttered, and 
which were drowned by the noisy gratitude of his attendants, 
were interpreted to mean thanks. But from the most trust- 
worthy accounts it appears that he wa9 insensible to all that was 
passing around him.* 

As soon as Lewis was again at Marli, he repeated to the Court 
assembled there the announcement which he had made at Saint 
Germains. The whole circle broke forth into exclamations of 
delight and admiration I What piety I What humanity I What 
magnanimity I Nor was this enthusiasm altogether feigned; 
for in the estimation of the greater part of that brilliant crowd| 
nations were nothing and princes everything. What could be 
more generous, more amiable, than to protect an innocent boji 
who was kept out of his rightful inheritance by an ambitious 
kinsman? The fine gentlemen and fine ladies who talked thus 
forgot that besides the innocent boy and that ambitious kins- 
man, five millions and a half of Englishmen were ooncemed, 
who were little disposed to consider themselves as the absolute 
property of any master, and who were still less disposed to aooept 
a master chosen for them by the French King. 

James lingered three days longer. He was occasionally sen- 
sible during a few minutes, and during one of these lucid in- 
tervals, faintly expressed his gratitude to Lewis. On the six- 
teenth he died. His Queen retired that evening to the nunnery 
of Chaillot, where she could weep and pray undisturbed. She 
lefl Saint Germains in joyous agitation. A herald made his 
appearance before the palace gate, and, with sound of trumpeti 
proclaimed, in Latin, French, and English, King James the 
Third of England and Eighth of Scotland. The streets, in con- 
sequence doubtless of orders from the government, were iUa- 
minated, and the townsmen with loud shouts wished a long 
reign to their illustrious neighbour. The poor lad reoeivad 
from his ministers, and delivered back to them, the seals of their 
ofiices, and held out his hand to be kissed. One of the first 

* Bj the most tmstworthj accounts I mean those of St. Simon and Dangita* 
The reader ma^ compare their narratives with the Life of James. 
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acts of his mock reign was to bestow some mock peerages in 
conformity with directions which he found in his father's will. 
Middleton, who had as yet no English title, was created Earl of 
Monmouth. Perth, who had stood high in the favour of his 
late master, both as an apostate from the Protestant religion and 
as the author of the last improvements on the thumb-screw, took 
the title of Duke. 

Meanwhile the remains of James were escorted, in the dusk 
of the evening, by a slender retinue tolhe Chapel of the English 
Benedictines at Paris, and deposited there in the vain hope that, 
at some future time, they would be laid with kingly pomp at 
Westminster among the graves of the Plantagenets and Tudors. 

Three days after these humble obsequies Lewis visited Saint 
Germains in form. On the morrow the visit was returned. The 
French court was now at Versailles, and the Pretender was 
received there in all points as his father would have been, sate 
in his father's arm-chair, took, as his father had always done, the 
right hand of the great monarch, and wore the long violet- 
colored mantle, which was by ancient usage the mourning garb 
of the Kings of France. There was on that day a great con- 
course of ambassadors and envoys; but one well-known figure 
was wanting. Manchester had sent oflF to Loo intelligence of 
the affront which had been oflFered to his country and his master, 
had solicited instructions, and had determined that, till these 
instructions should arrive, he would live in strict seclusion. He 
did not think that he should be justified in quitting his post 
without express orders; but his earnest hope was that he should 
be directed to turn his back in contemptuous defiance on the 
Court which had dared to treat England as a subject province. 

As soon as the fault into which Lewis had been hurried by 
pity, by the desire of applause, and by female influence was 
complete and irreparable, he began to feel serious uneasiness. 
His ministers were directed to declare everywhere that their 
master had no intention of affronting the English government, 
that he had not violated the treaty of Byswick, that he had no 
intention of violating it, that he had merely meant to gratify an 
unfortunate family nearly related to himself by using names and 
observing forms which really meant nothing, and that he was 
resolved not to countenance any attempt to subvert the throne 
of William. Torcy, who had, a few days before, proved by 
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irrefragable arguments that his master oould not, without a gross 
breach of contract, recognise the Pretender, imagined that so* 
phisms which had not imposed on himself might possibly im- 
pose on others. He visited the English embassy, obtained 
admittance, and, as was his duty, did his best to excuse the fatal 
act which he had done his best to prevent. Manchester's answer 
to this attempt at explanation was as strong and plain as it could 
be in the absence of precise instructions. The instructions 
speedily arrived. The courier who carried the news of the re- 
cognition to Loo arrived there when William was at table with 
some of his nobles and some princes of the German Empire who 
had visited him in his retreat. The King said not a word; but 
his pale cheek flashed, and he pulled his hat over his eyes to 
conceal the changes of his countenance. He hastened to send 
off several messengers. One carried a letter commanding Man- 
chester to quit France without taking leave. Another started 
for London with a dispatch which directed the Lords Justices ta 
send Poussin instantly out of England. 

England was already in a flame when it was first known there 
that James was dying. Some of his eager partisans formed 
plans and made preparations for a great public manifestation of 
feeling in different parts of the island. But the insolence of 
Lewis produced a burst of public indignation which scarcely 
any malecontent had the courage to face. 

In the city of London, indeed, some zealots, who had proba- 
bly swallowed too many bumpers to their new sovereign, played 
one of those senseless pranks which were characteristic of their 
party. They dressed themselves in coats bearing some resem- 
blance to the tabards of heralds, rode through the streets, halted 
at some places, and muttered something which nobody could 
understand. It was at first supposed that they were merely a 
company of prize-fighters from Hockley in the Hole who had 
taken this way of advertising their performances with back 
sword, sword and buckler, and single falchion. But it was 
soon discovered that these gaudily-dressed horsemen were pro- 
claiming James the Third. In an instant the pageant was at 
an end. The mock kings at arms and pursuivants threw away 
their finery and fled for their lives in all directions, followed 
by yells and showers of stones.* Already the Common Council 

* Lettres HifltoriqneB Mois de Novembre, 1701. 
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of London had met, and had voted, without one dissentient 
voice, an address expressing the highest resentment at the 
insult which France had offered to the king and the kingdom. 
A few hours after this address had been presented to the 
Regents, the Livery assembled to choose a Lord Mayor. Dun- 
combe, the Tory candidate, lately the popular favourite, was 
rejected, and a Whig alderman placed in the chair. All over 
the kingdom, corporations, grand juries, meetings of magis- 
trates, meetings of freeholders, were passing resolutions breath- 
ing affection to William and defiance to Lewis. It was necessary 
to enlarge the " London Gazette" from four columns to twelve, 
and even twelve were too few to hold the multitude of loyal 
and patriotic addresses. In some of those addresses severe 
reflections were thrown on the House of Commons. Our 
deliverer had been ungratefully requited, thwarted, mortified, 
denied the means of making the country respected and feared 
by neighbouring states. The factious wrangling, the penny-wise 
economy of three disgraceful years had produced the effect 
which might have been expected. His Majesty would never 
have been so grossly affronted abroad if he had not first been 
affronted at home. But the eyes of his people were opened. 
He had only to appeal from the representatives to the con- 
stituents, and he would find that the nation was still sound at 
heart. 

Poussin had been directed to offer to the Lords Justices ex- 
planations similar to those with which Torcy had attempted to 
appease Manchester. A memorial was accordingly drawn up 
and presented to Vernon, but Vernon refused to look at it. 
Soon a courier arrived from Loo with the letter in which 
William directed his vicegerents to send the French agent out 
of the kingdom. An oflBcer of the royal household was charged 
with the execution of the order. He repaired to Poussin's 
lodgings, but Poussin was not at home; he was supping at the 
Blue Posts, a tavern much frequented by Jacobites, the very 
tavern, indeed, at which Chamock and his gang had breakfasted 
on the day fixed for the murderous ambuscade of Tumham 
Green. To this house the messenger went; and there he found 
Poussin at table with three of the most virulent Tory members 
of the House of Commons, Tredenham, who returned himself 
for Saint Mawes ; Hammond, who had been sent to Parliament 
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by the high churchmen of the University of Cambridge; and 
Davenant, who had recently, at Poussin's suggestion, been re- 
warded by Lewis for some savage invectives against the Whigs 
with a diamond ring worth three thousand pistoles. This 
supper party was, during some weeks, the chief topic of con- 
versation. The exultation of the Whigs was boundless. These, 
then, were the true English patriots, the men who could not 
endure a foreigner, the men who would not suffer His Majesty 
to bestow a moderate reward on the foreigners who had stormed 
Athlone, and turned the flank of the Celtic army at Aghrim. It 
now appeared they could be on excellent terras with a foreigner, 
provided only that he was the emissary of a tyrant hostile to 
the liberty, the independence, and the religion of their country. 
The Tories, vexed and abashed, heartily wished that, on that 
unlucky day, their friends had been supping somewhere else. 
Even the bronze of Davenant's forehead was not proof to the 
general reproach. He defended himself by pretending that 
Poussin, with whom he had passed whole days, who had cor- 
rected his scurrilous pamphlets, and who had paid him his 
shameful wages, was a stranger to him, and that the meeting at 
the Blue Posts was purely accidental. If his word was doubted, 
he was willing to repeat his assertion on oath. The public, 
however, which had formed a very correct notion of his cha- 
racter, thought that his word was worth as much as his oath, 
and that his oath was worth nothing. 

Meanwhile the arrival of William was impatiently expected. 
From Loo he had gone to Breda, where he had passed some 
time in reviewing his troops, and in conferring with Marl- 
borough and Heinsius. He had hoped to be in England early 
in October. But adverse winds detained him three weeks at 
the Hague. At length, in the afternoon of the fourth of No* 
vember, it was known in London that he had landed early that 
morning at Margate. Great preparations were made for welcom- 
ing him to his capital on the following day, the thirteenth anni- 
versary of his landing in Devonshire. But a journey across the 
bridge and along Cornhill and Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the 
Strand, would have been too great an effort for his enfeebled 
frame. He accordingly slept at Greenwich, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Hampton Court, without entering London. His retom 
was, however, celebrated by the populace with every sign of 
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joy and attachment. The bonfires blazed and the gunpowder 
roared all night. In every parish from Mile End to St. James's 
was to be seen, enthroned on the shoulders of stout Protestant 
porters, a pope, gorgeous in robes of tinsel and triple crown of 
pasteboard; and close to the ear of His Holiness stood a devil 
with horns, cloven hoof, and a snaky tail. 

Even in his country house the King could find no refuge from 
the importunate loyalty of his people. Deputations from cities, 
counties, universities, besieged him all day. He was, he wrote 
to Heinsius, quite exhausted by the labour of hearing harangues 
and returning answers. The whole kingdom, meanwhile, was 
looking anxiously toward Hampton Court. Most of the ministers 
were assembled there. The most eminent men of the party which 
was out of power had repaired thither, to pay their duty to their 
sovereign, and to congratulate him on his safe return. It was 
remarked that Somers and Halifax, so malignantly persecuted 
a few months ago by the House of Commons, were received with 
such marks of esteem and kindness as William was little in the 
habit of vouchsafing to his English courtiers. The lower ranks 
of both the great factions were violently agitated. The Whigs, 
lately vanquished and dispirited, were full of hope and ardour. 
The Tories, lately triumphant and secure, were exasperated and 
alarmed. Both Whigs and Tories waited with intense anxiety 
for the decision of one momentous and pressing question. 
Would there be a dissolution ? On the seventh of November 
the King propounded that question to his Privy Council. It was 
rumoured, and is highly probable, that Jersey, Wright, and 
Hedges advised him to keep the existing Parliament. But they 
were not men whose opinion was likely to have much weight 
with him; and Rochester, whose opinion might have had some 
weight, had set out to take possession of his viceroy alty just 
before the death of James, and was still at Dublin. William, 
however, had, as he owned to Heinsius, some difficulty in mak- 
ing up his mind. He had no doubt that a general election 
would give him a better House of Commons; but a general 
election would cause delay, and delay might cause much mis- 
chief. After balancing these considerations during some hours, 
he determined to dissolve. 

The writs were sent out with all expedition, and in three days 
the whole kingdom was up. Never — such was the intelligence 
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sent from the Dutch embassy to the Hague — had there been 
more intriguing, more canvassing, more virulence of party feel* 
ing. It was in the capital that the first great contests took place. 
The decisions of the metropolitan constituent bodies were impa- 
tiently expected as auguries of the general result All the pens 
of Grub Street, all the presses of Little Britain, were hard at 
work. Handbills for and against every candidate were sent to 
every voter. The popular slogans on both sides were indefaii- 
gably repeated. Presbyterian, Papist, Tool of Holland, Pen- 
sioner of France, were the appellations interchanged between 
the contending factions. The Whig cry was that the Tory 
members of the last two Parliaments had, from a malignant de- 
sire to mortify the King, left the kingdom exposed to danger 
and insult, had unconstitutionally encroached both on the Legis- 
lature and on the judicial functions of the House of Lords, had 
turned the House of Commons into a new Star Chamber, had 
used as instruments of capricious tyranny those privileges 
which ought never to be employed but in defence of freedom, 
had persecuted, without regard to law, to natural justice, or to 
decorum, the great commander who had saved the state at La 
Hogue, the great financier who had restored the currency and 
re-established public credit, the great judge whom all persons 
not blinded by prejudice acknowledged to be, in virtue, in pru- 
dence, in learning and eloquence, the first of living English 
jurists and statesmen. The Tories answered that they had been 
only too moderate, only too merciful; that they had used the 
speaker's warrant and the power of tacking only too sparingly; 
and that, if they ever again had a majority, the three Whig 
leaders who now imagined themselves secure should be im- 
peached, not for high misdemeanours, but for high treason. It 
soon appeared that these threats were not likely to be very spee- 
dily executed. Four Whig and four Tory candidates contested 
the city of London. The show of hands was for the Whigs, A 
poll was demanded, and the Whigs polled nearly two votes to 
one. Sir John Levison Gower, who was supposed to have in- 
gratiated himself with the whole body of shopkeepers by some 
parts of his Parliamentary conduct, was put up for Westminster 
on the Tory interest, and the electors were reminded by puflb 
in the newspapers of the services which he had rendered to 
trade. But the dread of the French King, the Pope, and the 
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Pretender prevailed, and Sir John was at the bottom of the poll. 
South wark not only returned Whigs, but gave them instructions 
of the most Whiggish character. 

In the country, parties were more nearly balanced than in the 
capital. Yet the news from every quarter was that the Whigs 
had recovered part at least of the ground which they had lost. 
Wharton had regained his ascendency in Buckinghamshire. 
Musgrave was rejected by Westmoreland. Nothing did more 
harm to the Tory candidates than the story of Poussin's fare- 
well supper. We learn from their own acrimonious invectives 
that the unlucky discovery of the three members of Parliament 
at the Blue Posts cost thirty honest gentlemen their seats. One 
of the criminals, Tredeuham, escaped with impunity, for the 
dominion of his family ovQr the borough of St. Mawes was ab- 
solute even to a proverb. The other two had the fate which 
they deserved. Davenant ceased to sit for Bedwin. Hammond, 
who had lately stood so high in the favour of the University of 
Cambridge, was defeated by a great majority, and was succeeded 
by the glory of the Whig party, Isaac Newton. 

There was one district to which the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands were turned with anxious interest — Gloucestershire. 
Would the patriotic and high-spirited gentry and yeomanry of 
that great county again confide their dearest interests to the 
impudent scandal of Parliaments, the renegade, the slanderer, 
the mountebank, who had been, during thirteen years, railing 
at his betters of every party with a spite restrained by nothing 
but the craven fear of corporal chastisement, and who had in 
the last Parliament made himself conspicuous by the abject 
court which he had paid to Lewis and by the impertinence with 
which he had spoken of William ? 

The Gloucestershire election became a national affair. Port- 
manteaus full of pamphlets and broadsides were sent down from 
London. Every freeholder in the county had several tracts left 
at his door. In every market-place, on the market-day, papers 
about the brazen forehead, the viperous tongue, and the white 
liver of Jack Howe, the French King's buffoon, flew about like 
flakes in a snow-storm. Clowns from the Cotswold Hills and 
forest of Dean, who had votes, but who did not know their 
letters, were invited to hear these satires read, and were asked 
whether they were prepared to endure the two great evils which 
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were then considered by the common people of England as the 
inseparable concomitants of despotism — to wear wooden shoes, 
and to live on frogs. The Dissenting preachers and the clo- 
thiers were peculiarly zealous; for Howe was considered as the 
enemy both of conventicles and of factories. Outvoters were 
brought up to Gloucester in extraordinary numbers. In the 
city of London the traders who frequented Blackwell Hall, then 
the great emporium for woollen goods, canvassed actively on 
the Whig side. 



[ffere the revised part ends, — Editob.] 



Meanwhile reports about the state of the king's health were 
constantly becoming more and more alarming. His medical 
advisers, both English and Dutch, were at the end of their 
resources. Ho had consulted by letter all the most eminent 
physicians of Europe ; and, as he was apprehensive that they 
might return flattering answers if they knew who he was, he 
had written under feigned names. To Fagon he had described 
himself as a parish priest. Fagon replied, somewhat blantly, 
that such symptoms could have only one meaning, and that the 
only advice which he had to give to the sick man was to pre- 
pare himself for death. Having obtained this plain answer, 
William consulted Fagon again without disguise, and obtained 
some prescriptions which were thought to have a little retarded 
the approach of the inevitable hour. But the great King^s days 
were numbered. Headaches and shivering fits returned on 
him almost daily. He still rode and even hunted;* but he 
had no longer that firm seat or that perfect command of the 
bridle for which he had once been renowned. Still, all his care 
was for the future. The filial respect and tenderness of Albe- 
marle had been almost a necessary of life to him. But it was 
of importance that Heinsius should be fully informed both as to 
the whole plan of the next campaign and as to the state of the 
preparations. Albemarle was in full possession of the King's 

* Last letter to Heinsias. 
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views on these subjects. He was therefore sent to the Hague. 
Heinsius was at that time suffering from indisposition, which 
was indeed a trifle when compared with the maladies under 
which William was sinking. But in the nature of William 
there was none of that selfishness which is the too common vice 
of invalids. On the twentieth of February he sent to Heinsius 
a letter in which he did not even allude to his own sufferings 
and infirmities, "I am," he said, "infinitely concerned to learn 
that your health is not yet quite re-established. May God be 
pleased to grant you a speedy recovery. I am unalterably 
your good friend, William." Those were the last lines of that 
long correspondence. 

On the twentieth of February William was ambling on a 
favourite horse, named Sorrel, through the park of Hampton 
Court. He urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at the 
spot where a mole had been at work. Sorrel stumbled on the 
mole-hill, and went down on his knees. The King fell off, and 
broke his collar-bone. The bone was set, and he returned to 
Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the rough roads of 
that time made it necessary to reduce the fracture again. To 
a young and vigorous man such an accident would have been a 
trifle. But the frame of William was not in a condition to 
bear even the slightest shock. He felt that his time was short, 
and grieved, with a grief such as only noble spirits feel, to 
think that he must leave his work but half finished. It was 
possible that he might still live until one of his plans should be 
carried into execution. He had long known that the relation 
in which England and Scotland stood to each other was at best 
precarious, and often unfriendly, and that it might be doubted 
whether, in an estimate of the British power, the resources of 
the smaller country ought not to be deducted from those of the 
larger. Recent events had proved that, without doubt, the two 
kingdoms could not possibly continue for another year to be on 
the terms on which they had been during the preceding century, 
and that there must be between them either absolute union or 
deadly enmity. Their enmity would bring frightful calamities, 
not on themselves alone, but on all the civilised word. Their 
union would be the best security for the prosperity of both, for 
the internal tranquillity of the island, for the just balance of 
power among European states, and for the immunities of all 

Vol. v.— 16 
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Protestant countries. On the twentj-eightli of February tbe 
Commons listened with uncovered heads to the last message 
that bore William's sign manual. An unhappy accident, he 
told them, had forced him to make to them in writing a oom- 
munication which he would gladly have made from the throne. 
He had, in the first year of his reign, expressed his desire to 
see an union accomplished between England and Scotland. He 
was convinced that nothing could more conduce to the safety 
and happiness of both. He should think it his peculiar felicity 
if, before the close of his reign, some happy expedient could be 
devised for making the two kingdoms one; and he, in the 
most earnest manner, recommended the question to the con- 
sideration of the Houses. It was resolved that the message 
should be taken into consideration on Saturday, the seventh of 
March. 

But on the first of March humours of menacing appearanoe 
showed themselves in the king's knee. On the fourth of March 
he was attacked by fever, on the fifth his strength failed greatly, 
and on the sixth he was scarcely kept alive by cordials. The 
Abjuration Bill and a money bill were awaiting his assent. That 
assent he felt that he should not be able to give in person. He 
therefore ordered a commission to be prepared for his signature. 
His hand was now too weak to form the letters of his name, and 
it was suggested that a stamp should be prepared. On the 
seventh of March the stamp was ready. The Lord Keeper and 
the clerks of the Parliament came, according to usage, to witness 
the signing of the commission. But they were detained some 
hours in the antechamber while he was in one of the paroxyaaid 
of his malady. Meanwhile the Houses were sitting. It was 
Saturday, the seventh, the day oft which the Commons had 
resolved to take into consideration the question of the union with 
Scotland. But that subject was not mentioned. It was known 
that the King had but a few hours to live, and the members 
asked each other anxiously whether it was likely that the Abja* 
ration and money bills would be passed before he died. After 
sitting long in the expectation of a message, the Commons ad- 
journed till six in the afternoon. By that time William had 
recovered himself sufficiently to put the stamp on the paroh- 
ment which authorized his commissioners to act for him. In 
the evening, when the Houses had assembled, Black Bod knooked. 
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The Commons were summoned to the b^r of the Lords ; the 
commission was read, the Abjuration Bill and the Malt Bill be^" 
came laws, and both Houses adjourned till nine o'clock in the 
morning of the following day. The following day was Sunday. 
But there was little chance that William would live through 
* the night. It was of the highest importance that, within the 
shortest possible time after his decease, the successor designated 
by the Bill of Rights and the Act of Succession should receive 
the homage of the Estates of the Bealm, and be publicly pro- 
claimed in the Council, and the most rigid Pharisee in the 
Society for the Reformation of Manners could hardly deny that 
it was lawful to save the state even on the Sabbath. 

The King, meanwhile, was sinking fast. Albemarle had 
arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid 
travelling. His master kindly bade him go to rest for some 
hours, and then summoned him to make his report. That 
report was in all respects satisfactory. The States-General were 
in the best temper; the troops, the provisions, and the maga- 
zines were in the best order. Everything was in readiness for 
an early campaign. William received the intelligence with the 
calmness of a man whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as to his danger. " I am fast drawing," he said, " to my 
end." His end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not 
for a moment clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable 
because he was not willing to die. He had very lately said to 
one of those whom he most loved, "You know that I never 
feared death ; there have been times when I should have wished 
it; but, now that this great new prospect is opening before me, 
I do wish to stay here a little longer." Yet no weakness, no 
querulousness, disgraced the noble close of that noble career. 
To the physicians the King returned his thanks graciously and 
gently. " I know that you have done all that skill and learning 
could do for me ; but the case is beyond your art, and I submit." 
From the words which escaped him he seemed to be frequently 
engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained many 
hours in the sick-room. He professed to them his firm belief 
in the truth of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament 
from their hands with great seriousness. The antechambers 
were crowded all night with lords and privy councillors. He 
ordered several of them to be called in, and exerted himself to 
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take leave of them with a few kind and cheerful words. Among 
the English who were admitted to his bedside were Devonshire 
and Ormond. But there were in the crowd those who felt as no 
Englishman could feel — friends of his youth who had been true 
to him, and to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes 
of fortune; ^ho had served him with unalterable fidelity when 
his Secretaries of State, his Treasury, and his Admiralty had 
betrayed him ; who had never, on any field of battle, or in an 
atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrank 
from placing their own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose 
truth he had at the cost of his own popularity rewarded with 
bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble voice to thank 
Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty 
years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of his closet and of 
his private drawers. " You know," he said, " what to do with 
them." By this time he could scarcely respire. "Can this," he 
said to the physicians, " last long ?" He was told that the end 
was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, and asked for Ben- 
tinck. Those were his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly 
came to the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to the 
King's mouth. The lips of the dying man moved, but nothing 
could be heard. The King took the hand of his earliest friend, 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt^ 
all that had cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure 
friendship was forgotten. It was now between seven and eight 
in the morning. He closed his eyes and gasped for breath. 
The bishops knelt down and read the commendatory prayer. 
"When it ended William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk riband. The lords 
in waiting ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring 
and a lock of the hair of Mary. 
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Abhorrers, 202. 

Abin^'don. .TametA Bertie, Earl of; commands th« 
Oxfordsbire militia against Slonmouth, 452. 

Act of Indemnity, 156. 

Agricultural distress in the reign of ChariM II., 
152. 

Agriculture ; its state at the death of Charles II., 
242. Wa.<te and uncultivated lands, 243. Preva- 
lence of wild animab, 243. Progress of cultiva- 
tion and endojturea, 244. Quantity of corn grown, 
244. Cattle. 245. ImproTement.s 315. 

Albemarle. George, Duke ot, 120. See Monk. 

Albemarle. Christopher, Duke of^ 441, 451. 

Albiisensians, 45. 

Aldriph. 267. 

Alford. Gregory, Mayor of Ljrme; spreads the news 
of .Monmouth's landing, 441. Proceedings of the 
Council in consequence, 442. 

Amiiterdam ; rejoicings there on the death of Crom- 
well, 154. Its grandeur and importance in the 
17th cent., 270. Its hostility to the federal govern- 
ment, evasions of their orders, and connivance at 
the schemes of the refugees, 418, 419, 436. 

Amusements, public; suppressed by the Puritans, 
131. 

Anglican Church, 50. See Church. 

Anne, daughter of James II., educated in the Pro- 
testant &itb, 108. Married to George of Denmark, 
•no 

Anselm, Archbishop; protects the Saxon Christians, 
29. 

Antil>irminghams, 202. 

Architecture, ecclesiastic; its rise in England, 27. 

Argyle. Marquj^s of: his share in the downfall of 
Charles I.: ex»>cuted by the royalists, 409. 

Argvlo. Arcbil)ald. K^irl of: his participation in Scotch 
politics; attempts of the Duke of York to destroy 
him : convicted of treason, 410. Escapes to Friea- 
iand; cb.-ires in the plots of the refugees; his re- 
morse for efirly religious Intitudinarianism, 410. 
411. His influence amongst his countrymen, 412. 
Arrangements for an attempt on England and 
Scotland. 417, 41S. Ineffectual attempts to pre- 
vent him from sailing. 419, 420. Departs from 
Holland. 42). Lands in Scotland, 420. Uis dis- 
put«>s with bis followers, 421. 4'22. Temper of the 
Scotch towards his undertaking, 422. Dickerincs 
in his council, 425. Perfidy and cowardice of bis 
lowland comrades, 425. His forces dispersed, 425. 
His capture. 426. Causes of bis (allure, 427. His 
bearing in captivity, 42S. His execution, 430. 

Aristocracy of England ; its peculiar character, 38- 
AX 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, I^rd, 169. See Cabal. 

Arminian Nunnery, 70, note. 

Arrainianism ; supersedes Calvinism in the Church, 
71. 

Army of the Commonwealth : its domination and 
character, 97-100. Its proceedings against Charles. 
100. Its n>puhlicauisra, 110. Its divisions, 120. 
Its downfall, 121. Its ultimate dispersal, 12*2, 
Si-e I>ondon. 275. 

Army, standing: unpopular. 126, 141. Its gradual 
formation hv Charles II.. 229. His Life Guards. 
22?*, 229. Ilis household cavalry and infantrv: 
the Admirals Reu'iment. Ac, 230. "The Buffs" 
ZVS. H.iblts of the troops returned from Tangier. 
230. N umber of horse and foot, rate of pay, state 
of discipline, and total annual charge in 1686. 231. 

Art, works of: demolished by the Poritans, 131. 



Arts, state of. In the 17th eentury, 810-3111 

Arundel, Philip, Earl ot 478. 

Ashley. See Cabal and Sbaftesbnrj. 

Athol, John Murray, Marquess of; appointed to op> 

pose Argyle, 417. His Tengeance upon Argylri 

clansmen, 433. 
Attainder, acts of; proceedings of the Commons in 

refert«noe to, 442. 
Austria : her conduct on the inTasion of Holland hj 

France, 175. 
Axminster ; the rebels encounter the militia at, 441. 
Ayloffe, John. 402, note. Ills contempt of death; 

interrogation before the Privy Council; and ex*- 

cution, 433. 

Bacon, Francis, Lord ; points out a defect in the En» 

lish polity, 168. 
Badminton. See Beaufort. 
Barebone's Parliament; summoned* 111. Its tni^ 

render, 111. Its test for public officers, 135. 
Barillon : his interposition during the last moments 

of Charles II., 335. Ills surprise at Monmonth'i 

entreaties for mercy, 471. 
Barristers. See Law. 
Barrow, 257. 
Boskerville. 266. 

Batavian Territory. See Holland. 
Bateman. the surgeon: his connection with Shafted 

bury, and support of the Exclusion Bill: his hu* 

manity to Gates: his trial for treason; his convkh 

tion and execution, 605. 
Bath. John Granville, Earl of; 336. See Charles IL 
Bath, city of. In 1685: describeid and contrasted with 

its present aspect 269. 
Battiscombe. Christopher: executed at Lyme, 492. 
Baxt4>r, Kichard: bis political works burned, 212. 

Befuses ii Mshopric; legal proceedings Instituted 

against him, 376 Jeffrey's conduct towards him 

and his advocates. 377. Servility and bigotry of 

the jury : his conviction and sentence. 378. *Hla 

imprisonment, 607. See also Religious DisseiH 

sions, p. 130. 
Benrl^aiting: anecdote.** of^ 131. 
Beauclerc: his marriage with an English prinocM^ 

and consequent unpopularity with the NomuuuL 

23. 
Beaufort, Henry Somemet<, Duke of: his great locttl 

influence. 451. His establishment at Badminton, 

453. His occupation and preservation of BristoL 

454. 455. 

Becket ; pilgrimages to shrine o^ and indication of 

national feeling, 30. 
Bede: hlK Europnin (kme, 19. 
Bedford. Futrl of; hid adherence to the opponents of 

Charles 1., K8. 
Bedloe: emulates Gates, 88. His death, 188. 
Beer: consumption of. In the 17th century, 249. 
Beveridire 257. 
Birmingham in IfigS: described and contrasted with 

Its present stnte. 266. 
Bishops : th< Ir restoration to the Upper House, 141. 
Black Box: story of the, 198. 
Blake, Rolert. Admiral; his naral and military eoT' 

vires. '2?A. Ills defiance of Taunton. 446. 
Blood V Assises: thn number of victims executed; 

casrti cit.*d 480. 601. gee Jeffreys. 
Bollman. T»m. 482. 
IWeyn, .Anne. 42. 
Bonner. Bishop: notices c/t, 68, 134. 
Bonrepaux ; his report on the English Navy, 23S. 
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Ik>rderer8» Soottlsh; their habits and propensities, 
2-22. 

BraetoD, 32. 

Brandenburg, Ilonw of; its political Insignificance 
In the rt'ign of Charles II.. ifi9. 

BreakfipMir, NichnlsK; eIovat«d to the Popedom, 30. 

Bridi^water, town of: welc(itn«!S and proclnlniH Mon- 
month, and assiRts him with money, 453. Anxit^ty 
of the reHldeuts; maltreatment of a Iirid^rewater 
maiden by the King's r»Ot(vn<, 4.'i5. ItN >Vhii; in- 
habitantR, after the battle, pnitccted by their IU>- 
man Catholic and T«>ry nilixhbours. 4<'7. 

Rridport; the rebelii encunntor the militia at^ 440. 

Brighton In the 17th century; dt-scribed and eon* 
trasttfd with Its present Rtato, Hu. 

Bristol In 1080; described and contrasted with Its 
praMnt fitate, 2G0. 201. Excitt* ntent of its inhabit- 
aot«on Monmouth's approach; Beaufurt preserves 
it firom assjinlt, 4^1, 455. 

Britain; Its condition under the Bomans and the 
Baxons, 15. Consequence of the absence of clntthie 
influences upon its people; superstitions of conti- 
nental Kurope regarding it, 15. Oljscurity of its 
early history, 16. See England. 

Brown, John; murdered byUrahamofClaTerhouse, 
381. 

Bryee, John ; murdered by Graham of Clavorhouse, 
382. 

Bnrcleuch, Dulie of. 479. See Scott, Anne. 

Buchanan; hi>i political works burned, 212. 

Buckingham, (TK>rge VillierK, Duke of; his liber- 
tinism and laithlfssnesB. 169. UU dismissal fmm 
the King's councils, and junction with the City 
democrats, 177. Use mnde by him of Oat<>s's <i\»- 
closuros, 188. Hill grvat Income, 240. Hiri City 
residence, 275. Ills scientific recrfntions. 314. 
His witticism on VeTenihsm's generalship. 480. 

Buckinghamshire; celebrated election for, 367. 

BuU, '275. 

Burnet, 275. 

Burton, James; his connection with the Rye House 
Plot: his escape; his return to England, part Ici> 
tntiiin in thu fight at Sedgeuioor, and concealment 
by Foaruley, 503. His Ingratitule to his beuefac- 
tors. 604. 

Butler, Samuel; incidental references to, 314,315, 
notf. 

Buxton In 1685: described, 268. 

Buyse, Anthony; lands in Knfrland with Mon- 
mouth, 4.37. Their flight after the Sedgemoor 
dcfent, 4C7. His capture, 469. 

Cabal; itsorijrin, end character of Its meml>ers. IGO, 
170. Its treatmHntof the public cre<litors. 171. 'J25. 
Its unconstitutional proo'edinprs, 17'2. Attack on 
Its poli'y, 175. Its dissnlutiun, 178. 

Cabinet, Knitlish; its origin and nature. 158. 

Calvinism ; views of its professors as to the right of 
resistancp, 55. Embraced by the Church, 71. Its 
decline among the clergy, 71. 

Caroptiell. Pee Argyle. 

Canada. Lower ; its enterprise retarded by Roman- 
ism. 48. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of; his income In the 17th 
century, 240. 

Cspel. Arthur. See Essex. 

Capital ; its increase in spite of national rerorses, 
220. 

Carstairs ; emulates Titus Gates, 188. His horrible 
end. 309. 

Carwell, 167. See Portsmouth, Duchess of. 

(!atharine of PortU(;a], 153. 

Catholics. See Roman Catholics. 

Oaraliers : oritdn of the, K6. Renewal of their dis- 
putes with the Roundhonds, 125. Their claims on 
Royal favour, 126. Their attachment to the 
Church. 130, 145. Their violunt proceedings in 
Parliament, 142. Growing disgust at their profli- 
gacy. LV). Their political consistency, 389. See 
Royalijsts: Tories. 

Censf>n-hip of the press. Pee Presn. 

Chsrge, national. See GoTernment. 

Charles 1.: his accession and character, 74. Cause of 
his disasters, 74. Ilii dissolutions of parliament, 
74, 82. His violations of the Petition of Right, 
76. Tnipeflchment of the five members, 92. His 
departure from I/ondon, 02. Ills milit.iry adran- 
taiTt-H lit thi» commencement of the war, 96. His 
fll:rbt to Sc.tlnnd »nd fummder by the Scots, 
10«>. Proiu-edings of the militanr l»arty against 
bim, 103. nis duplicity, 106. ifis trial and exe- 



cution, and the reaction prodnood tbeifupon, 106^ 
107. See London. 

Charles II.; his restoration and triumphal ontrr, 
123. (See London.) His character and oailj 
life, 1S6. His estimate of mankind. 136. liig 
indolent habits, 137. His theological indifferenea 
and aTerslon to the Puritans, 139. His pmnilaet 
to the Presbyterians, and scheme of spiritoal 
Jurisdiction, 143. Growing unpopularity of 
hii government, Iftl. His Protestantism ■ii»» 
pocted, 152. 183. HU marriage with Catharine of 
Portugal, 153. Sells Dunkirk to the French. 168. 
Declares war against the Dutch, 154. Conelodag 
the Triple Alliance. 162. Is prevailed on to 
desert it, and to league with France, 1G4. 106. 
Concludes the treaty of Dover, 167. Consents to 
Mary's marriage with William of Orange, ISO. 
Public discontents produced by his nialadmlnl^ 
tration, 182. His suspected leaning towards 
Romanism, 183. HIa perplexities in 1679, and 
recourse to Sir William Temple, 191. His feara 
for the order of succession, and prorogatloB of pai^ 
liament, 196. His connection with Lory Walterii 
and its consequences, 197. (See Monmouth.) His 
conduct upon the Exclusion Bill, 2li3. 206. Tory 
reaction In his fiivour, 206. U|s policy upon tlio 
occasion, 207. His violation of the law*. 2U. 
Opposition of Hallfiuc to his proopedinga. 213, 214. 
His fears of Lewis, 218. State of parties at tha 
time of hl8 death, 218. His scientiflc recreatloni^ 
314. Aspect of his court on the ere of his d» 
cease. 330. His reftisal of the Eucharist frtqn tht 
Anglican Bishops, 333. Administration of tba last 
offices of the Romifh Church to bIm. 33.% 330. 
Last interview with his children. 337. Ills death. 
337. f^>pular suspicions of the cause of his death, 
338, 339. His disgust at Jeffreys's hnitaJltleM*T. 

Charters; abrogated by Charles II., 213. 

Chaucer : era ot 27. 

Chlfflnch; naturt of his aerTlces to Charlea IL. 
336,346. 

Chimney tax, 224. 

Church of England; her origla and tenetm 60. 
Her relation to the crown, 62. Uer submiasloa 
to royal power, 64. Her gradual separation from 
the Puritans, 67. Rise of the High Church putj, 
09. Her position at the Restoration. 129. Her 
leal for hereditary monarchy. 144. ller attach- 
ment to the Stuarts, and enforcement of the doo- 
trine of non-resistance, 144. Her dniings with 
the court, 146. Her persecution of sehismatlei^ 
and neglect of public virtue, 146. Effect of tiM 
Reformation and progress of learning upon tha 
temporal position and Influence of her dlgnitarlii^ 
253,254. See Clergy. 

Churchill, Arabella, 352. 

Churchill, John (aflerwards Lord Churchill, tad 
subsequontly Duke of Marlborough); his cwlj 
history, 853. His education; ImperturbablUty, 
intrepidity, amours, and adventure with tiSa 
Duchess of Cleveland, 353. His acqubdtloii of 
wealth and honours, and embassy to Lewis XTV., 
354. His appointment to aid in repelling lion- 
mouth, 452. His skill and succen against tha 
rebels, 453. 461, 462. His lomark upon JaB«i1i 
clemency, 498. 

Cibber, the sculptor, 318. 

Citters, Arnold Van, and Kverard Tan Dykvdt^ 
Envoys ftom Holland to Janea the Seoond. 
417. 

Civil War: its transient effoets in the Middle Age^ 
38. Breaks out with Charles I., 96. See Charica I.; 
Cromwell; Parliament 

Civilisation; Its progress In Kngland checked by tha 
Danish invasions, 19. Its advance in tha 14th 
century, 28. Advantages of its pro g ress to tha 
common people, 326. Its Inflnenee upon natloaal 
character, 326, 827. See Society. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Eari of: his ehaneltr, 
139. His elevation to power, 139. His nal Ibr 
episcopacy, and hatred of tha Puritans, 140. 
maintenance of the Act of Indemnltr. and 
popularity with the Rovalists, 160. His avarieo 
and ostentation. 156. Itia adherence to obaslste 
views, 1 57. His dit^^race. Impeachment and 1ll|h^ 
and their consequences, 168. His Imputed attadk* 
ment to France, 100. His great gaiM whibt hi 
office, 241. 

Clarendon, Henry, £arl; appointad Lord Prttr Bad 
to James II.. 341. Intarcadaa Ibr Alloa Uahi US. 

Oayton, Sir Bobort, 273w 
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Cleriry: their state at the death of Charles II.; 
reUtiTO social positioD ; and change effected by 
the Reformation, 253, 2o4. Di^inctions between 
the country clergy and the clergy of the towns 
and unlTersities. and advantages p<>Rse«sed by the 
latter, 2o7. Influence of the rural clergy; their 
spiritual intolerance and toryism, 267, 269. See 
Church. 

Cleveland. Duchens of. 167, 330, 363. 

Clifford, Sir Thon)a.s; his character, 169. His eleva- 
tion to the peerage, 176. Ills retirement from 
public life. 178. 

Coaches in the 17th century, 292. 

Omul. John ; his narrative referred to, 495, note. 

Coal ; influence of its discovery, 224. Former and 
present consumption thereof, 247. See Mines. 

Cochrane, Sir John ; notice of, 412. Ilis jealousy of^ 
and interference with, Argyle's plans, 424, 426. 
His caprure, 426. Pardoned through the instru- 
mentality of the King'fl priests, 499. 

Coffeehouses; their political importance in the 17th 
century ; their origin ; court jealousy of their 
influence, and attempt to suppress them; excite- 
ment thereby product^, and rapid increase in 
their number, 284. Will's coffeehouse, and John 
Dryden ; their critics and poetasters ; their Tariety 
Of guests ; I'uritan coffeehouses ; Israelitish ditto, 
and their money changers; Popish ditto, and 
Incipient plots, 286. Their value in the Infiincy 
of uewfspapers, 297. 

Coleman, Edward ; accused by Titus Gates; popular 
excitement produced by the seizure of his papers, 
186. 

Colepepper; his opposition to Charles's mi s gorem- 
ment, 86. 

Collej^e: his trial and execution; Tory exultation 
•thereupon, 208. 

Collier; bis censure on stage licentiousness, 308, 
note. See Clergy, 257. 

Comineii, Philip de; his eulogy upon the English 
constitutiDn. 36. 

Commonfi. See Ilouse of Commons. 

Commonwealth. See CromwelL 

ConflKcation and Extortion ; their extent after Mon- 
mouth's inxurrection. 496. See Jeffreys; Kirlie; 
M.iry of Modena: Pridenux. 

Constitution, English; its origin, 25. Its supe- 
riority the result of gradual development, 31. 
Nec(«sity of grtiat chancres in it at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century, 42. 

Convention: election of the parliament so called, 
123. Its first meeting, 122. Its dissolution, 139. 

Cooper's defence of prelacy, 08. 

Copper. See Mlnci<i and Minerals. 

Corn. See Agriculture. 

Cornish, Henry : his connection with the Whigs and 
i^resbyterians ; attempt to implicate him in the 
Rye Iloufte IMot; enmity of Qoodenough towards 
him, 602. His trial and conviction for treason; 
his execution, 503. 

Cornwall. Duchy of. See Revenue. 

Cornwall, Mines of. See Mines and Minerals. 

Corporation. See Charters ; Towns. 

Council of Thirty ; created by Charles 11., 191. Its 
di<<persal, 200. 

Country G«ntlemen. See Gentlemen. 

Country party ; its rise and composition, 162. Its 
erabarraH<:int; situ.ition, ISO. Its dealings with the 
French embassy. 180. 

Court; ch.inKes elTect^ni by the Revolution of 1688 In 
the relations between it and the higher classes, 
2Sl. 

Court of Charles II. described, 282. Its aspect on the 
eve of hix dereai«t>, 330. Its participation in the 
profits of Jeffn^y's proceedings, 496. 

Covenant, the: burned, 142. Adherence of the Scot- 
tish low landers to it, 149. 

Covenanters, Scottish ; thtir rebellion, fortitude, and 
8ufferin;rs. 148. Murder the primate, 202. Defeat- 
ed by Monmouth, 20'J. Sanguinary law of the 
Scottish parliament against them, 381. Atrocities 
perpetrated upon them by Graham of Claverhonse, 
3H1, 3K2. Their bigotry, and Indifference to Ar 
gyl«?*8 movements, 421. 

Coventry, .^ir John : nK^aulted, at the Instance of the 
court party, ltV3. Monmouth's connection there- 
with. 197. 

Coventrv, Sir William, 176, note, 194, note. 

Cowley, '309. 314, note. 

Cranmer, Thomas; his character and senrioes, 60. 
His opinions concerning church government, 63. 



Crimping and kidnapping, 261. 

Crofts. Jamea. 197. See Monmouth, Duke of. 

Cromwell, Oliver; his estimate of Hampden's regi- 
ment, 96. Rise of his party; his military genius, 
and success, 99. Character of his army. 102, 103. 
His conquest of and policy towards, Ireland and 
Scotland. 108. His aspirations for supreme power, 
109. His parliament (See Barebone) ; hU elevation 
to the Protectorate ; first House of Commons, and 
scheme of representative reform, 113. His House 
of Lords, 114. Dissolution of his first and nominal 
tion and dissolution of his second. House of Com- 
mons, 114. His domestic and foreign policy, 114, 
116. His popularity amongst the continental Pro- 
testants, 116. Exhumation of his remains, 12T. 
His system of church government, 129. IHs con- 
nivance at theatrical exhibitions, 133. Redemption 
of his name fhim obloquy, 164. Rcgolcings at 
Amsterdam on his death, 164. 

Cromwell. Richard ; his acoassion, and character, 110. 
His fiill. 118. 

Cromwellians; their animosity towards the natirt 
Irish, 161. 

Crown (See PrerogatlTe); its rdation to the Chuzdi, 
61. Its revenues, 226. , 

Crusades ; their beneficial eifeets, 10. 

Cudworth, 257. 

Customs. See Revenue. 

Danby, Thomas Gshom, Earl of; his administration, 
178. His foreitm policy, 179. His agency between 
Charles and Lewis, 181, 184. His impeachment 
184. Revival thereof in the new parliament, and 
his plea, 189. His faith with public creditors, 225. 
His gains whilst in power, 241. Annulment of tlie 
impeachment against him, 389. Resumes his seat 
in the Lords, 389. 

Dangerfield ; failure of his plots, 203. Institution of 
criminal proceedings against him, his trial and 
oonvictlon, 373, 374, and note. His punishment; 
assault upon him by Francis; his death in New- 
gate, 374, and 376, note. See Francis. 

Danish invasions of Britain; their injurious effects 
on the progress of civilisation, 19. 

Dan vers, Henry; his influence among the Baptists; 
his pusillanimity, 401. 

Dare. Thomas; his participation in Monmouth's rs* 
hellion, 436. His quarrvi with Fletcher of Saltoun, 
and death by Fleteher's luind,,439. 

Dartmouth, George L^ge, Lonl; his reception of 
Monmouth and Grey as prisoners, 471. His replr 
to Monmouth's entraaty ibr tils intercession with 
the King, 473. 

Davenant, Charles, quoted, 244. 

Delbe ; his pamphlet referred to, 824, note. 

Derby. See Towns. 

De Ruyter, 164. 174. 

Deshorough, 119. 

De Witt, 164. See Triple AUIanoe, 102. Murder of. 
174. 

Digby, Earl of; supports the Triennial Bill, 8<i. 

Diplomacy, its extent and annual cost, at the death 
of Charles II., 239. See Goremment. 

Dissenters; persecuted and imprisoned, 143. Their 
position during Monmouth's rel)elllon, 463. Cmal 
persecution of them afterwards, 606, 607. See In- 
dependents; Presbyterians; Puritans. 

Divine Right; theories concerning the doctrine o( 
66. Instances of its nonobeervance, 66. PuhUc 
espousal of its principles at Oxlbrd, 212. 

Dockwray, WiUUm, 296. 

Dover, treaty of, 167. 

Drama, the, and the Stage ; their character on the 
downfall of Puritanism, 309. Pecunbry success of 
stage writers, 310. Failure of Dryden as a druna* 
tist,311. See Literature. 

Dryden, John ; his encomium on Tillotson, 268. Hfai 
supremacy at Will's Coffee House, 286. Notiees of; 
311, 312. Failure of an opera by, in eonseqnenee 
of the excitement caused by Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, 453. 

Dudley, 477. See Tower. 

Dugdale (see Staflbrd, and College); his death, 369. 

Dumbarion's regiment; its character, and serriesa 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, 460, 461, 462. 

Dunkirk ; captured by Crooiwell, 168. Popular fn- 
dlgnatba produced by Its nla to Lewis XIY., UB. 

Durfey, 809. 

Dutch. See Holland. 

DykTslt, 417. 
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Eccleriastie Architecture Df England; ftii riM. 27. 

Sducation, female ; itM low rUndard in the 17th cen- 
tury as compared with Inter timc». H«.3, 'M4. 

Slertiuns in 1679, and tnctlcM pumued thereat, 187. 
Second election of 167U. 19d. Of 16S1, 205. &ce 
Parliament; Tories; Whi^K. 

Sliot, Sir John; hij* impri«oiiment and death. 75. 

Elisabeth, Queen ; diKclaimii the racerdotal character, 
M. No Kjnteuiatic oppoiiition offered to her go- 
vernment, 67. Veneration of the NonroniurmiHts 
for her memonr, 68. State of the country on her 
death. 6'J. Efrects of the conbphaJee of her reign 
upon popular feeling, 184. 

Slphinstone, 422. 

England; effects of Its separation flrom Normandy, 
21. Derelopment of its national charactvr, laws, 
language, and literature, 26. Its continental con- 
quests, 26. Its polity ofteu misrepresented, 31. 
Advantages of its insular position, 44, 220, 223. 
Diminution of her importance atter the accession 
of James I., C3. Its position under Charles II., 
182. And under James II., 356-360. Genera] 
Tiew of its state in 1086, 220. 327. Feeling of con- 
tinental gOTcrnments towards it, and cbanicter of 
Its polity at the accession of James II., 350. 357. 
See Court; London; Topulation; Society; Towns. 

Englishman; a term of contempt among the Nor- 
mans, 24. 

Spisoopacy ; its lailure in Scotland, 84. See Church. 

Essex, tlarl of, 477. 

Essex, Karl of; his lailure. as General of the parlia- 
mentary army, 09. Itemoved from his command, 
100. 

Essex, Arthur Capel, Earl of: called to the councils 
of Charles II.. 102. Ills retirement and Junction 
with the opposition, 200. His suicide, 211. 

Etherege and Wycherley ; tendency of their writings, 
146. See Drama. 

European politirs: state of, in the reign of Charles 
II., 16K. See Vrance; Spain ; Holland. 

Evelyn, 316. See Science. 

ExciKe. See ReTcuue. 

Exchequer: shut by the Cabal; its diaairtrous con- 
sequences. 172. 224. 

Exclusion Bill ; firmness of the Commons in demand- 
in); it^ loo. Public outcry upon the subj^t, liMi. 
Vi'tleuce of the factions to which it gave rise, 2U.1. 
PaFsiKi by the Cummr>ns, 203; and rejected by the 
Lords, 21)0. See pp. 368, 300, 600. 

Exeter. 203. 

Fairfax. 10:). 

Vulkland. liord; impeaches the Lord Keeper, 86. 

Fell. Jc»bn, 452. 

Fenwii'k. i^ir Jolin : his election for Northumberland. 
3(>8. His sban> in the procotNlings upon Mon- 
mouth's attnlmliT. 443. 

Ven;uKon, Kolvrt ; bis tnrlj connection with the 
Dissenters, 405. His charnrti>r and'd«.<aIinK«; sup- 
posed ori;;inator of the Itye House Plot: a\>andim- 
nientof hi** aHi<nciates, and esc.*ipeto the Continent, 
400. His personal appeantn(*e. tactics, and attempts 
to excite Monmouth to rfliellion, 4i»7. llenewal of 
his instigations in conjunction with Grey, 400. 
Connivance of the Amstertlam authorities at his 
schemes. 4:^6. Concocts Monmouth'x manifesto. 
437. I'en^uaJes Monmouth to dfdare himself 
king, 447. His Taiiraries on the occaHion. 460. His 
text for his l>attle-fleld pennon. 401. His flight 
after the battle of Sedi;em(M>r, 600. His escape to 
the Continent, and suspected conniTance of the 
government thereat, 600, and note. 

Vernier. William: protects Uurton the traitor; seiz- 
ed, tried, and executed on Burton's evidence, for 
harbouring the latter, 606. 

TeTorsJham, Lewis Duras, Earl of: present at the 
deathbfd sct>ne of Charles 1 1., 330. Advances to 
repel Monmouth, 4.'>2, 456. His negligence and 
incapacity as a military commander. 46o. His 
cruelty to a captun-d rel>el, 407. Honours con- 
ferred on him, and Bucliiupham's witticbtm, 4b0. 
His intercession for Alice Lible, 488. 

Fiennes. Nathaniel, 97. 

Filmer. 04. 

Finch, Heneage. 341. 

Finch, liurd Keeper; ezpedieDt recommended by 
him, 79. His disgrace, 84. 

Flnsbury. 271. 

Fire of lx>ndon. 165. See London. 

Firrofn, :t2:), note. 

Fishw. 477. 

Flomsteed, 316. 



Fleet ; Its decayed state under Chvlea II. 15S. 

Fleto. 32. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltonn: his r.haraetor and «^ 
tainments, 412. His dlslilte of hereditary mo- 
narchy, 412. Hie Inconsistenclce, 412. His rhlvol- 
rons spirit, 416. His landing in England, 4d7. 
His military command under Monmnnth, 4;i7.439: 
Hbi quarrel with Dare, remorse at having kllJbcl 
him. and flight to the Continent, 45d. 

Forests; their great extent in England In the 17th 
century. 4t8. 

Fowler, 267. 

Fox, George; his eccentricity, 133. 

France, regarded as a province of England, 26. Oa» 
cation of contests with her, 27. Feeblent«s of her 
parliaments in the middle agesi, 48. Extent of bcr 
submission to the Komlsh Church, 48. Her In- 
fluence in the eoundls of Charlee II., 163. Uer 
supremacy in European politico, 168. Chancier 
of her people and goremment, IftO. Ite^iTol of 
English animosity against her. 160. tier war with 
Spain, 161. Slender acquaintance of her people In 
the seveuteenth century with public iiM-llng and 
literature in England, 165. Superiority of her navy 
to that of England, 233. Influence of her bmd- 
nersand literature upon English oociety, 3(t5. Dor 

follcy towards England at the aeeeetion of Jamas 
I., 360. See also Lewis XIV. 
Francis; his attack upon Dangerlidd ; hla trial < 

execution for murder. 874. 
Frome; march of Monmouth apon It, nnd 

fiture of his allies, 457, 468. 
Fullarton ; his enterprise, 422. lUs devoted attodk' 
meut to Argyle, 425. 

Gaelic language; permanency of its eiiaraeter. IS. 

Gaunt Elizabeth; protects Burton the traitor. SOSL 
Is apprehended on his Information, and convicted 
on his evidence, 604. Her deportment at the stake. 
604. 

Gazette. London : its nature, 300. 

Gentlemen, the country, of the 17th eentnrj; thdr 
feelings, occupations, and connectionf. 248. 25Z 

Germany ; early conversion of her piincea to Chri» 
tlanity, 17. Effects of Komaniam and ProteatonU 
ism upon her people, 48. 

Gibbons, Grinling, 319. 

Gillies, Peter; murdered by Qraham of CbTcrfaooMk 
382. 

Glastonbury : Monmouth's halt at, 454. 

(iloucester, 203. 

Godfrey. Sir Edmondsbury: his mysterioaa murder, 
and popular frensy thereby created, 185. 

Godolphin. Sidney. 21)1. Aptitude for bui4ne«a, pr^ 
dilections and tastes. 201. Elevated to the peenipe 
and appointed First Commissioner of the Treosuiy, 
2ii:V. His position at the accession of James IL, 
342. Acquiesces iu the perfbrmance of nuue In tlM 
palace, .301. 

Goodenou^h, Richard, 402. His participation hi 
Wliig plots. 403. 435, note. Ills flight after the 
battleofSe«)gemQor, capture, and pardon. &0i). Hie 
enmity to Cornish, and evidence against him. A08L 
Hit hhare in the persecution of Bateman, .'i05. 

Government; its progress in rude societies, M. 
Bn>ach of constitutional powem by, how to be r^ 
p«>ned, 37. 

Grafton, Duke of, 337. His leadership of the od* 
vanccd guard, and skirmish with the rebela at 
Philip> Norton. 456. 

Graham of Ciavt-rhouse; blasphemies of his tmopi^ 
and atrocities perpetrated upon the Scottish Cove> 
nantens 381, 3S2. His animosity towards Anyle, 
428. 

G reenock ; movement of Argyle*s troops upon it, and 
its commercial insignificance in the 17tn centnryt 
422. 

Grey, Ford, Ix)rd Grey of Wark ; his imprisonment 
and escape from the Tower, 4<^, 404. Lands at 
Lyme with Monmouth, 437. Ills defeat and iw 
trMit, 440. His advii-e to Monmouth, and 
vation of the altar of Wells Cathedral fhni 
cratlon, 468. His command of the cavalry at 
Sedgenioor, and route and fliglit of his fcnrvei^ 4(BL 
His flight with lluyse and Monmouth, 46T. His 
capture, 4«'8. His imprisonment at KIngvood, 
and conveyance to London, 4ft). Ills Ibirtltnds 
befi»re the King, 473. Large sum paid hj htm to 
his pardon. 499. 

Grey, Ladv Jane; comparison of her posltloB wllh 
that of Monmouth, IW. 
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Orind.il. Archbishop; his dinlike of consecration, 49. 

Guild:brd Frauds, Earl of. Lord Keeper; his rixe to 
pc»wer, 215. His conduct on ihe hench in Gates' 
and I]«dUH)'s plots. 215. llisdeficieuclesasastat^^ 
m.in, 210. llix position at the accession of James 
II.. 314. 345. Ilis political functions transferred to 
Jeffreys. :U8. His advice to James on the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and rejection thereof, 349. 
Ilis last uppeai-ance in his court, warning to the 
Kin{;, and di^ath. 485. 

Gunpowder Plot; its infloence upon popular feeling, 
1S:J. 

Guttavus Adolphus, 63. 

Qwynn, Klc-anor, 18i. 

TIaWas Corpus Act; royal assent giren to it, 196. 

Halifax; p.tr]iamentary privilej^e conferred upon it 
by Cromwell. 112. Abolition of the privilege. 116. 

Halitiix. George Savile. Viscount (subsequently Mar- 
quess of); his entrance to the councils of Charles 
II., 192. His character, politico, and literary at- 
tainments, 192. Ilis vindication of the appellation 
of Trimmer. 193. Ilis tastes and predilections. 194. 
Success of his oratory in the debates on the Exclu- 
sion Bill, 2()4, and note. His opposition to the 
Kind's violations of lavr, 213. Ilis conduct on the 
Massiichusetts charter question, and unpopularity 
with James, 214. His retention of office justified, 
214. Ilis constitutional 8Ug;;estion8 to the King, 
and opposition thereto by Rochester and the Dulie 
of York, 216. Attempts of Lewis XIV. to bribe 
him or procure bis dismissal, 217. Ilis accusation 
of Itoobe^ter. and its temporary results, 217. Stop- 
page of the proce<ylings by the King's illness. 33i2. 
His position at Charles's death. .341. His removal 
from the Privy Seal to the Presidency of the Coun< 
cil, 342. James's duplicity towards him. 344. His 
conduct when mass was perf )rmed in the palace. 
362. His protest against the sentence on Argyle, 
410. 

Hale, 314. 

Ilall, Bishop, notice of, 68, note. 

Hal ley. 316. 

U tmpden. John, his opposition to the levying of ship 
money, 79. His reasons for opposing the King. 90. 
IIi.4 impi'achment, 92. His merits in the field, 99. 
His fall, 99. See London. 

Harrington. .James, 313. 

Harri.son, 119. 

Hastings, battle ot, and its consequences, 21. 

Heminjr, 280. 

Henrietta of Orleans. See Orleans. 

Henry I. See ItMauclerc. 

Henry IV. See Wars of the Roses. 

Henry VIII.; consequences of the resistance of the 
ptK>ple to his arl)itrary demands, 42. Reformation 
in England under him, 45. His ecclesiastical sys- 
tem. 49. 

Hereditary descent; instances of departure from the 
rule of, 66. 

Hewling, William and Benjamin; their condemna- 
tion to death by .TefTreys ; fortitude of William at 
his execution ; efforts of his sister to induce James 
II. to spare Benjumin's life ; his execution, 492, 493. 

Hic\cs. John. 487. See Lisle, Alice. 

Hlichwaymon In the reign of Charles II., 294. 

History ; temptations to the falsification of, 31. 

Hobbes, Thomas: influence of his opinions, 145. 

Holland; war with, 153. Arrival of her fleet in the 
Thames. 154. I'opular indignation on the occasion, 
165. Treaty of peace with her. 156. Her fear of 
Lewis XIV.. 160. Her prosperity and power, 161. 
Impressions produced on travellers by her aspect,' 

161. Triple alliance with England and Sweden, 

162. Invaded by France, 173. Terror and excesses 
of her people thereby excited, 174. Her conduct 
under William of Orange, and repulsion of the in- 
Taders, 174. Renews peace with England, 177. 
Aid rendered her by British troops under Ossory, 
180. Concludes the peace of Nimeguen, 182. In- 
terviews of James with her ambassadors, and fruit- 
less attempts of her government to prevent the 
sailing of the Whig refugees. 418. 436. 

Hollis; his views relative to Charles's proceedings, 

89. His impeachment, 92. 
Holmes, Abraham; his capture at Sedgemoor; his 

bearing when examined before the King; his an* 

ticipation of death ; incident at his execution, 491, 

492. 
Hooker; notice of. 70. 
Hooper, lUshop ; bis martyrdom, 49. 



Horses in the reign of Charles 11^ 245. 

Horseracing; spread of its popularity, 245. 

House of Commons ; its first sittings. 25. Tactics of 
the opposition in It. at the accession of Charles L, 
74. Remonstrance to Charles 1.. 9 J. Impeachment 
of the Five Members, 92. Zeal for royalty and 
episcopacy. 142. Opposition to Charles II., 155. 
Grants 8(K).000L to him. 171. Rigid measures in* 
duced by the alarm excited by Oates's diselosure«t 

186. See Parliament. 

House of Lnrds ; ita unwillingness to second the d«> 
signs of Charles I., 83. First exclusion of Catholicfl 
from it, 185. Ita proceedings In reference to Im 
peachmen^s against some of its members, 398. 

Howard, Philip; his Inflaence at the court of Rom«k 
359. 

Howe, John, 146. Departs from England In eooa»> 
quence of the persecution of the Dissenters, SOT, 
note. 

Huddleston, John ; sares Charles II.'s life at Worce^ 
ter, and administers the consolations of the B#* 
mish faith to him In his last moments. 335. 

Hume, Sir Patrick: Implicated In the Whig plots; 
escapes to the Continent; character of his proceed- 
ings, 412. Interferes with Argyle's plans, 421, 
422, 426. Recommends flight, 4*25. His escape 
from the country. 426. 

Hyde, Edward; demands the imprisonment of Straf' 
ford, 86. See Clarendon. 

Hyde. Lawrence; his advent to power, 200. His ea- 

E abilities for business; infirmities of temper, and 
atred of the Nonconformists, 200. See Rochester 

Impeachment of the Five Members, 92. 

Impeachments; conflicting decisions of the Hoan 
of Lords upon them. 397. 

Indemnity. Act of: maintained by Clarendon, I661. 

Independents: their rise and character. 98. Their 
position at the Restoration, 129. See Puritans. 

Indulgence; granted to the Scottish Presbyterians, 
150. Its unpopularity with the Covenanters, 151. 
Declaration of it by the Cabal. 172. Excitement 
thereupon, 176. Its revocation, 177. 

Innocent XL: his conflicts with I^wis XTV.; sym- 
pathy of Europe with his efforts, and padflc ten- 
dency of his policy towards England, 358. 

Inns in the 17th century. 296. 

Ireland: contrasted influences of the Romish and 
Anglican Churches in, 47. Its state at the death 
of Elisabeth, and submission to English rule, 60. 
Insignificance of its literature. 60. Its adhesion to 
the old faith, 62. Neglected bv its English con- 
querors, 63. Its subjugation by Cromwell, IDS 
Its state under Charles II., 150. Conflicts between 
the English and Celtic races. 150. Complaints of 
its Catholic inhabitants, 150. Amount of lbs 
Lord Lieutenant's income. 241. 

Irish RebelU^^n; outbrnak of the, 90. 

Iron. See Mines and Minerals. 

Islington. 271. 

Italy ; effects of Papal domination upon ft, 4A. 

James L : consolidation of the three kingdoms nndcr 
him. 63. Influence of his acvesHon upon the 
greatness of England, 63. His pacific teadendea, 
64. Peculiarities of his character, 64. 

James. Duke of York, afterwards James IT.: his ehft* 
racter. 139. His Protestantism suspected, 152. 
Acquiesces In the secret alliance with Lewis XIV., 
164. His superstition and bigotry, 164 His r»- 
signation of the Lord High Admiralshlp, 17T. 
Pul>lic dislike of. upon his marriage with Mary of 
Modena. 184. His retirement to Brussels, pending 
the excitement occasioned by Oates's disclosnreai, 

187. Agitation aarainst him upon the subject of 
the Exclusion Bill, 188. 196, 198, 203, 206. Hla 
return firom Brussels and departure for the gorwu- 
ment of Scotland, 200. Character of his adminis- 
tration there, 213. His return to England, and 
unconstitutional resumption of the direction of 
naval affiUrs. 212. His animodty towards Halilkx, 
214. His encouragement of Rochester's deslgng, 
and opposition to the calling of a parliament, 210. 
Assignment of the Post Ofllce revenues to him, 
222, 225. His proceedings during the King's ill- 
ness, 832-^35. His accession to the throne, and 
speech to the Privy Oouncil, 340. His proeU- 
matlon as king, 340. State of his admlnlstntloii, 
342. And changes therein, 842. His doplleity to 
Halilkx. 841 His eoUeetion of Customs without 
parliamentarj sanetioii, 847. His prodamatlon 
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ibr a parlLimrnt, and f*>ar of Tiewls XTV^ 349. 
PerpIfxititfN <>r Lift poitiun, SoD. HIn attitudo 
towards Barillon.acrcptiiiice of French money, and 
Intrigut'f' fir niort<. ;i51. 3o'2. Hix omnfCtloii with 
Ara>)elU Churchill, and deffpntch of her brother 
on nn ein1iam<y to Lewln. 352. Fei*lliiK« f*f <*ontl- 
Dental goTfrnmonts towardif Kn^lnnd upon hit 
acceHfiiou, 355, 3aG. Ills n)nduct in referenro to 
hill conncretion with liowis. ;{.'>{). Co lobration of 
Komlsh ritfts In his palace, WA, oUJ. Ilia coro- 
nation, pai>iuiony upon the OiTasion, and relif^ioua 
InronMNtcmieH at the ceremonial, 302. KnthuBlaitm 
of the Torled and tht'ir adilrHmes t* him. 3rt5. II !« 
exultatkin at the refiult of the «>lertionii. StiS. His 
commands to the Smttlsh Parliament. 378. Ilis 
liberality of rentiment in adv«>r5ity. and persi- 
cntlnji; fpirit whilst In power, 379. llis toleration 
for the Quakom, and }iartia]ity ftir William Penn, 
8H4. His tartica towards the new Parliimcnt, 
and confi-renres of his rnii«Nirles with the Torlt'S. 
890. Ills f>pecch from the throne, and admonition 
to the Comaions. 3'.^. His ani^er at the jirrin-od- ! 
IniFS of the committee of relliflon.SM. His attempt . 
to destroy Arfryle. 410. His prffarations In anti- ■ 
clpation of the moTements of Whit rcfu^i'S. 417. I 
IHh appeal tf) tlie Dutch amhissadors thfreupmi. I 
418. HlhTindIi'tIvenes)<tr»wnrd4Ar^-le.42H. His 
Interruiratories to Avloff*', ani Avlnffe'sreply. 4;J'J. 
Devastations and brutality of hln emissaries in 
ArKylfshire. 433. Monmouth's mnnift'sto a^'nhist 
him, 4:^7. Proreodin^sof Iiis Oiunril on n-rplvini; 
thH Mayor of Lyme's letter. 441 . His adjournment 
of the ilnuses, 445. Ills gratitude to Villiam of 
Oran^fu fir n>Infi>rcements. 462. Kxploita and 
triumph of his Circes ovHr Monmouth, (iree 3lon- 
muuth; 8ediremo(»r.) Monmoutirs letters to him, 
470. 471. His interview with, and conduct towards 
Monmouth, 472. His Interview with Orey. 473. 
Ills refusal uf merry to Alice Lisle. 488, 4S7. 
TiTilii'ation of Church ill's compliment to hia 
clemency. 49.'!. His departure fnun tlie pmfM>r 
rulii of tVi<itment towanis disconifortt-d reWls, 4:i8. 
His e.xtenMion of pardons to (irey. Cochrane, and 
otiier lea<iers of the insunrents. 499. His welcome 
to Jeffrt'vs on his return from Ih** Blooiiv Assizes; 
and subwquent endeaTOurs to rid liimself of the 
odium attHchint; to his arts. M)l. His cruelty in 
the cases of Fernlcy and Elizabeth Gaunt. &<i4. 

Jeffreys (JudgiO, Sir («vori;e, aft4>rwards Lord: his 
advamvment by .TamHS II.. and his earlv 1i*cal 
trainlni;. .'^4.'). Witticisms. ;;4«i. His Hitical 
aiK'stMKy, and subserviency to James, 347. His 
tenipi'r, penvmal h.tbits and indul;renci>s, 3-17. 
HLi elevation to the ciiMnet and the imerap^s 348. 
His conduct to Ouildrord. 348. His advice to 
James upon the collection of the Customs, 349. 
His particii>AtIi>n In the elections, 34>7. His con- 
duct on the trial of Richard Baxter. 377. S.'ts nut 
on the Wi'stern circuit, 4S4. His conduct on the 
trial of .\lici> Lisle. 487. Holds the Bloody Assizes, 
489. 406. His I'onflscatlon of the property of the 
rebels; extortions, and sale of panlons. 19(V His 
welcome at court on his return from the west: 
hatred of th»i Somersetshire piM>pIe for his memory, 
and danjrej* incurred by his descendants in travel- 
linj; there, 501. His app(»intment to thn Lord ■ 
Chancellorship, and sulis«Hiuent attempt to rid him- 
Relfof the (Mllum attaching; to his acts. hOl. 

Jenkyn, William; bis sufferlniss and death in New- 
Ipite for conscioneo' sake, and attack on his memory 
by Ii«'Stranvce, 302. 

JeweL Bishop: his contempt for the forms of the 
Romish Chunh, 49. 

John, Kin}{ : his vices and follies, and their effect 
upon national pro<m'Ss. 23. 

Jonson. Ben: incidental notices of. 72. K^. 

Judf^es; their obsequiontness to the Stnarts, 78. 
Foment prejudii^es, 187. Their subserviency in 
political prosecutions. 211. Perils of their voca- ; 
tion nortli of the Trent. 222. I 

Juries : their re.-tdv credence to Oates's perjuries, I 
187. Their |MiIIticaI partbaushlp. 213. Their pro- 
ceedings north of the Tn>nt, 223. 

KL>n, Thomas, Bishop of Bath and Wells; Itis efforts 
to induce Charles II. to accept the Kucharlst, 333. 
His conferences with Monmouth prior to the lat- 
ter's execution, 474. 475. His exertions on Itehalf 
of th«) persecuted roliels, 484. His moral worth 
and virtues. 4>{4, and note. Ula InterccssionB with 
the King, 501. 



Ketch, John, tho exeradoDn-; fab efaamcter, 476^ 
and note. His conduct at Muniuouth** deempi* 
tat ion, 476. 477. 

Ki:1ln. See Ilewling. 

Kin;C. Orei^ry; hli Btatlslical adrulatlona. Sm 
Aipiculture; People; Population 

Khiipi, early English; extent of their pr«m(ratiTe«i 
SI. Limitations of the sanie. S4. Frequently d»> 
posed, prior to the Union of the VLon*^. 38. 

Kirke. Colonel Percy: his disaolatmesa. extortloni, 
wanton netfseA, and proceeding >t Tan^^'r: irooK 
cal nickname of his soldiers, 480. Arsassiuatea 
the rebel prisoners at Taunton; rpvelri>fs and 
cruelties of his nfflrers; and extent of his slautrh* 
ters, 481. 482. His love of money, and sale of pro* 
tactiona toftigltlves; brutality lUtributed to hin^ 
482. Dissatisfaction of the irovHrnment with hla 
lenity to wealthy delinqumts, 484, and note. 

Kneller. S^lr (iodfkisv. 318. 

Knijchts' service; abolition of tenure by, 125. 

Knipi>rdoling, 40w 

I«aimerrc, 318. 

Lambert; his ambition to aueeeed CmmweH. 119. 
His alMudonment by his trooin, and captniv, IIBL 
His escape and recapture, 123. 

I^mbs : a nickname given to Kirke'a ioldlerf, 482. 
See Kirke. 

Lancaster and York ; frctlona of^ 28, 29. 

Land. Se** Aericulture; Rent. 

Ijinirua^, Kn);lish ; its development, 24. 

Languag«>. oonnei'tlon between languagea and nlK 
tiiuus faith. 63. 

Ijiud: his character, 77. lib azeeutlon, 103. 8m 
Church. 

Lauderdale; his politlral chararter, 170. Hb Pre** 
byterian tendencies, HI. Unpopularity with tbt 
Commons, 177. Uis gains In offlce, 813. 8m 
Cal«l. 

Law: kingly violations of^ how avenged in tbt 
middle ajws. 38. 

I/easrue and Covenant; enforcement of It by tbft 
Pariiament, 100. 

Lebon. Joseph : Cilsely accused of brutality, 483. 

Leeds; parliamentary privileges eonfitrml upon H 
by Cromwell. 112. Abrogation of the f*rlvilecei, 
115. Account of the town In the 17thoentni7, 261. 

I/ely. Sir Peter. 318. 

Le^trange, Rotrer : chararter of his " Obserrator ;** hta 
torylsin, and conduct towards hH adversaries. 90^ 
37li. 379. note. His election to parliament. 389. 

Lewis XIV.; public indignation at the sale of Dun- 
kirk to him, 153. His rerenne and military 
T^wer, l.''>9. Uis character, 159. Kffect of tbtt 
Triple Alliance upon his designs, 163. IHn rein* 
tions with Charles II.. 162. His views with re- 
spect to England. 166, 167. His reaefitment ttk 
IHinbv*s proceediniirs, 181. Influence of his mov»> 
ments u|Hm the Enitlish country party. 180. Ills 
machinations against Danby, 217. Ills poller 
towards Charity, 217. Ills tactics on the death Of 
Chai-Ies; pi>euniary advances to James, and poIi<^ 
toward.-* him and his friends, STil. 352. 854. Ilhi 
conflk^ with the Court of Rome. 357. Donbtl 
induced by James's varillations, 359. 

LisK\ John ; his position during the Oknnmonwcalthf 
485. 

LIsIm, Alice (widow of the above): shelters Johft 
Ilickos and Richard Neithorpe. 486. Her benevO' 
Ir'ncc; lllevntlltv of her triaL 486. Her sentence^ 
488. The K ing n>fn.ses to spare her Hfo ; mitlgatkm 
of her doom fh>m burning to la'lieadlng, and exe- 
cution of the simleniTe, 488-490. 

Literature: dawn (f, in England, 24. Its lieentlom 
characttT under Charles II.. 144. Scarcity of 
lNK>k4 in cnuntrv places, and Impediments to their 
transmission, 3U1. Female education. 903. Llt^ 
rary attainments of gentlemen, 304. Influencv of 
FnMich literature. 300, Sffl. Immorality of English 
polite literature, 308, 309. Detlkatlons and their 
Injurious influence upon literature. 811, 314. 
Spirit of the satirim of the time. 312. flee Drama. 

Liturgy ; itR attempted imposition upon the Scots, 82. 
Restored in England by Charies II., 143. 

Liverpool ; its past and present atate described nad 
contrast4>d, 266. 

Locke, John ; takes no share in the sehemeii of tho 
Whig exllvs ; his acquaintance with Shaftesbnir, 
and its injurious consequcncea; devices of the 
court party to entrap him; their ihiUnre; his efr 
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pulsion from hii college; his bearing under op- 
nreMion. 416. 

LoUardRand Albigensianfi; failure of their designs, 45. 

London ; its visitation by the great Plague and Fire. 
155. Its charter confiHcat«Hl, 208; and forfeited to 
the Crown, 211. (See also p. 272.) Its present and 
past poKition and population, as compared with 
other Kngliifh towns and with Amsterdam, 270. 
Its Riiipping and CustomH, 270. Change in the 
character and extent of its suburbs: its modem 
bridges and ancit-nt bridge, 273. Its salubrity, 212. 
City of London : — Character of its architecture in 
1685, 271. Ravages of the great fire ; resuscitation 
from it.4 ruins: cliange in its character, and in the 
habits of itfi citizens, 272. Ma-rniflcence of its man- 
sions in the olden time, 273. Patriotism of its an- 
cient citi/ons ; fiplendour of its civic ftistivities, 273. 
Its political, intellectual, monetary, and military 
fanportance, 274. Its trainbands and their services 
at critiivil junctures; Bucidngham and Shaftes- 
bury's city mansions, 275. 

(atihionable London : — Bloomsbury Square, Mon- 
mouth's man.«ion in Soho Square, 276. Southamp- 
ton House, snipe shooting; Montague House (after- 
wards the British Must^um); Saint James's; Cla- 
rendon's Palace, 276. The Conduit ; the Pestfleld : 
Covent Garden, 277. iincoln's Inn Fields, 278. 
St. James's Square, 278. 

London .Streets: — Absence of pavements and 
draina;;e; shop signs; dangers at night, 279. In- 
troduction of street lamps by Homing, 280. 

Londoners: intercourse bi'tween them and prorin- 
cial.« in the 17th c»«ntury, 2*)7. Th(*ir unwillingness 
to join in Monmouth's insurrection, 440. Arrests 
of the siuspected, during Monmouth's rebellion, 463. 

Low Countries. See Holland. 

Ludlow, Kdmund: refuses to join in the enterprises 
of the Whig exiles, 407. 

Lnmley. Uicbard, Lord, 452, 468. 

Luther. 72. 

Lyme, Dorsetshire; aspect of, in 1685, 436. 

Mac Callum More. See Argyle, Earl o£ 

Mackintosh. Sir James, 302, note. 

Madachlan, Margai-et. and Margaret Wilson; their 
persecution and death, 383. 

Magistrates, Puritan: interfere with popular sports, 
13;J. 

Magi.HtrateH, Royalist; persecute the Dissenters, 143. 

Blagna Charta, 24. 

Manchester: introduced into Cromwell's parliament- 
ary scheme, 112. Its privilege abolished, 115. 
Its prosperity in the 17th century, 264. Its manu- 
factures and population, 264. 

Mancini, XiO. See Mazarin. 

Mareton .Moor; victory of, 99. 

Mary of Modena, Queen of James II.: her rapacity 
and tliat of her attendants; participates in the 
sale of the rebels into slavery; extortionate ran- 
som exacted by her maids of honour, 496, 497. 

Mary, Queen ; effects of the cruelties of her reign 
npon public feeling, 183. 

Mary, Princess; her marriage with William of Or- 
ange, 180. Her innovations upon Dutch etiquette, 
405. 

Marylebone. See London, 271. 

Matthias and Kniperdoling, 46. 

Maurice of Nassau, 172. 

Mazarin. Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of; her inHa- 
ence in the Court of Charles II., 830. 

Mew, Peter, Bishop of Winchester; early trained to 
amis: his participation in the fight with Mon- 
mouth, 458, 464. 

Military system of England under Charles 11., 224, 
236. 

Militia ; organised in aid of Monk, 122. Its constitu- 
tion and complement, 227. Party and popular 
sentiments inspired by it, 228. 

Milton, John : ineffectually appeals against a censor- 
ship, 196. His political worlis burned at Oxford, 
212. 

Mines and Minerals in England; at the death [of 
ChArles II., 241. Early importance of the tin mines 
of Comwnll, and Quantity produced about 1685, 
246. Account of tne copper mines in 1685, 246. 
Wortblessness of the salt formerly manufiictured 
in England, 246. English iron works In 1686, 347. 
Importance of the English coal mines, and fbirm«r 
and present consumption of coal, 247. 

Mings, Sir Cbristoplier; his heroism, 237. 

Ministers; limited nature of their responsibility in 



the 17th century. 216. Their official incomes, and 
corruption, ^h 242. 

Misgovernment; importance of constitutional chedu 
upon, 37. 

Mob ; when first heard of; 201. 

Moliere, 310. 

Monarchies, limited, of the middle ages ; their ma- 
ture, 32. General subsidence into absolute mon- 
archies, 42. English monarchy an exception to 
this rule, 44. 

Monastic institutions of the middle ages; their va- 
lue as corporations of literature, science, and art, 18. 

Monk, Oeorge ^afterwards Duke of Albemuirle); his 
character, 121. He marches into England, 122; 
and declares for a free parliament, 122. His naval 
achievementB, 234. His great income, 240. 

Monk, Christopher, Duke of Albemarle. Bee Albe* 
marie, Christopher, Duke of 

Monmouth, James, Dulce of; his birth, appearanoa 
at court, and marriage, 197. Uonoure conferred 
on him ; his popularity with the Puritans and the 
country party; his military successes, 197. His 
pretended legitimacy, and story of the black box in 
connection therewith, 196. Public rcuolcings in 
his honour, 198. Defeats the Covenanters, 202. 
His participation In the Whig plots, 210. His vo- 
luntary exile, 210. Charles's conduct regarding 
him, 218. His residence in Holland, and gaietiei 
at the Hague, 405. Refuses to join in Fergu- 
son's prqjects, 407. His griof at his ftther's deatht 
and departure from the Hague, 408. His attach- 
ment to fjady Wentworth, 408. Success of Fergu- 
son's solii-itations to him, and joy of tlie EnglUh 
exiles thereupon, 409. His temperament, 414. His 
sacrifices in aid of the expedition, 415. Attempts 
of the Dutch government to prevent his sailing 
from Holland, 436. Perils of his voyage, and saiSi 
Unding of his party at Lyme, 436, 437. Enthusi- 
asm in his favour; his manifesto, 437. His popu- 
larity in the West, 438. lYeparations to oppose 
him, 440. Encounter at Bridport, 441. Defeats 
Albemarle at Axmlnster, 441. Advances to 'Taun- 
ton, 441. Bill of attainder passed against him, and 
reward offered fhr his apprehension, 442. His r»> 
eeption at Taunton, 445. Assumes the title of king ; 
his proclamations, 447. Reflections upon his con- 
duct, 448. His reception at Bridgewater, 449, 460. 
Government preparations to oppose him, 451, 462. 
His design on Bristol ; relinquishment thereof 464, 
456. Skirmish at Philip's Norton, and arrival at 
Frome, 456. His despondency, 467. His ratura to 
Bridgewater, 468. His reminiscences on seeing 
Dumbarton's regiment, 460. His preparations fiir 
attack, 461. Arrival of his troops upon Sedgemoor, 
462. Commencement of tlie battle, and disperMl 
of his cavalry under Grey's command, 463. His 
bravery at the head of his infkntry ; despair at hb 
£Ulen fortunes, and departure from the field, 464» 
465. Attempts to elude purauit, 468. His capture^ 
469. Letters to the King and Queen Dowager; im- 
prisonment at Kingwood, and conveyance to Lon- 
don, 471. His interview with the King, 472. Hia 
Interview with his wife, 473, 474. His execution, 
475, 476. His memory cherished by the oomnum 
people. 477, 479. 

Monopolies, question of the, 68. 

Montague, Ralph : his proceedings against Danbf, 184 

Morals and manners under Charles II., 145. 

More, Henry, 267. 

Muggleton, Lodowlek; his fiinaticism, 133. Bl»p» 
nishment by Jeffreys. 346. 

Mulgrave, John Sheffield, Earl ot, 236. 

Naseby, battle of, 100. 

Narborottgh, Sir John, 237. 

Navy; Its condition under Cbarlea IL, 23^ SM. 

See also 163. 
Nelthorpe, Richard, 486. 
Newcastle, 270. 
Newcastle, Duke of, 246. 
Newsletters, 301. 

Newspapera; their nature In the 17th oratuij, 300. 
Newton, Sir Isaac ; his Influence on the age, 817. 
Nimeguen, Treaty of, 182. 

Nonconformists; expelled from their beneflcea, 148. 
Persecutions against them, 143. Revival of the penal 

statutes acainst them, 207. Bee Indspenauiie, 

Puritans, Me. 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, Duke of; 478. 
Norfiiflk, Dokea of; their hospitall^ and mafnlfleenM^ 
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Normandy; mpanitlon of England ftom, 23. 

Kormans: th>'ir charact«>iriiitlcii, 21. KflecU of their 
eonquetft of England, '21. Their treatment of tho 
SaxcTin. 22. Their exploits In Kuropo and Asia, 22. 
Ai.:tnosity between them and the h^axonB, 23. Ko- 
concHbtion and amalgamMtion of the nee*. 26. 26. 

Korth, Kir Dudley, 273. IIln caro«*r in the Levant; 
hlB character, ai^ulremeutH. and conduct ai* vhtv 
riff of London, 3(M, 397. Ilia plan fi)r rakdng ad- 
ditional taxes, and ademption thereof 397. 

Korth, Franci*. £ee tiulldford. 

North, Ko|cer ; his view of his brother's character, 215. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of, 477. 

Northumberland, Duke of, N)n of Charles II.. 337. 

Norwich in l(iS5; ita importance; its attractions for 
the learned and the curious; its population in 
!«», 2C3, 2M. 

Gates, Titus; his character, 184. Alarm produced 
by his accusationK. 185. Judicial enormities occa- 
sioned thereby, 1S7,204.286. James's action against 
him for defamation; Terdict thereon, and indict- 
ment agaiuht him for perjury, 301). Kflbrts of his 
parti^ans to liberate him from prison; his appear- 
ance at trial, 370. Ills cunTirtion, sentence, and 
Euuihhnieiit, 371, 372. Continental rejoicings at 
is late. 373. Ketiections upon his punishment, 
373. S«re liuteman. 

Oath of supremacy enforced, 142. Increase of its 
stringency. 18U. 

Observator, Tho. 303. Siie I^estrange. 

Oglethorpe, Colontrl; his discomfiture of Monmouth's 
troops, 4;'>.'). l^epulse of his forces by the iJomer- 
N*t«liiro ptfarantry. 464. 

Orange Nnsrau; &u)ily of, 172. 

Ordinance, tbo Self denying: how produced, 99. 

Ordnance; itx state at tlie death of Charlex II., 238. 

Orleans. Ili'urietta, Durbt'ss of; negotiates between 
Charles II. and Lewis AIV., 16.'). Her dMth. 167. 

OruMind. Jnnics Butler, Duke of. and tbe court of 
Charles II., 145. His great income. 240. His 
loyalty and services to the throne, and populailty 
with the Cavaliers, 342. His removal from tbe 
Ticeroyalty of Irfiand. 344. His popular recep- 
tion in LiindoD, 315. His conduct whon mass was 
performed in tbe palace, 362. 

OsDorn, Sb* Thomas, 178. iSee Danby. 

Onory, »irl <»f: departs to assist the Dutch, 180. 
UiK drath, lAii. 

Otway. 311. 

Oxford, John Fell, Bishop of; summoned to take 
arms ntcninst Monmouth. 452. 

Oxford, nit^tiiig of the pnrlianient of 1081 at. 205. 

Oxford UniviTsity; its devotion to the Cmwn. 206. 
Its pnxvedings on tbe day of Lord Itussi'irs exe- 
cutiun, 212. Contributes Toluuteers to oppose 
Monmouth, 452. 

Palmer. Barbara. Duchess of Cleveland, 167, 3"0. 352. 

Park hurst. Bishop. 50. 

Parliament; commencement of its struggles with 
Clutrles I., 74. Its diK^1uti(»ns by him, 75, S2. 

Parliament, The Long; its ahseniblagi', S3. First 
ap|H>Aninci) of the two gn'at Kn;;lish ]jArtleK. 85. 
Its conduct on the imptachment of tbe Five Mem- 
bers. 9J. Character of Its troops and their gene- 
rals, 97. Its victories In tho field. ItO. Proc»>ed- 
IngM after Charles's defeat. 101. Its hubnilssion 
to niilitnry dominntlun, 101. Its expulnion by 
Cromwell, 109. Kevival upon his drath, 118. 
8(^'ond expulsion. 119. And tinul dissolution, 121. 

Parliament of 1060, 121. .See Convention. 

Parliament of 1661: Itsolertlon. 1-10. Itspntceedings, 
141. Consi>quences (if Oiitcs's dlNrlosures, 185. 

ParlLiment of ICiTU: elnoted. 186. Its first meetings 
and measures. 186. (iradually enrn:acbcs upi>n 
tbe King's prerogatives. 191. Its pmrogation, 
IW,. And dissolution. 190. 

Parliament of 1071»-80; el«>ct«Hl. 96. Its first meet- 
ing, 201. Its dissolution. 204. 

Parli.iment of 16sl : elected, 205. Held at Oxfbrd, 
and dissolved. 2o5. 

Parli.iment of 1085; elected, and violent Tory pro- 
ctHHllngs thereat. 366, 367. Meets and eleirts Trevor 
Speaker. VMl. Delate upon the Speech from tbe 
throne, 392. Votes the revenue, 394. Proceedings 
'if the Commons concerning religion. 395. Vot«*s 
additii nal taxes to the King, 394. Proceedings of 
the Ix>rds, 397. Its loyalty and alacrity on the 
oorasion *>f Monmouth's ivbclliun, 443. Its ad- 
journment, 445. 



Parliament of Scotland. Bee Scotland. 

Parties, political ; first appearance of the two frmt, 
86. Their character, M. Their coallHonOi 87. 
Their state at tho death of Charles IL, 218. 8m 
Parliament; Puritana; Torloi; Whlgo. 

Patrick, 257. 

Pearson, 257. 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, Earl of; hte prepare 
tlons to repel Monmouth, 451. Antkipatea BIod- 
mouth's movement on Vrome, 4M. PoiltioB of 
his troops, 460. 

Penn, Milliam; his education and fiimny connce' 
tlons; his early capousal of Quakerism; wttl» 
ment of his colony, 387. Ills Intimacy and •»> 
fluency with James II., and their oonsequern*^ 
387. Nature of hit cvlebrity, 388. Ills TlnurO, 
and succcM aa a colonial lawgiver: mod oerricteeto 
his sect, 388. lUs questionable neciyClationo, <m 
behalf of tho maldi of honour, for tne nmooBof 
the Taunton children, 498. Ula prvsenee at 
Cornish's execution, and testimony to hUi deport> 
ment, 503. Preocnt at the bonilng of £Uiabelli 
Gaunt, 505. 

People, the common; their itate In tbe ITtJk eio- 
tury, 321. Wages of the agrlcultunil classes, TBtl. 
AVages of manufiicturvrs. 321, 322. Ijibour ctf AU- 
dren in factories, 322. Wages of different cl 
of artisans. 325. Number of paapera, 325. 
fits derived by the common people from tbe |ico> 
gress of civUliation, 326. Delusion which 
men to overrate the haf^lnesa of prerediug ; 
rations, 327. 

Pepys, Samm>l. S43. 

Petition of Bight ; ratified. Tft. TIdlated, 76. 

Petty, Mr William. 221. 816. 

I'hilip's Norton ; skirmish at, 466. 

riague; visitation of tbe, 165. 

Plantagenefs; fall In their attempts to unite flw 
crowns of France and England^ 23. Social to* 
equalities under the first, 28. 

P(»llce of London In 1685. 281. 

Politicians; thdr profligacy In tbe reign of flwrkg 
II., 146. 

polity, early English; Its liability to mlireprea«tfr 
tlon, 31. 

PoIlexfi.>n, 376. 

Porafret, 4S3. See Kirke. 

Pomfret, Countess of, 501. 

I'onet, Bbhop, 50. 

I'opish plots. SeeDedloe; Dangerfield; OmtM. 

Popular favourites; their lasting bold upon Htm 
alTectlons of their admirers. 48<>. 

Population of England in the 17tb century, 29Dl 
Popular exaggerations upon the sul^Jeet, S2L 
Mistakt^ of Mr WillUm Petty and Isoae Vowloi^ 
221. Gregory King's computations In 1096. S2I, 
note. Reports to William III.: Mr. Flnlalson*! 
estimate, 222. Greater Increase In th« nt^rth than 
in tho south, 223. Belative state of the popo* 
lalitm In York. Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, odA 
Northamptonshire. 324. 

Portinan, Sir William: commands the Someroe^ 
shire militia, 440. Uis measures for preventing 
the escape of the rebels, 467. 

Portsmouth, I/>ulsa de QueroualUe. Ducbem of; ber 
influence over Charles II.. 167. Her attachment 
to him, and conduct In bUi last moments, XJO, 38^ 
334. 

Post Offlos: Its state In 1686, 207. EstahUshneBt 
of the p«>nny post by William Doekwray ; oj^mmI* 
tlon to the plan. 298. Ita revenues, 298. 

Prennratlve; of the early Knglb>b Kings, 32L Lial* 
tat Ions thercoC 33. Slodern facilities for checking 
its undue exercise. 36. Unwarrantably exercised 
by Charles II.. 76. et seq. Constitutional dlflleol. 
ties concerning, 176. 

Presby terianism; dlstingnlnhlng fratures oC 51, 68. 

Presbyterians: coalesce with the Cavnliem, 118. 
Reason why they were called Whigs, 202. 

Pri>ston, Ixtrd: his tribute to UiJifax'a Incormplli 
billty, 217. note. 

Press, the; emancipated hy Charles 1 1.. 196. Sco rd W 
of printing presses In the 17th century, 304, and 
note. Revlvsl of the censorship, 446. 

Pride. Colonffl, 133. 

Prideaux, 257. 

Prldeaux, Edmund: ransom exacted flroa bioi hf 
Jeffreys for his lllieratlon, 496. 

Primogeniture; eerlptural Tiewt o( 65. 
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Prlntinjr: invention of; Its influence npon the Re- 
formation. 47. 

Privy Council; Temple'B plan Ibr remodelling it, 191. 
Its defects, 192. 

Procopius; tils fiiblee regarding Britain, 17. 

Property; its vicisflitudes on Charles's defeat, 100. 
Afrer the Restoration, 145. 

ProtestaDtism and Roman Catholicism ; comparative 
influence of, 48. 

Protestants ; their opposition to Cranmer, 55. Their 
dislike of James 11., 138. Their error in reference 
to Monmouth's pretensions to the Crown, 199. 

Paritauism. and Church of En.elandism, contrasted, 
62. Its gradual rise, 54. Its republican spirit 57. 
Its discordancy with prelacy, 72. 

Puritans; their veneration for Queen Elizabeth. 59. 
Their animosity towards the Church, 69, 70. Their 
imitation of Old Testament exemplars, 71. Their 
characteristics, 72. Their departure for America, 
79. Their unpopularity at the Restoration, 130. 
Their peculiarities in costume and habits, 132. 
Their early and later rareer contrasted, 134. Their 
persecutions, 143. Popular sympathy lor their 
BufleringH. 152. Predominance of their principles 
in the House of Commons, 154. Prevalence of 
their spirit amongst the rebela executed by Jeffreys, 
4t$9. 

Pym. John ; his views relative to Charles's proceed- 
ings, 89. His Impeachment, 92. His death, 99. 
See London. 

Quakers; persecuted by the Puritans, 134. Par- 
tiality of James II. fi)r them, 384. Their nonin- 
terference in political contentions, and pacific 
tenets, 3S5. Coincidence of their position with 
that of the Roman Catholics. 386. I^enn's inter- 
position with the King in their behalf. 386. 

Querouaille. See Portsmouth, Duchess of^ 203. 

Raleijh, Sir Walter, 234. 

Rebellion, Iri.sh, 90. 

Rebellion of Ar>;yle and Monmouth. See Arjryle, 
Earl of: Monmouth, Duke of; Sedgemoor, battle of. 

Rebels; their behaviour at their trials and execu- 
tions; influence of their sufferings upon local 
popular feeling, 490. Their punishments at the 
Bloody Aswizes, 491,492. Transpoi-ted, 494. Their 
Bufferings and privations, 496. Confiscation of 
their property, 496. Pardoned. 498, 499. 

Reformation, the, and its effects, 46, 47. See Church; 
Roman Catholics. 

Religious di.osensions at the Restoration, 128. 

Remontit ranee, the, 91. See House of Commons. 

Rents; their sudden fall under Charles II., 152. 
Greatly increased since his death, 248. 

Resistance ; an ordinary check on tyranny in the 
middle ages, 38. 

Restoration, 12.3. See Charles II. 

Revenue in 1685, 225, 226. Charges on« and conduct 
of the Cabal with reference thereto, 172, 225. Col- 
lected by James II. without an Act of Parliament, 
349. 

Rhyns-iult, 4S3. See Kirke. 

Richmond. Duke of, son of Charles II., 337. 

Riddell. See Argyle, 427. 

Ridley, Bishop, 49. 

Roods in tbe 17th century, 112. 

Rochester. Lawrence Uyde, Earl of (Bee Hyde. Law- 
rence) : his elevation to the peerage : toryLsm, and 
opposition to Ilalifox, 216. Halifax's charges 
against him ; his dismissal from tbe Treasury, and 
appointment as Lord President, 217. Promoted 
bv James II., 343. His subserviency to Barillon, 
Sol. His scruples on the occasion of the King's 
attendance at mass, 361. 

Romans; their transient influence upon Britain, 15. 

Roman Catholics; their animosity towards Queen 
Elizabeth. 57. Attachment to the Royalists, 88. 
Persecution and sufferings through ^tes's dis- 
closures, 187. Coincidence of their position with 
that of the Quakers, 391. Relaxation of the law 
in their favour, 392. Their defenceless position, 
899. 

Borne, Church of; efforts of her priests for the aboli- 
tion of villenage, 30. Beneficial operation of her 
faith in early times. 29, 46. Effects of her rule In 
later times, 48. Her forms contrasted with those 
of Protestantism, 51, 52. Prevalence of her fidth 
amongst nations whose languages are derived from 
the Latin, 62. Hated under Charles II., 183. Pub- 
lic celebration of her rites in James's palace, 361, 
862. 



Rome, Court of: her policy towards England at th« 
accession of James II., 357. 

Roses, wars of the, 28. 

Roundheads : their orij^n, 86. Cessation of disputes 
with the Cavaliers, 126. Renewal thereof, 127. 
Their satisfaction with the Triple Alliance, 162. 
Predominant in the parliament of 1669, 187. 

Royal Society, 312. See Science. 

Royalists ; originally opposed to Charles I.. 85. Sum- 
mary of their political views, 87. Their prestige 
ft>r tbe Church, 130. Their popularity with the 
nation, 135. Their discontent at the conduct of 
Charles II., 152. Their hatred of Clarendon, 166. 
See Tories. 

Royalist Army; its superiority, 96. Its earl^ su^ 
cesjies, 97. Its defeats, 100. 

Rumbold, Richard. 403. His junction with Argyle, 
and support of his plans, 4)5, 421. Attacks Ard- 
kinglass Castle, 424. lUa mediation between Ar- 
gyle and his associates, 426. His intrepidity. d»* 
feat and capture, 429. His execution, 430. His 
character and opinions, 431. Argyle's dying testt> 
mony to his virtues, 431. 

Rump Parliament, 118. See Parliament, Long. 

Rumsey, John, 503. 

Rupert, Prince, 99. 234, 322. 

Russell, William, Lord ; his connection with the coun- 
try party, and dealings with Liewis XIV., 180. His 
call to the councils of Charles II., 192. His parti- 
cipation In Whig plots, 210. His conviction for 
treason, and death. 211. 

Russia : her political insignificance in tbe reign of 
ChariesII., 159. 

Rye House Plot, 210. 

Saint Albans. Duke of: 337. 

Salt. See Mines and Minerals. 

Sanctuary of Whitt-friars, 2M. 

Sancroft, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 333. 

Sarsfleld; bis troops repulsed by tbe Somersetshire 
rebels, 464. 

Saxons; their conversion to Chri.«tianity, 17. Suf 
ferings from the Danish invasion, 19. Treatment 
by the Normans, 21. Amalgamation with tlw 
Normans, 25, 26. 

Saxon prelates and abbots; deposed by t>ie Normans, 
29. 

Science; Its state in England in 1685, 313, 317. 

Scotland ; union with England under James I., 50. 
Character and religion of its people. 60. Its resist 
ance to the Uturgy, 81. Character of its parlia- 
ments. 81. Failure of episcopacy In It, 84. Its 
subjugation by Cromwell, 109. March of Its army 
into England, 118. Its state under Charles IL, 
149, 150. Governed by the Duke of York, 20a 
Meeting of Its parliament after James Il.'s acce** 
sion, 378. 379. PreparatlooB of the government 
for its defence. 417. Temper of its people in reW 
tion to Argyle's movement, 422. 

Scotch Refugees (see Argyle. Cochrane, Fletcher, 
Hume). 411, 412. Their unreasonable condueti 
412. Compromise of party differences, and ar> 
rangements for attacking England and Scotland, 
414. See Argyle and Monmouth. 

Scottish Rebellion. See Argyle, Earl of; Covenan- 
ters; Scotland. 

Scott, Anne (of Buccleueh) ; her marriage to James, 
Duke of Monmouth. 197. Her parting interviews 
with her husband, 473, 474. 

Sedgemoor; encampment of the royal army on Its 
plain, 458. Early condition and history ; state in 
the 17th century; character of tlie Inhabitants, 
and their traditions, 459-461. Position and occ» 
pations of the belligerent parties on the Sunday 
before the battle, 460. The battle, 462-466. R*> 
flections upon it, 466. 

Selden, 129. 

Sepamtists; tyrannical laws against, 143. See I>li> 
senters. 

Seymour, Edward; his character, 902. His spaseh 
to the Commons, 303, 304. 

Shadwell, 311. 

Shakspeare, William: French Ignorance of his works 
in the 17th century, 165. Source of Us plot of 
** Measure for Measure," 483. 

Shaftesburv, Earl of; his political cbaraeter, 170i 
Dismissal from ofllce. 177. Use made by him of 
Oates's plot, 188. His recall to oAca, 102. His 
opposition to the ConncU of Vonr, 19ft. His rtel|p> 
nation, 202. His slxMrtslghtedness, 206. Chaigaof 
trsMon against him, 206. Its fldlur«^ 908. Hk 
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participation In the plots against tha King, and 
flight to Uolland, 211. Bee London, 280. See also 
Batemai). and Locke. 

Sham ; flnit appearance of the word, 202. 

Sharp, 267. 

Shefflelil In 1685, 265. 

Sherlock, 2.)7. Sw Clergy. 

Ship-money, 78. Hampden's resistance to Its impo- 
sition. 7'J. Cnnsequenri'S of the collection o^ 82. 

Short. Dr. Thomas, U2, 339. 

Shovel, Kir Cloude^ley. 237. 

Shrewsbury in 1685, 203. 

Sidney, Alirernou, hln dealings with Lewis XIY., 182. 
Illii conviction for tr^uiou, and death, 211. 

Skelton. ISevil, envoy at the Hague, 418, 435. 

Slnane, 318. 

Societ} , acato of at the dt«th of Charles IT., 218, 243. 
6ti6 Agriculture: Arts: ClviUiuitlon ; Clergy; Cof 
feehnuRes; C<()urt; Drama; England; Ountlcmen; 
Literature; London; Newspapera; People: Popu- 
lation: Post Office; Keveuue; Sdenee; Towns; 
Travelling; Yeomanry. 

Somerset. Kdward, Duke of 477. 

Somerwtshire ; peculiar character of Its population, 
and historical value of Its traditions, 459. Bravery 
of its iH-RMtntA in Monmouth's rebellion, 4^ 404. 
Proceedings of Jeffreys at the Blo(Miy Assises, and 
reminiscences of ltd Inhabitants in connection 
therewith, 4K9. Their hatred of JeCTreys and his 
dHMrendants, 501. 

South, 257. 

Southampton, Thomas Wriotheslej, Earl of, 145. 

Southampton, Dul(e ol^ 337. 

Southern. 311. 

Spain: her attitude towards England. 67. Decline 
of her power, 158. Her reconciliation with Hol- 
land. 175. 

8i>anish Armada, 68. 

Spencer, Kobert See Sonderland. 

Spenser, Kdmund, 61. 

Sprat 257. 312. 

Stafford, William Howard, Visconnt; executed, apon 
the testimony of Gates, Dugdale, and TarberTlIle, 
204. Popular belief of his innocence, 205. Bill lor 
reveming the attainder against him, 399. 

Stage coaches in 1085, 293. 

Stamford. Earl of, 97. 

Star Chamber and High Commission Oonrts, 78. 
Their proposed restoration, 142. 

States Qeiierel of Holland : their fear of Cromwell, 
154. Tri>aty of pesce with them. 154. See Holland. 

Stawell, Lord; insulted by Jeffreys, 490. 

Steele, 483. 

Stewart. JamM; draws np ArgyWs manifesto, 410. 

StiUingfli>et, 2^:. 

Storey, Samuel; reasons for extending mercy to 
him, 491). 

Strafford. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of; his character 
and di>si;:nii, 76, 80. His scheme of Thorough, 76. 
HiN death, 84. 

Streets or London, 278. See London. 

Stuart, House of; conflict of precedents concerning 
their adminiiitration, 32. Subserviency of their 
Jud/es, 78. Conduct of those who restored it un- 
juHtly censured, 124. 125. 

Sunderland. Robert i^pencer. Earl of; his eleration 
to power, 192. His character, 194. His retention 
of place, 2iX). His apostasy, and Junction with 
ERser and Shaftesbury in support of the Exclusion 
Bill, 204. Ilifl position at the accession of James II., 
343. llii* aoi{uiescence in the performance of mass 
at the palace, 361. 

Snperatitions of continental nations in the dark 
ages concerning Britain, 16. 

Sweden : its alliance with England and Holland, 162. 

Swift, Jonathan, 256. 

Tanjder; discontent at the cost of its maintenance, 
162^ Unlkvourable climate. 152. Return of its 

Errison to England, 215. High value set upon 
I horses by Englishmen, 246. See Kirke, 480. 

Tan U vies. 202. 

Taunton in the 17th century: its adherence to the 
cause of the Commonwealth; sufferings at the 
handH of the Cavaliers, 445. Its welcome to 3Ion- 
mouth. and acceptance of him as King, 440, 447. 
6eeJeffrt>ys: Kirke; Mary of Modena. 

Taxes: illegal levying of, by Charles I., 76. RefVisal 
of payment of, 120. Grant of, to Charles II., 139. 
Bee Rerenue. 

Temple, tsir William ; raecefli of his diplomacy, 161. 



Resumption of Ua embai^r at the HaiOMi 171 
His call to the councils of Charlea-II., 189. Oil 
plan of government, 189, 190, 200. Ute ratinnnHii 
from public lifiu 200. 

Tenison, Dr. (afterwards ArehUahopX tt7, 474. 

Test Act, passing of tbs, 177. 

Thorough ; defined, 78. See Strafbrd. 

Tillot«>n, 167. See Clergy. 

Tin. See Mines and Minerals. 

Tithes in the 17th eentnry, 2611 

Tory; Irish origin of the appellation. 108. Qrmrth 
of the party, 204. Tory rsactloo, SIM. Jadldal 
triumphs orer the Whigs. 209. Antldpatioiu em 
the marriage of tba Princess Anne, 211. Espowal 
of the doctrine of Divine Kisfat, 21-A B«vtfsl of 
their hopes on the death of Cliarlea II., 301. lEn* 
thuslasm of their addresses to James. 806. Ahwm 
of court influence in the deetlona. 3GB, and noCa. 
Failure of tiaeir tactics in Buckinghamithlm. i71 
Their triumplis in Clieshlra and Northomherland, 
368. Their ffstberings preparatory to the masditf 
of parliament, and conflKeocea with the KlBf? 
emissaries, 890. Tlieir attempts to latrodiwa • 
bill dechiring spoken words traaaoo, 443. Ikrfr 
dlMontent, 494. 

Tower nf London ; aasodatlona oooiMeted with IL 
477, 478. 

Tower Hamlets, 270 

Tbwns in the 17th oentmy ; their growth, 280. SB8. 
See Batii, Birmingham, Bridgewater, Brlghtoo, 
Bristol, Buxton, Clieltenham. Leedi, LiTsmHl, 
Manchester, Korwich, Sheffield, Taantoo, Ton- 
bridge Wells. See, also, Population. 

Travelling; diflieultj o^ In tha 17th eentwy, 
288,297. 

Tn^asury, First Lord of the; Importanea attadMd 
to the office in the 17th century, 200. 

Trevor, Sir John ; elected Speaker, 891. 

Triennial Act, 86. 

Trimmer, 198. See Halifkx. 

Triple Alliance; its effects on the policy of Lavli 
XiV.,aud popukrity in England, 162. 

Tudors; their government, 41, 48. Their inflvsaet 
upon ecrleidastiral affairs, 48. 

Tunbridge Wells in 16i<6. 268. 

Tnrbervilie. See Stafford. 

Turner, Bishop of Ely : his sermon at James !!.*■ 
coronation, 862. His Interviews with Monnxmth, 
473. 474. 

Tyranny, how checked in the middle agen, and 
inapplicability of the same cheek in moden 
times, 36. 

Tutchin; hit punlshmoit of Jeffreys 493. 

United ProTincea. See HoUand. 
Universities. 23. 
Utrecht, Union of; 417. 

VandeTeldo, Tarelst, Tenio, 818. See Arts. 
Villenage; extinction of; 29. Efforts of the Boafah 

Church fitr its abolition, 80. 
Voltaire, 479, and note. 
VoBsius, Isaac, 221. 

Wado, Nathaniel, 402. Arrives hi KngUnd with 
Monmouth, 4^17. Shares ttie encounter with the 
militU at Bridport, 440. ObtJeets to Monmoath^k 
assuming the title of king. 447. His flight kA* 
the battle of Sedgemoor, 499. Admitted to paidaj^ 
500. 

Wages, rate of; in the 17th centuzy, 821, 322 

Waller, 308. 

Wake, 257. 

Walters, Lucy, 197. 449. 

War with the Dutch, 168, 173. 

Ward, 314. 

Warre. Sir Francis; refuses to negotiate on hehalf 
of the Queen's maids of honour tor the ranscoi ot 
the Taunton children, 498. 

Wars of the Roses, 28. 

Watering places In the 17th oentory, 286, 289. 

Waynflete. William of, 26.^ 

Wells, cathedral of; deseerated hy MonmovtM 
troops, 458. 

Wentworth. Henrietta. Baroneas; her ranantie s^ 
tachment to Monmouth. 408, 409. Her anerifies 
of property in aid of his expedition, 416. Her 
early death, and local memmial of MoBBioatM 
affection, 478. 

Wentworth. Thomas. Ses StraflordL 

Wessex and Mercia, 16. 
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Westerball, Laird of; persecutes the OoTenanters, 
883. 

Western Empire, 16. 

Weston Zoylaud; local reminiscences of Its inhabit- 
ants connected with Monmouth's rebellion. 459. 
Its church used as a prison after the battle of 
Sed;;emoor, 407. 

Wharton, Thomas ; court and Tory opposition to his 
election ; his tactics and victory, 367. 

Whig refu(i;ees on the Continent^ 400. Their Eng- 
lish correspondents, Wildman and Danvers, 401. 
Their character, 402. (See Ayloffe, Ferguson, 
Ooodenough, Grey, Monmouth. Uumbold, Wade.) 

Whig; ifcotch origin of the appellation, 20*2. Perse- 
cution of them, 208. Their conspiracies, 209. De- 
tection thereof, 210. Severity of the Oovemment 
towards them, 211. Their defeat in the elections 
of 16S5, 366. Their etlurln lur the oounltes, and 
trii mpb in Bucliinghamshire, 367. Their insig- 
nificance in the new parliament, 895. Their oppo> 
sit ion Id parliament to the new Treason Bill of 
the Tories. 443. Unwillingness of the Whig aris- 
tocracy to participate in Monmouth's insurrection, 
446, 448, 449. 

Whitby, 257. 

Whitefriars, sanctuary ol^ 281. 

Whitehall. See Court 

Whitgift ; his defence of prelacy, 68. 

Wildman, John; his character, 401, 415. 447, 449. 
Monmouth's regret at haying listened to his tug- 
astions, 467. 



Wilkins, 314. 

William I. and II., Princes of Orange Nassau. 173. 

William Henry, Prince of Orange (afterwards William 
ni.); birth o^ 178. His proposal to the Statea 
Qereral, 173. Ills successes, 176. His maiTiaga 
with James's daughter Mary, 180. HIh Conti- 
nental and English popularity, 183. His hospi- 
tality and generosity to Monmouth, 405. 406. His 
anxtoty to prevent the sailing of the rebel refu- 
gees for Scotland and England, 417, 435, and note. 
(See Amsterdam.) His uneasiness at the progreaa 
of Monmouth, and seasonable service to Jamea, 
452. 

Wilson, Margaret, 383. 

Winchester, Bishop of See Mew, Peter. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 253. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 317. 

Wycheriey, 146 

Wylceham, William of, 2B3. 

Yeomanry of England at the death of Charles IL : 
their PuritanioU and Presbyterian leanings ; sup- 
port the Exclujsionists, and adhere to the Whigii 
259. 

York, Council of; its tyranny, 78. See Clarendcn. 

Yorlc, James, Duke of. See James n. 

York, Duchess of (wife of James II.); lier death, 168 

York and Lancaster ; fiictions of, 28. 

Zoyiand. See Weston Zoyland. 
Zwingla^ 72. 
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Ablofrdon. Jftmet Bertie. Earl of; removed by James 
II. fh>m the lord-Iiuatciuuicy of Oxfordshire, 231. 
Joiiiit ttie ]*riiice of Orange^ 351. 

Adda, Ferdinand, Count of; arriTei in England as 
N undo, 26, 27 . Ili^ impreMions at Lord Dolamere's 
trial, 30. HIh rcanonH for modi>rat<* courses, 47, 
nolo. James's aTOTral to him. 71. His const^ra- 
tion at St. James's Palsce, 101. Ilis public recep- 
tion. 194. His escape, 301. 

Aileshury. Rnrl of: hift offer to James II., 204. 

Albeville. Whltt^. Marquesw of; bis character, and 
cnnneclion with the CMtholic cabal, 44. Succeeds 
8l(elt4m in Holland: demands Burnet's dlsmisi^al 
from the IIa);ue. 175. His denpatch to James, 3*25. 
His treatraout at the Hague. 4'2± 

AUibonc, KIchnrd. a Roman Catholic; appointed a 
judge, 197. Declares the bishops' petition a libel, 
271. 

Alsop, Vincent a Nonconformist; supports the Court 
pnrty in the conflict between James and the 
Cburrh. 162. His mortification at the DlKsenters' 
opftosition to the Indulgence. 246. 

Anne. Princeis, dnughtor of James II.; educated by 
Biiihop Compton, 34. Her Intimacy with Lady 
Churchill, 1H6. Her reputed bounty to Churchill, 
166. Her attachment to I*rot«stantIiim. 186. Re- 
proves Clarendon. 354. Writes to WilllRm. .364. 
Her flijrht from Whitehall to the North, 365-066. 
Acquic^Mvs in the Whig plan, l.^O. 

Army, standing ; designs of James II. for its augmen- 
tation. 13-18. Its discontent after the trial of the 
Bishopn, 299. Its retreat from Salisbury, 363. 

ArnoM. Michael, the brewer, 266, 272. 

Arran. Earl of. 425. 

Arundi'll of Wardour. I/ord ; joins the violent Catho- 
lici', 43. His Domination to the l*rivy Council, 
69. His appointment to the Privy Seal, 119. 

Astry. Sir Samuel, 2G4, 272. 

Atterbury. Francis ; his first appearance In public 
contn)versy, 85. 

Augfiburg, treaty of; the work of William of Orange, 
140. 

Austin, Thomas; suMues Arnold's obstinacy. 272. 

Austria: di^utiRfaction of its court with James's 
dismissal of Halifax. 21. Anxiety of its mInlRters 
for an understanding between James and his 
I*arliament, 26. IjewiH's fears lest James should 
ally himself with her. 27. 

Avaux, Count of ; French minister at the Hague, 137. 
HIx audience with the States, 316. His advice to 
Lewis, 318. 

Bacon. Francis, Lord ; his testimony to the educa- 
tional skill of the Jesuits. 78. 

Baptlfits. SeeHunyan; Kiffln; Nonconformists. 

Barillon ; his character, 46. His tactic^ 47, 57. His 
endeavours to sound Rochester. 11.*), 114. His re- 
latione with James, 151, 152. Escapes an attack 
from the mob, 391. Ordered by William to leave 
England. 414. See Lewis XIV. 

Barn fitii pie, 240. 

Bates, 246. 

Bath. Karl of ; attempts to earry out James's plans, 
233, 234. PUoes himaelf and troops at WUlUm't 
disposal, 358. 

Baxter, Richard : is liberated ttom. prison ; reftiaet to 



thank James for tb« Bedamtloo of Indalgnef^ 
and endeavours to promote nnitj between tin 
Church and the Prcak^yterlans, 16^ Ula ftuthtr 
efforts. 246, 252. 

Beaufort llenrr Someraet, Ihike of; his bniMiwI to 
James II., 210. His Ikilare to c«rry oat the Sini^ 
plans, 233. Takes Lovelace prisoner, 850. 

Bedford, Earl of; his distrifss at his son'a ezaeiitioa. 
182. 

Bellasyse, John Lord (a Catholic peer) : hit elHua»> 
ter; is dissatisfied with James's condoet, 41. 
Nominated to the Privy Council, 09. Appolntid 
Ilrst Lord of the Treasury. 119. 

Ben ti nek (afterwards Earl of Portland): rcganlcf 
WUliamofOrangelhr him, 136-128. llts miM4on 
to England to express William's detestation of lb« 
Whig ploti, 139. His remonstrance with BanaL 
452. 

Berry. Hennr; eredance attadied to hia dying dad» 
rations, 18. 

Berwick, James Flti^ames, Dnke of, illegitimata nB 
of James II. : prc^iect of the Jesnits for setting Um 
up as James's Imr; refusal of the gentiy toobsj 
hlN summons, 234. 

Birch, John ; his ttriy life, 431. Parliamentary wd- 
nence, 434. 

Bishoprics ; disposal o( by James II.. 71. 

Bishops ; tiielr dissatislactlon with James's proeesJ 
ingf, 21, 33. Their meeting on tlie anluf«t of bla 
Declaration of Indulgence, 247. Petition of tha 
seven presented to the King, 249. Their interrlsw 
with him, 250. Effect of their conduet on pabiia 
feeling, 253. Determination of the King toproia 
cute them for libel, 253. The.ir examination nafDri 
the Privy Council, 254-256. Their committal tf 
the Tower, 255. They are brought beftve tba 
King's Bench, and bailed, 260, 261. I*t.Uk r4joto> 
ings on the occasion, 261-262. Their trial, 2M-d7S. 
The venlict, 272. Public excitement on their •» 
quittal. 272-276. Influence of their 
on public fraling, S76-2T8. 

Blathwayt; his examination on the trial of tlM 
Binhops, 267. His equivocations, 268. 

Bonrepaux : his character and tactics at court, 47, 6T 
liis complicity in the scltemea of the Jeniitii SIOL 
220, 221. 

Brldgewater, Earl of, 231. 

Bristol ; riots at, 79. Declares for WHliam, 874 

Bucklnghsm corporation, 240. 

Bunyan.John: hlsesrlyrareer; imrmi ir a yrrar liT 
and writer, 164-165. Ills imprisonment; deOanM 
of tlie penal laws; resistance to the Indolgenei^ 
166, and note. His attack on Fowler, 247, nota. 

Bumct, Bishop ; his characteristics. 129-130. Brina 
about a good understanding between tba I'ri^w 
ami IMucpss of Orange, 129, 132, 141. Ilis Hialoty 
of the Reformation, 1 30-131. II is reception at tlit 
Hague and confidential posiUon there, ISS-ISS. 
James demands his dismissal from the Hagna, 
and despatches persons to kidnap him, 17ft. Ba 
defies James's malice, 170. Lands In Kngland vlth 
Willism, 340. Preaches before WillUm at En«tr» 
348. Disturbs the congregation at Sallsbmy, STIk 
Comparison between him and HalUu, 8B0. Wll> 
11am forbids him to meet Ilaliikx, 881. Obmis tm 
an understanding with BalUkz, 888. ffithnmnBttr 

(266) 
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to tiie Ciitholirc. 417. He diM>Ioflefl Mary'f deter- 
mination to suboiit to William, 449. Ilia seal in 
her behalf, 402. 
Burnet, Ttiomas, 209. 

Oambridi^e Univer^iity ; itn abhorrence of Bfon- 
moutb's trea.<*on, 19l>. It^i refusal to confer a de* 
grt«e upon Franrlm a papist, and citation of its 
offlrem btcfore the Ilii^h Commiiwion Court, 200. 
Prootiwlinn^H of the Court agoiust it, 201-202. 

Campbell. Archilwild, 322. 

Care, Henry. 162. 

Carlisle, ilarl of. 4.53. 

Carstaini ; confidence repowd in him by William, 322. 
Hi« ret-oniinendatlon. 342. 

Cariwritcht, TbomaH: bif* nomination to the see of 
Che^iter. 71. His f^hnre in the Nuncio** proceosion 
at >\'iiid.snr. 195. HIm discoume at Cnester on 
Jamcff'fl ^iRit. 211. Hin nomination on the itpocial 
commission at Oxford, and oration on the occasion. 
214. Kcfu>al of Hou;;h to comply with hi.« de- 
mands, 214-215. His rewntment at the opposition 
aemionfi, 216. His unwelcome presence at the 
meeting of church digrnitaries, 247. Ilia informa- 
tion to James, 249. Kejection of his blessing, 261. 

Caryl, John: James's representative at the Romish 
court; his exemplary conduct; dismissal, aud re- 
placement by Castelmaine, 63. 

Gastelmnine, Rofr(>r Palmer, Earl of; his character, 
trial for participation in the Popish plots, and 
escape, 43. His embassy to Rome, 63. His unfit- 
ness for the mis.sion, 19J-191. His public reoeptinn 
by the Po|»e, and Christina of Sweden, 191-2. UIs 
audience? with Innownt. 193. 

Cavaliers : their opposition to the revival of the High 
Commission Court, 72. 

CharW II.; publication of papers found in his strong 
box, 41-42. 

Charlton, puisne jud^re; dismissed by James, 67. 

Charnock. Robert; aid.<4 in James's attempts upon 
Mapdalene College, 207. 208, 212, 214, 216. Refusal 
of the demies to submit to his authority, 217. 

Charterhouse; refu^ial of its trustees to admit Pop- 
ham, a papist; ju!>tIfication of their conduct by 
Thomas Rurnet, the master, 209. Protest of its 
truste(>s against the royal mandate, 209. 

Chesterfield, Vjit\ of. 360. 

Cholmondley, lAjrd, 360. 

Christohurch, Oxford : its deanery given to a Roman 
Catholic. 70. 

Christina of Sweden ; her reception of Castelmaine, 
192. 

Church of England ; her devotion to James II.. 13. 
Confirmation of apostate clergymen in her bene- 
fices. 69-70. Resolution of James to use his eccle- 
siastical supremacy against her, 71, 73. (See High 
Commission Court) James attempts to enlist the 
Nonconform Lots in a league against her, 150. Her 
amazement at the Declaration of Indulgence, 156. 
Her tactics on the occa.sion, 156-157. Iler alter- 
cations with James, 157. Her advances to the 
I)is.oenter8, 159. Continuance of her efforts against 
Komsnism, 168. See Bishops; Clergy. 

Churchill. John Raron (afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough) : his discontent at James's violations of 
the law, 21. His conferences with Dykvelt; his 
defection from Jame'*, 183. His view of .James's 
policy. 183. Value of his adherence to William of 
Orange: his influence over the Princess Anne; 
his letter to William, 311. His protestations of 
loyalty to Jame.<. 354. His advice to James, 301. 
He deserts to William. 362. 

Churchill, Sarah Jennings. Lady, 184, 185, 186. 

Citters; specimen of his diplomatic composition, 04, 
note. Reaches William's head quarters, 376. 

Clarendon, Henry Hyde, Karl of, \ iceroy of Ireland ; 
his misgivings as to the King's proceedings. 41. 
Joy of the colonif'ts on his departure for Ireland, 
104. Arrives in Irelnnd as Lord Lieutenant. 105. 
His mortification. 105. Sunderland's despiitch to 
him, 106. His assuninoes to the settlers, and ex- 
postulations with the King, 106. His alarm at 
Tyrconnel's preparations, and obsequicmsness 
under his indignities. 107. 109. Incurs the King's 
displeasure, 110. His dismissal from the vice- 
royalty, 116, 118. Reflections on his fall, 118, 119. 
Attends a meeting of the clergy, 247. Ilia grief 
on his son's desertion, .153. Deserts James, and 
Joins William's paKy, 375-376. Attempts (o In- 
liuence the Princess Anne, 450. 
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Clarges, Sir Thomas; opposes the court party in tha 
Commons, 25. 

Gaude, John; bis book burnt by the hangman, 64. 

Clayton, Sir Robert; his character, and services In 
the old parliament, 434. 

Clench, William ; specimen of bis attainments, 86, 
note. 

Clergy, the Anglican ; their seal against Popery, and 
their controversial writings ; their exposure of p»* 
pistical dogmas, 84-86. Their resentmentat James's 
expulsicm of the fellows of Magdalene College, 
218. Their hopes in William of Orange, 218-219. 
Their embarrassments on receipt of the second 
Declaration of Indulgence, 245. Removal of their 
hesitation by the conduct of the Dissenters, 246. 
Meeting of the London clergy, and resolution 
agreed to thereat, 247. Their disobedience to the 
King's orders, 251, 252. Their defiance to the High 
Commission Court, 297. See Bishops; Clergy. 

Clergy, Irish; their income and duties in the 17th 
century, 100. 

Closeting ; meaning of the term, 152. It is unsuo* 
cessful. 153. 

Coke, John ; committed to the Tower by the Com- 
mons for disrespect to the King, 32. 

Colchester, Richard Savage, Lord ; Joins William of 
Orange, 350. 

Oolepepper; his quarrel with the Earl of Devonshire, 
and its consequences, 180-181. 

Cologne; nature of its archbishopric, 308. Quarrels 
between Lewis and the Pope concerning it, 308. 

Commons. See House of Commons. 

Compton, Henry, Bishop of liondon ; protests on 
behalf of the Church agslnst James's conduct. 34. 
His dismissal from royal favour, 36. Dii^pleasure 
of the King at his hesitation to suj^nd Sharp. 74. 
Proceedings against him in consequence, and in- 
solence of Jefl'reys. 77. His suspension from 
spiritual functions, 77. His neglect of the political 
education of the Princess Mary, 129. He engages 
to influence the clergy on behalf of William of 
Orange, 183. Joins in the invitation to William, 
288. He parries James's questions, 335-^6. He 
accompanies Anne in her flight, 365. His courtesy 
to the dissenting ministers, 409. 

Convention. See House of Commons. 

Cornbury, Fkiward Viscount; deserts James, S51-853. 
His father's grief thereat, 353. 

Corporations; their dependence upon James II., 18. 
Failure of his regulations for securing their sub> 
serviency, 239-241. Scotch; abrogation of their 
rights, 95. 

Coshering ; meaning of the term, 101. 

Counti7 party; formed by the Opposition leaders^ 
25. see House of Commons. 

Coventry; popular excitement and interruption of 
the Roman Catholic worship there, 79. 

Craven. William Eari of; his character, 407. His 
devotion to James, 407. 

Crewe, Nathaniel, Bishop of Durham : his character; 
he accepts of a seat in James's High Commission 
Court, 76. His appointment with Sprat to the 
charge of the diocese of London, 77. tils share in 
the Nuncio's procession, 195. He Joins in the 
conference with the Commons, 453. 

Cromwell. Oliver; effect of his confiscations on the 
character of the Irish aristocracy, 98. 

Customs duties ; their fklling off in the port of Lon* 
don in 1686, 80. 

Danby. Thomas Earl of; his discontent at James's 
pnMreedings, 21. His conferences with Dykvelt, 
and popularity at the Hague. 178. Contrast be- 
tween him and Halifax, 179. His letter to William, 
187. He Joins in the invitation to William. 287. 
His reconciliation with Devonshire. 287-8. His prc^ 
ceedings at York. 358. He seises the garrison, 859. 
His plan for settling the Crown, 430-431. His 
ignorance of Mary's sentiments. 431, 446. She 
writes to him, 450. He alters his tactics, 453. 

Darcy, Colonel John ; opposes the court party, 29. 

Dartmouth, Earl of; commander of the fleet, 325. 
Obstacles to his progress, 886, 841. He receivee 
orders trom James concerning the Prince of Wales, 
370. Refuses to obey them, 872. His orders tnm 
the Lords, 389. Is removed fh>m his oomnumd, 
417. Is prevented from sailing, 836-341. 

Declaration of Right, 466. 

Delamere. Henry Booth, Lord; his trial rn the ebttrgi 
of abetting Monmouth*! rebdlkm, K. Hit •» 
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qulttal : Its effect on publte feeling, 89. Jolnii Wil- 
liam of OninKe. 358. Is eelected to carry a mesnge 
to JaoiM, 40fr-4U8. 

Derby, hjirl of. 231. 

DevoiiNhire. William Cavendish, Earl of; leader of 
the (.)|>pc^iion in the Lords, 33. His quarrel with 
0)lcp(*|>per, and its consequences, 180-1^*2. Joins 
in invitin^r William to Kngland. 2S6. Ills recon- 
ciliation with Dan by, 287. Raises troops for Wil- 
liam, 359. UfTends the Lords, 436. Meeting of 
Peers at ills house, 440. 

Dil^by, KTerard; notice of, 17. 

DiseontL'nt, general, at the conduct of James, 21. 

Dlsctmteiit In Kngland, after tlie fall of the Ilydes, 
143. Of the clertry and tlie army at the proceed- 
infra of the lllgh Commission, 20i>^300. 

Dispenxing power; determination of James to exer- 
cise it, 6tf. I(cmoni«tranres of the law offlcers. (i7. 
EntAblirthment of his ri^ht by a coUu^to suit on 
the sulgect, (i8. 

DiMi'ntL-rs. See Nonconformists. 

Dolbnn, Uiibert, 430. 

Dorchester. Countess of. See Scdley, Catharine. 

Donu't. Cliarles s^kTiUe. I-Iarl of; his character and 
tHxt4>s, 22U-230. Is dismissed fh>m office, and 
threatitned with assassination, 231. Protects the 
Princess Anno, 365. 

Dover, Henry Jcrmyn, Lord, 44. Ills counsels to 
James. 46. His nomination to the Privy Council, 
09. His advice to James, 109. His app>intment to 
a scat at the Treasury Board, lid. ills failure to 
carry out James's plans, 233. 

Drumlanrig, FUirl of; deserts to William, 364. 

Drummond, James. See Perth, Karl o£ 

Druminond, John. See Melft>rt, Lonl. 

Drummond, General, Privy Councillor of Scotland ; 
hiN attendance at Westminster on James's sum- 
mons, 91. Ilia opposition to James's encroach- 
meuts, 93. 

Dryden, John ; his compliment to Sir Charles Sed- 
ley. 58. His conversion to Uomanism, 145. His 
table of the Hind and Panther, 140-148. 

Dnmblane, Peregrine Osborne, Lord, 322. 

Dunkeld, UI«hop of; expelled from his see, 90. 

Dykvflc Kverard Van; his character, diplomatic 
skill, and mission to Kngland, 177. His negotia- 
tions with KntElihh statesmen, 177. He returns to 
the Hague with letters from many eminent Kng- 
lisbmnn, 180-187. Sent from Holland to cougratu* 
Ute William, 422. 

Edinburgh ; riots at, in consequence of the perform- 
ance of Komish rites at Perth's bouse, 89. See 
Scotland. 

Klecti^ins in 1685; demand for inquiry concerning 
them. 32. 

£ItH?t<ir Palatine: his envoy, at James's instigation, 
opens a Romish chapel, 79. He reproves James, 
80. 

English colony in Ireland; its state, 100. Its panic 
on learning the views of James, 105. Its dismay 
at TyrcnnnePs proceedings, IIR. 

Ernlcy. Sir John, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 25. 

Etberege. Sir George, 119. 

Exeter; its reception of William of Orange, 343. 

Fagcl, Grand Pensionary of Holland ; effect of his 
r«>ply on behalf of William to Stewart's letter, 190. 
He draws up William's declaration. 323. 

Fairfax, I>r., 208-200. 

Pane. Sir Vere, 435. 

FanKhaw, Rlrhard Visoount, 437. 

Farmer, Anthony, recommended by James for Pre- 
sident of Magdalene College, 207. 

Faumnberg. Visoount, 231. 

Ferguson, Robert, 131, 322, 323, 346. 

Feveriiham, Lewis Duras, Karl cif. 139, note. His 
n-iMirt on the state of the army, 3^1-362. Is ordered 
by James to disband the army, 3S7. He obeys, 
3S8. Jbffect of his conduct un William's move- 
ments, 307. Is ordered to libornte James, 401. Is 
charged with a letter to William, 402. Is put under 
arrest, 4o3. His release, 417. 

Finish, Daniel. See Nottingham, Karl of. 

Finrh, John; his suliservlency to Charles I., and 
diiijcrafv by the House of Commons, 178. 

Fiurh, Hr Heneage, Solicitor General to James II. ; 
arp4>inti!<f chairman of committee on the speech 
fniui the throne, 27. His dismissal from office, 67. 
His legal career, int^Krity, and oratorical flune, 
178. liifl ImproTsmenta m equity Jorispmdenee, 



179. HiseoDdoetoB the trial of the iSTrabislMni, 

2t», 274. 
Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltonn; joini William ot 

Orange, 323. 
Foreign governments; their feelings in regard to 

James's home pollejt 26-27. Feeling of theb 

ministers, 40. 
Fowler. Edward ; effect of his deterralnatioD not ts 

TTMii the Declaration of Indulgence, 244, 2IT. 
Fox, Sir Stephen, 29. 
Fox, Charles. I'aymaster of the Foreea to James II. ; 

votes against the court party, 29. Is dismissed 

from office, 86. 
Francis, Alban, 200. Bee Cambridge. 

Gainsborough, Aurl of; his Section tnm olles hf 

James II., 232. 
Gentry; their discontent, and rsfbsal to obey (he 

Judges, 298. 
George, Prince of Denmark: Charles II.'s oplDiOD 

of him ; deserts Willlam*s camp, 303. 
Gerard, Cbarlcs Lord : his ooovlction as a partlci|» 

tor in the Rye House Plot; hte liberation, 86. 
Germany ; Invadi^ by the French armies, 322. 
GifTard, Uonaventure ; attempts to convert iloeheitsr 

to Romanism, 113, 115. Ills appointment as FM* 

sident of Magdalene College, 217. 
Goddun. a Catholic eecleslastle, 113. 
Godolphio, Sidney, chamberlain to the Qneeo, 87 

His nomination as commissioner of the Treeswy, 

1 19. His report of James's letter, 416. 
Goodenoush, 30, 13L 
Gordon, Duke of, a Roman Catholic; appointBd 

Governor of Edinburgh Castle. 90, 424. 
Grafton. Henry Fltxroy, Duke of; his protestatkioi 

of loyalty, 354. His reply to Jameses rcprooi; 3M. 

He deserts to William's quarters, 362. 
Grey, Ford I/>rd, 36. 37, 38. 
Grey de Ruthyn, 360. 

Habeas Corpus Act; scheme of James for Its i» 
peal, 14. Refusal of Halifax to aid therein, SO. 

Haines, Joseph ; a convert to l*opef7, 144. 

Hales, Sir ICdward: his conversion to Popery; h- 
stitutiun of a mock suit against him. 68, Oft. 
UselescnMs of the Judgment, 155. His guids 
sym|>athise with the bishops, S5A. The Usfaoos 
refuse to pay his (ees, 262. lie is ^ected fttm the 
lieutenaucy of the Tower, 370. He aieists in 
Jsnies's Hight, 387. 

Halifax, George Savile, Marquess of: his shars la 
the tresty between James II. and the Slates 
General, 13. He refuses to support the repeal of 
the Test and Habeas Corpus Acta, and Is dl» 
mi><sed from office, 20. Public discontent at Us 
dismissal ; and delight of Lewis, and dissatlsfke* 
tion of Austria and Holland, thereat, 20-21. lb 
demolishes the arguments of the court party, 84- 
35. His sarcasm on Perth's apprehenstoos, M. 
** lietter to a Dissentor" ascribed to him. 159, 100. 
His *' Anatomy of an Equivalent,** 174. Hit 
ascendency over NotUngbam, and confereness 
with Dykvelt. 179. His letter to WUlUm. 187. 
IIU letter on the Declaration of Indalgenee, 250. 
His arrangements for bailing the seven MsboM 
261. He declines Joining In the InviUtion to Wil' 
Ham, 286. Ills reply to James's quectinns, SNw 
He refuses to Join Roche«ter. 856. His conduct 
at the council of I'sers, 368. He is appointed com* 
mlssiouf>r to treat with William, 300. Ills rondl' 
tions. 370. His interview with WlUiam, 370-38a 
Comes to an understanding with *turiirt, 880- 
383. His sentiments on discovering that Jamsi 
had duped him, 399-400. He presideft at a mssV 
ing of the liords, 405, 414. He earrlM William's 
message to James, 407. His deportment at Jamcs^ 
dfparture, 4^A. He is chosen Speaker by Ihs 
Ixinls, 435. He supports William^i claim to ths 
throne, 446. His arguments In the confersnes 
with the Commons, 453. Ue presents the crown 
to William and Mary, 459. 

Hall. Timothy ; reads the Declaration of IndnlgsBM^ 
251. His receptkm at Oxfbrd as bishop. 29$L 

Hamilton, the Duke of, Privy Oouncillur of Scot' 
land; attends at Westminster on Jameses sius> 
mons, VI. He returns to Scotland, and oppoesi 
tlie King's measures, 93. His fidnt protest against 
James's proecedingSL OOu lie attends WiUbm att 
Whitehall. 425. 

Hampden, John, gnmdson of the grMt 
his trial for treason; his latsar eueer, W-S7.' 
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Hampden, Richard, 436. He carriea the Commons* 
resoluliong to the Ijordji, 439. 

Harley. Sir tkJward, 874. 

BerbiTt, Arthur, Rear Admiral of England, and 
Miuit«r of the Robes to James II.; dlnmisHed, 153. 
His a<<*<)cUtion with Djkvelt, on behalf of WiUiam 
of Orange, 183. 

Herbert, Sir Edward, Lord Chief Justice ; decides in 
fkrour of the King's right to exercise the dispens- 
ing pow(>r. 6S. His nomination to a seat in 
James's High Commission Court, 76. He declares 
Bishop Coinpton entitled to the revenues of his 
see. 77. His removal from the Bench, IdT. 

Herbert. liOnJ. of Cherbury, 374. 

Herbert, William ; his vehemence in Blarf 's behalf^ 
45-2. 

ffigh Commission Court ; its creation by Qnoen 
Klizabtith, oppressions of the Nonconformists, and 
abolition by the Long Parliament, 72. Statutory 
declaration of its abrogation under Charles II., 
7^73. A new, created by James; its jurisdiction 
and powers, 74-76. Citation of Bishop Compton 
and the Fellows of Magdalene College before it 
fsee Compton, Magdalene College), 297. Its disso- 
lutioD, 328. 

Hind and Panther, the ; account of, 146. 

Holland; its treaty with James II., 14. Its dissatis- 
fibctlon at James's dismissal of Halifax, 21. Its 

Erintiug prefises in the 17th oentunr, 189. Its 
old upon William's feelings, 134, 135, 136. Its 
politics ; estrangement of Lewis's party, 304. 
Lewis's conduct to its settlers in France, 305. 
Sanctions William's expedition to England, 320. 
Sends congratulations to William, 422. 

Holt, Sir John ; removed from the Recordcrship, 197. 

Holloway, Juiltre, 265-267, 271. His dismissal from 
the Bench. 295. 

Hough. John : his character; election as President 
of Magdalene College, and annulment thereof by 
the Hi^h Commission, 208. Refusal of the Fellows 
to elect Parker in his place, 209. Fruitless efforts 
of Penn to induce him to alter his course, 213. 
His defence before the Special Commission, 214. 
Refuses to deliver up his keys, and protests 
against the proceedings, 214-215. See Magdalene 
College. 

Hounslow Camp; its formation by James, 80. Its 
dissolution, 299. 

House of Commons : its reassemblage ; ferment ex- 
dteil by James's speech, and formation of a 
country party to oppose his encroachments, 24-25. 
Appoints a committee on the speech; defeats the 
goreniment, 28-29-30. Defeats it a second time, 
30-31. Reprimanded by the King, 31. Commits 
John Coke for disrespectful words, 32. Conven- 
tion called by William III., 416. Its election, 423. 
Its me<'ting, 433. Character of its principal mem* 
bers. 433-434. Elects Powle Speaker, 435. DecUres 
the throne vacant, 438. Letter of James to it, 
449. Its conference with the Lords, 452. 

House of Lords ; its reception of James's speech, 24. 
Opposes the government, 33-35. Its meeting after 
James's abdication, 436. Its proceedings, 436. 
Receives the Commons' resolutions. 439. Debates 
Bancroft's plan of a regency, 439-443. Debates the 
question of the vacancy of the throne, 444, 447. 
R^ects it, 448. Its conference with the Commons, 
452. And submission, 453. 

Howe, John ; returns from banishment, 164 James 
endeavours to secure his aid, 164. His efforts 
for a coalition with the clergy, 246. 

Hughes, Margaret; story of the chain of pearls 
given to her by Prince Rupert, 117. 

Huguenots; policy of Richelieu, towards the, 21. 
Their persecution by Lewis XIV., 22. Eflects 
thereof in England, 24. Ill treated by James, 63, 
64,06. 

Hume, Sir Patrick, 322, 426. 

Hyde, Anne, Duchess of York ; attempts of Tyroon- 
nel to blast her reputation, 44-45. 

Indulgence, Declaration of; proclaimed by James 
II.. 154. Feeling of the Protestant Dissenters, and 
of the Church of England, in regard to it, 155, 
157. HoMtilities of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, 170. 

Indulgence, second Declaration; proclaimed, 244. 
The clergy ordered to read it, 244. 

Innocent XI.; his dissatisfiiction at James's proceed- 
ings, 20. I'rotests against the peraecutlons of the 
Huguenots, 23, 26. Opposition of the Jefuits to 



his saggestions; his toleration of Jansenist opl> 
nions, 52. His indignation at Perth's pretended 
conversion. 88. His presumed approvid of the 
policy of William of Orange, and dislike of James*! 
proceedings, 190. His resentment at the choice 
of Castelmaine as English representative at hia 
court, 191. He refuses to admit Petre to eccle- 
siastical preferment, and dismisses Castelmaine 
fh>m Rome, 193. 

Insurrection, northern, account of the. 359. 

Ireland ; state of the law on the Bul\}<>ct of religion 
in the 17th century, 97. Hostility of its races, 
97. Its aboriginal peasantry and aristocracy, 
98-100. Stote of the English colony in it, 100. 
Its grievances, 101. And the course which James 
ought to have pursued in removing them, 101. 
Dismay of its English colonists, 118. 

Irish Night, account of the, 395-399. 

James II. ; his position after the suppression of the 
Scotch and English rebellions, 13. His foreign 
policy, 14. His designs against the Hab^s Corpos 
Act, 14. His projected augmentation of the army, 
and designs in &vour of the Romish fslth, 16. 
His violation of the Test Act, 16-19. Dismisses 
Halifax from his councils, 20. . His perplexities on 
the persecutions of the Huguenots by Lewis, 24. 
His speech from the throne, and ferment occ»> 
sioned by it, 26. His welcome to the Pope's 
emissaries, 26. His anger at the opposition of the 
country party to his projects, 28. Ue reprimands 
the Commons, 31. Failure of his attempt to re> 
strain the Lords' discussions, 35. Ue prorogues 
Parliament, dismisses Charles Fox from office, 
and degrades Bishop Compton, 36. Symptoms or 
discontent in his court, 40. Publiohes Charles's 
manuscripts In support of the Romish faith. 41-42. 
Misgivings of the Tories and moderate Catholics 
at bis proceedings, 42-43. His obligations to 
Tyreonnel, 44-46. His maritime discussions wiUi 
Bonrepaux, 47. Influence of Petre and the Jesuits 
in his councils, 53. His temper and opinions, 63, 
Is encouraged in his errors by Sunderland, 64. 
His uneasiness at Jeflhreys's illness, 57. His amours 
with Catharine Sedley, 67-60. His abandonment 
of his foreign allies, 63. His ill treatment of the 
Huguenots, 63-64. His further prorogation of 
Parliament, and determination to exercise the 
dispensing power, 60. His dismission of refractory 
judges, 67. Authorises Roman Catholics to hold 
ecclesiastical benefices, 69. (See Sclater ; Walker.) 
Nominates a Papist to the deanery of Christ* 
church, Oxford, and disposes of Tacant bishoprics, 
70. Resolves to use his ecclesiastical supremacj 
against the Anglican Church, 71-72. Creates a new 
Court of High Commission. 74. His treatment of 
Sancroft, 76. His perplexities on Compton's trial, 
and hint to Rochester, 77. Effects of his proceed- 
ings on trade, and formation of a camp at Houns* 
low, 80. His orders for torturing the Scotch rioters ; 
and phins (br legalising Romanism in Scotland, 
90. Opposition of the Scottish Council to his views, 
and summons of three of them to London, 90-01. 
His interview and unsatisfactory negotiations 
with them, 91. He determines to proceed in de> 
fiance of law, 96. His order for a Roman CathoUe 
chapel at Holyrood; abrogation of laws against 
Papists in Scotland, 96. Course which he ought 
to have followed In Ireland, 101, 102. His errors, 
104. Nominates Tyreonnel General in Ireland, 104. 
His favouritism towards Tyreonnel, 105. His di^ 
pleasure towards Clarendon, 110. His determina- 
tion to displace Rochester, and hesitations on the 
suhject, 110-111. Renews his acquaintance with 
Catharine Sedley, 112. His attempts to convert 
Rochester to Romanism, 112-113. His dismissal 
of Rochester, 114-116. His dismissal of Clarendon, 
and exaltation of Tyreonnel, 116-118. His nomi- 
nation of Papists to the highest offices in England, 
and course of policy indicated by his disgrace <v 
the Hydes, 118-119. Effect of his altered policy 
upon the proceedings of William, 140. Ue grants 
a pension to Dryden on his conversion to Roman- 
ism, 145. Change in his poliev towards the Puri- 
tans, 148. He grants a partial toleration in Scol>- 
land, 151. His closeUngs with the Tories, 162, 168. 
He publishes the Declaration of Indulgence, 164 
Hli altercations with tbeChnreh on the sul^eetof 
Nonconformist persecutions, 167. His snl^ugation 

StlM Jesuits, and dismissal of his eonflMBor at 
sir saggsstlons, 161. His attsoipts upon Vb» 
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boiiestv of John Howe. 104. Ilh iuterrlew with 
Williani Klffln, 1(37. HI* dliiquiet at WilHam'* 
reply to hiH aK^ntR. and ur)ront leiterii to William 
and Mary, 1()tt-170. Proofs of the otiCCMity of 
reitmintB upon hln exercixe of the prerngntive, 
U^^^ITO. iiifl enmity to Buniet, 176. Growing 
vnmiiy l)et.we<$u him ani Willlatn, 1K8. Hix coo- 
duct un ihe ucraidon of the cunBecration of iho 
Nuncio. 194. IIi.> (iismiriitoit Somemet from office. 
10'). llift di-'ifvilutlon «if fiarlinuient. 19&-197. Ills 
nrbitrnry proc(t*dinii;i« a;!aiust tho unlvt!roitie« (we 
Ciiinhri(i-{e Univfrfity; Mai;dalene College ; Oxford 
University; Univ«rsitiei«). Kprommenda Anthony 
Farinvr fttr pn'.iiiJ(*nt of Ma^nlalene College, 207. 
St'tft out on n royal progretw, 210. IIIm InlerYicw 
witli the Fellovra of Magdalene Collc^ce. 212. Hin 
eniployintMit of I'enn to ne^tiatu with them. 213. 
Si'Uils eo<-liT>i:if(tical rommi.'4'iont>rH to Oxfurd, 214. 
Ilur K'hfine for prcventlii}; the PrinceM of Oranpe 
from suci'eedin}; to the Irish crown, 221. Ills 
detennhmiion to pack a parliamfnt, 225. His 
plan for cfTcciin:; that ol>jert. 225. 2:{2-235. llin 
difmi'.oal ot* public otflccre. 2-il. His new Declara- 
tion of Inilulgennf, 244. liis Intt^rview with the 
bixhop», 219. i:iT»>ct of the disobetlicnce of tho 
cli'rjiiy u|:on hl^ plans. 2.V2. lie rDwlvfw to prose- 
cute the sHvcn liisliops for libel. 253. He interro- 
fat««< and emh-avours to intimidate them, 254. 
In commits) tlii>m to the Tower. 255. liirlh of bin 
tan. the l'ix't<>nilcr. and jtopular b<>lief in the 
child's f<upp'<sititiousn(*ie>, 'IM. His conduct after 
tlie lil.il of lliH bisbopd, 2'J4. Hix di-<miH(iionR and 

{mimotion.H. :UMl. He ruociTes warnintiv of Wil- 
iam's ]irojti<-t, 315. 31i$. KxiTlions of I«i;wifl to 
SATO biui. 3lti. He fru-Hrates them. 317. 319. Ho 
btvj)mt>x aware of bi-t dangvr. 325, 320. HiR naval 
ami military uii'Hns, 3J5, 32tl. He attempts to 
cnnc.iliatn liifl kuI jiu:tH. 327. (.iivefi audience to the 
bioliops, ."127. His conreH-dons ill receivttd, 32S. 
He hulimils t4i tbi* I'rivy Oiuncil proofsof hi;* Win*ii 
birth, .'>':i. UU conduct on receiving William'^ 
declaration. :i.'t4-.'i.'ti). 111.4 conv«'n>aiioh with the 
bi->ho)»i), l"Af\, ;I47. 34S. He conferM tlie archbi-'^hopric 
of York on Laniplu^h. and receives tidingn of 
C««rul>ury"s <ie.x4;rti'.)n. 352. Hi;* Interview with 
Clarendon, ami with hU mililnry oflicers, 353. 354. 
The IVcrg |>L>tition bini for n itarlinment, 354, 3.V). 
He refuM'8. and reproves the biithops. So.**. 35tl. 
He («:tK out for Saliiihury. 350. Traitor* in )ii<< 
camp, 3 tl-^tii'i. Hh retn-aLt from Salisbury, u(b{. 
lie i.i deserted by Prince Cief»rge and Ormond. 304. 
He n't urns to l/imJun, 3«t4. He summonn .a 
council of iViT". 3<i7. He appoints commissioners 
to tioiit with W i linni. lUVX Hi:* pertidy, 370. He 
prep^ins for tn-.:ht. 370-372. He prop.irt'8 to send 
the (jiicM'u and bis son to France, and sends for 
l*inzun, ;i>s::. His rciiewi-«l preparation" fir fliiiht. 
3S0. H<' •le|HrtM. 3n7. <'onimoti<iu cn'ated l>v bi<i 
. fll-'ht .^x. He is detaini-<i ne.ir Sbi-enievfi. :r»7-3'.»y. 
The l/tnls onii'r him to 1m> r>et at lilierty. 4ol. He 
returns to WbitelMll, 4o^t. Calls a council, 404. 
Keivi^e-i a nje>.'«."»;;H from Willimn. 4«U. Sfts <int 
for K<i«'he»ti'r. 4i''S. II is flij^bt from ItochcKter. 414. 
He arri\e4 at ."^t. Geruuiitis, 421. Ills letter to the 
reinvention. 440. 

Jane: lii^ t^rxhrn; he is selectee 1 to defend th»d(M'- 
triney of tin; (.'hurch of England, 113. &H.'aud:ils 
occ:i>ioiied tlien-hy, 114. 

Jan•M•IJi^t^; tlii-ir rise, and triumph over the Jeauit^s 
52. 

Jetrn>y.4. OeorsTo Iiord; his failure as aiqjeokcr in the 
i.«irds. 35. and note. His ap|ioinlmcnt as IIl}:h 
i^U'Hard on lionl IhOamere's trial. oS. His crudj:e 
a^zainst Delanterif. and fuiluro of his artifices to 
pHvure u conviction. 3S. His perfidy, 5tV-,'i7. His 
reiixmstranci-s on the burning of Claude's hook, 
and rebuff from .lann'S. tU. Ills noLiinatinn to the 
pre-idcncy of .Fames's lli;:h Commii'sioii I'ourt, an<l 
qn.tlitications for the (sist. 75. His insoleiice to 
Bishop r<»m| ton, anil t:wil reproval by bis bn.itlier 
c«>mniis.xioners. 77. IVn.ilty inflicted bv liiin on 
the Duke of Devonshire. 1^1. His ill^nlts to the 
deputies from ('aniliriil:;c. .ind pi-rven^ion uf 
Scripture. 2n2. 2o:). HIn l»ebaviour to the Felldws 
of .M:igd:dene (.^»ll«?go, and insult to Dr. Fairfax, 
2«>S. His conduct towards the Charterhou^" 
trusU'cs. 209. He advi>es .lames to prost'cuto the 
bisho|is fur libel. 253. Discovereil and arretted by 
tiie mob. and sent to the Tower. 393. 

T«nner. Sir Thomas ; his visit to Oxford on the special 
MUUDisaion, and conduct tliere, 2U. 



Jennings, Sir Edmund; oppow i tha court partj la 
the Commons. 25. 

Jennings. Frances, Lady Tyreonnel; her joalhfU 
vagaries. IM. 

Jennings, Sarah. See ChnrebiU, Lftdy. 

Jermyn. See Dover. 

Jesnits; opposed to the Pope. 4S. Acmont of the 
Order of, 4i^-&3. Severe laws asaiu^t th*-m te 
England, 77-78. Tkieir coniiwratlvv F^'urity in 
Ireland. 97. Their subjagailon of James. 161. 
Their reception of Castelmaine In 1{r>me. 19^ 
Their schemes respecting the succession to the 
Crown, 219-220. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 145. 

Johmon. Samuel; his addres* rirrulated amoogit 
the soldiers at llounslow, 81. Ills character: can- 
troversy excited by bis comparison of Jannii t» 
Julian tlie Apostate, 81. His convlrlinn fir a libri 
on James; and acquaintance with llach S|«ke, 
82. Is sentenced to flowing and th*- pi.lnry. 83. 
His degradation from the prieathood, 83. Apal^ 
of the clergy towards him, 84. 

.Tohnstone; acts as agent between WUUam and tb* 
Knglish OppovIUon. 18S. 

Jones. (?hief .lustice nf the Cbmmon Pleas; dismisMd 
from the Dench, 67. 

Judges; their subeervlency to Jame* II... IX Dl» 
mi>sal of fi »ur of tbe refractory. CT . See Chariton ; 
Jeffreys; Jonee; Milton; Montague; NeiiUc. 



Keating. John, Chief Justice of the Trl^-h Cnmi 

rieafa; his protest against Tyroonnel'sproceeUingii 

los. 
Kendall. Captain James ; oppoeee tbe court party; bii 

reply to MIddleton, 29. 
Ken. Uishnm 128, 218-249. 
Kiffln. William: his influence among the Baptlfti; 

his Interview with the King. 167. 
Kirke, Colonel Perry ; his adhervncA to ProtestaolF 

ixm. 21. He prorasee loyalty, 3»4. He ptepuM 

U) deMTt, 301 

I^aincs, 51. 

I^mplugh, Bishop, 352. 

Ungley, Sir Hoger. 2tS7, 272. 

Ijiuder. Hir John, of Fonntainhall, 92. 

Lauderdale, 405. 

I«auEun, Antnnine Count of; his Ticl^tudee, 381 
He undertakes to convey the Quewn and her m 
to France, 385. lie is restored to Lewis's CsToor, 
420. 

IxKtrange, Roger; visits Edinburgh to aid JamaA 
encroachments, 94. lie answers the " i«rttrr to a 
Di-iHJUter," 159. 

Iievlnx. Sir Creswell; retained on bebalf of tbs 
Itishops, 2G0, 267. 

Lewis \IV.; his chagrin at tbe treatT between Janst 
and iheSUtestieneraLU. llisd*'iL'ht at llai'ifcx'i 
diomissal, 21. His persecutiuns of the Iluguenetfc 
22. 2:t. 24. His Instructions to Barillon to foaenl 
disputes between Jame^ and thi* Parliament, 37. 
(.S% Ilarillon and IVmrepaux.) Hi* alilanre with 
the Jesuits, 52. His pension to Sunderl»i»1. &&. 
His snlijugation of Holland andconduetof WilUaa 
of Orange, 1.^, 135. Com^iarisiin lietwavn thra, 
I:;*'!. 140. His offer to aid in kidnspping Raraet. 
170. His negotiations with James cuncernlng tbs 
n-call of the lirltlsh troops. 18S, ISA. Itin rrmp^Mtr 
in Tyrconnel's schemes. 221. Afaandimed bj Ui 
parly in Holland. 305. His persecution* of Dutch 
settlers in France. S0.V306. His qiiamd with tbe 
lVi|h* concerning the franclilsvs, 'iU7. Pnmn^iMi 
of ids ambassador in Kome. 307. His design on wt 
archbishopric of Cologne. 308. His alarm at Jaas^s 
cf'nduct. 316. His exerti<ms to save James, 31^ 
319. He invades Qemiany, 319. Joy of hl« eooit 
at his victories, 320. His treatment of Lausna. 
oSi. His emotions on James's Hi^rbt 419. Bta 
preparations for rec%>iving tlic Queeu. 4J0. Tie r^ 
stores liauzun to his favour, 420. His UboallfJ 
to Ihe exiled pair. 421. 

Lexiiiu'ton, I/>rd, 4iiZ. 

l^'yl'urn. John; emissary fhnn tbe Pope. 281 Di 
l>.irtici|vition in the attempted ronversioa of 
Uihlioxti-r, 113. Ho ofllriatea at the r<iD«i>craliau 
of the Nuncio, 194. His advice to JaB«» a& 
He is arrvsted. 394. 

Licenses; meditated witfadnwal ui, bf Jaati IL| 

Lillibunero, 304. 
Lincoln, Earl of, 453. 
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Little»/)n, Sir Tliomafl, 433. 

Lloyd, Bl>«hop of Norwich, 248. 

Lloyd. Dishop of St. Awiph, 248, 249. 

Lobb. Stophen; his early career, 162. His recon- 
ciliation with the Oourt, and aervility to his new 
maKt«*r, 1<>2. 

Locke, John ; hiii reasons against tolerating Roman- 
Ism, 18. 

Lockhart, Sir Oeorge, Priry Councillor of Scotland ; 
hU charact4>r, 91. Retuma to Scotland and op- 
poses the King, 93. 

London, Bi.<ibup of. See Compton. 

London; th«! Hugncnots erect cilk factories in its 
eastern suburbs, 23. Establishment of convents 
and Jesuitical Institutions, 78. Excitement at the 
op«;ning of a Romish chapel in Lime Street, 79. 
Effect of James's proceedings on its trade. 80. 
Alarm and subsequent gaieties of its citizens at 
the Ilounslow camp, 81. Attack on Roman Catho- 
lic property in. 348. Its agitation pending James's 
negotiations with William. 372. Circulation of 
forged proclamations in, 373. Its excitement on 
James's fli»!ht, 388-396. Its corporation welcomes 
William, 4(>0. It lends money to him, 417. 

Lords. See House of Lords. 

Lords of Articles, Scotland; their conduct In refe- 
rence to James's encroachments, 93-94. Their 
character, 95. 

Lords, council of, held by James, 366-369. 

LoTelace, John Lord ; sets out to join William, 349, 
360. Is captured by Beaufort's troops, 350. The 
people of Gloucester liberate him, 374. Ills 
triumphal entry into Oxford, 375. His conduct in 
the Lords, 448. William expostulates with him, 
448. 

Lowtber. Sir John; protests against the corrupt 
elections, 32. 

Luca.4, Lord; appointed lieutenant of the Tower, 
389. 

Lumlcy, Lord : joins the party of William of Orange, 
288. He seizes Newcastle, 374. 

Macclesfield, Charles Gerard, Earl of, 322. 343. 

Mackenzie. Sir George, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 94. 

Madrid. So<! Spain. 

Magflalene Colbge, Oxford; founded by William of 
Wayntlete, 2<4. Anthony Farmer recommended 
by James for its president. 207. Election of its 

finiJ«i<Jent, 208. Citation of its Pellowg before the 
litfh Commission, 208. James reconimend.H it to 
eltH-t I\nrkpr. 209. Ita Fellows cited before tiie 
Kin^ at Oxford and reprimanded, 21'.:. Failure of 
Penu'sofTorts to procure their submission, 213, 214. 
Special commission to adjudicate upon their con- 
tumacy; installation of I'arker as its president, 
215. Ejection of its Fellows, 216. Is turned into 
a Popish seminary, 217. 

Magistrates; questions put to them hj James*s 
onlers, 2:^2. Their politic answers, 232. 

Manchester. Earl of, 360. 

Mansuete. Father, confessor to James IL ; hlsdis- 
misfsal from office, 161. 

Mary of .Moduna, wife of James IL, 59. Lady 
Rochester's appeal to her, 115. Her aversion for 
Tyrconncl, 117. Iler reported acceptance of a 
bribe from him, 117. Her pregnancy; popular 
disbelief in the fact, 221-222. Her danger after 
Anne's flight, 366. She departs for France, 385. 
Her perils at Lambeth, and embarkation at Graves- 
end, 385. Her reception by Lewis, 420^21. 
Homage paid to her at the French court, 421. 

Mary, Prince.«8 of Orange ; her marriage to William 
determined by polltirAl considerations, 128. Her 
relations to the Prince, 1*28, 131, 132. Removes 
William's anxieties, 133. Acquiesces in William's 
project, 290. Her letter to Dnnby, 460. Her ar- 
xival in England, 457. Accepts the crown jolnUj 
with William, 458. Is proclaimed, 469. 

Maasey, John, a Papist; appointed Dean of Christ- 
church, 70. 

Masitillon ; his testimony to the character of William 
of Orange, 139, note. 

Maynard, Sir John ; opposes the augmentation of the 
forces, 28. Refuses to hold a brief against the 
Bishops. 265. His reply to William's courtesies, 
409. His reply to Sawyer's objection, 416. Takes 

Rrt in the proceedings of the convention, 436^438. 
otests against mob rale, 448. 
Melfort, John Lord, Secretary of State fi>r Seotland, 
88. Brings James's letter to the Convention, 449. 
Middleton ; supports the Court party in the Oommons, 



26, 30. Bfa expostulations with Darey and Ken- 
dall, 29. His mi-igivings att to James's <*ouduct, 41. 
MiliUry ofTeuceti; illegally punished, 195, 197. 
Militia; insinuations of James against its efficiency, 

24. 28. Adoption of a resolution fur increasing its 

efficiency, 28. 
Milton, Christopher, brother of the poet; appointed 

a judge, 67. 
Montague, Chief Baron of the Exchequer; dismissed 

from office. 67. 
Montague, Charles, and Alatthew Prior; notice of, 

148. Chosen to the Convention, 434. 
Mordaunt, Charles Viscount : his character, eccentrio 

career, and opposition to the King's schemes, 34. 

His suggestions to William of Orange, 141, 142. 

He volunteers to accompany William's expedition, 

322. He listens to Wildman's projects, 324. His 

duty at Exeter, 343. 
Mordaunt, Henry. See Peterborough. 
Mulgrave, John Sheffield, Earl of; his character, 201. 
Murray, Alexander Stuart, Earl of; abjures Protest* 

anism, 88. Appointed Lord High Commissioner, 

vice Queensberry, 92. 
Musgrave, Sir Christopher, 437, 444. 

Neville, Judge ; dismissed from office, 67. 

Newcastle; its inhabitants declare for William. 374. 

Newton, Sir Isaac; appears before the High Commis- 
sion Court as deputy from his University, 202. His 
election to William's Convention, 434. 

Newton Abbot; its memorial of William of Orange, 
342. 

Nonconformists; early rigour of James towards them, 
148, 149. His meditated league with them. 149, 160. 
Their feelings on the Declaration of Indulgence 
lieing proclaimed. 156. Determination of the 
Church to outbid James in his offers to them, 156, 
157. Their appearance it Court. 158. Their wa- 
vering between the two contending parties, ICO. 
Adhcrenceof some of them to the King, 161. (See 
Alsop; Care; Lobb; Penn; Kosewell.) Opposition 
of the majority to the Court, 163. (See Baxter; 
Bunyan ; Howe ; Kiffln.) Effect of the Declaration 
of Indulgence unon the character of their religious 
services, 168. Their patriotism on the publication 
of the Declaration of Indulgence, 246. 

Norfolk, Duke of; attempts to enforce James's plans, 
232. He declares for William, 374. 

Northampton. Spencer Compton, Earl of; his death 
in defence of Charle.4, 34. 

Northumberland, Duke of; he connives at Jameses 
flight, 357. He declarea for William, 388. 

Norwich ; declares for William, 374. 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Earl of, 178. Opposes 
James's policy, 179. His conferences with Dyk- 
velt, 179. He secedes from William's party. 288. 
His conduct in the conference with the Commons, 
464. 

Oates, Titus; success of his frauds attributable to 
the seal of the Roman Catholics, 16, 17. (Sea 
Powis.) 

Ormond, James Butler, Earl of; Tyrcounel's plotfbr 
assassinating him, 46. He enrourages Janies't 
amour with Catharine Sedley, 59. His recall from 
Ireland, 104. He supports the Charterhouse trus- 
tees, 209. His death, 207. 

Ormond, Duke of, grandson of the above; he Is 
elected Chancellor of Oxford University, 296. He 
deserts to the Prince's camp, 364. 

Oxford, University of; its loyalty to James II. dur- 
ing Monmouth's rebellion, 200. James's interfer- 
ence with its rights, 203. Arrival of the King at, 
212. Elects Ormond as Chancellor, 298. Its wel- 
come to Lovelace, 375. See Magdalene College. 

Oxford, Bishops of. See Parker ; Hall. 

Oxford Corporation; its refusal to submit to James's 
dictation, 24'2. 

Oxford, Aubrey de Yere, Earl of; his ancestors and 
their exploits, 227. He refuses to aid in James's 
prefects, and is dismissed from his offices, 2^. He 
attends James's council, 367. 

Parker, Samuel; nominated to the see of Oxlbrd, 
71. Refusal of the Fellows of Magdalene College 
to elect him as their President on James's rsoom- 
mendation, 209. Ills installation as Preakieat, 
215. His last publication, and death, 217. 

Papists. See Roman Catholics. 

Parliament ; its devotion to King Junes, IS. Its re- 
assemblage; speech from the throne; ftrmtat 
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IN'DEX TO 



tbereupon ; eomplaocney of the Lordii. 21. 25. (9ee 
Il'ium* I if Commons and Iloust* of Ix)nU. Proro- 
};atiiins from time to time, 35, 03, 60, 111, 154. Its 
UisSfMutinn, 195. 

Parti>'B : Ante of. oa James II.'s abdication, 426. S«tt 
T.)rie*: Whlj;<i. 

pA«cal. lIlaiHo: 4>(ri>rtii of lilfl writings upon the In- 
tliit^ncc of thA Je.tuitN. 52. 

Piitrick, Simnn; ndectcd to defend the doctrinei of 
tiiH (^hurrh of Kniflniid. 113. 

Penpfrin, John. Hlshop of (TlieBter, 71. 

I*ecliu]I. J«»hu, Vlcurhftiicellorof Oiimbridire UnlTerri- 
tv ; Rummonod bofort* the IIi'.;h Commission Court, 
2iM). 201. His ojertion from hlR offlre, 202. 

Pemlwrt<m : retained for Uie Bishops, 207. Ills alter- 
mtionrt with the Crown counsel, 2'^/, 208. 

Pembroke, Karl of, 231. 

Venn. WilUam ; his clom connection with Stephen 
I»bb at cfiurt, lO-l. lie endeavours to rocourile 
William Kiffin with James. IT.. I'VO. His journij 
to the IlaKue, and exhortations to AVilham, 109. 
His mii>|(iTin}; as to Jamet«*B course, and propowil 
of Tarious e^iuivalentfl, 174. Hii« discourMj at 
Che^ter on James's vUit, 211. Failure of his 
attempt<*d mndiation with the Fellows of Magda- 
Icne College, 213. 

Perth. J.imes Drummond, Karl of, Chancellor of 
Scotland ; his apostasy to Romanism, 88. His 
position on William's accession, 424. He takes 
ntfiif^e at his country s^at, 424. Attempts to loaro 
Scotland, Is detected and imprisoned, 425. 

PeterlM)rough, Hi>nry Earl of: converted to Roman- 
ism, 143. Failure of his plan to subvert Hrotes- 
tautiom. 233. Hin action a>rain)(t Williams, 243. 

Petre, Edward, Vleeprovincial of the Jesuits; his 
character, 53. Remonstrate* with James on bin 
attachment to Catharine Sedley. 00. His influenre 
in the st.Hte, 111. His malev(»lence tnwanis the 
Hydcs, 115. Acqnii'WNjs in Tyrconnel's projects, 
117. ilia snscs^ostion of clos^'ting to James, 152. 
His hatriH] of Father Mansuete, 101. Is sworn 
of the Privy Council, 226. 

PoUcxfen, 20t5. 

Pope. See Innocent. 

Pophnm. See Charterhouse. 

Portman, Sir William, 357. 

Puwell. Sir John. IRl. His conduct on the trial of 
the Uishops. 205, 272. His dismiKsa!, 2»5. 

Powix. Thomas; his character and appointment as 
Solicitor (tencral, 68. His report of the effect of 
the Riidiops* acquittal, 274. 

PowLs William Herbert. Karl of (a Catholic peer) ; 
his hisrh character. 43. His nomination to the 
Privy Council, 69. His patriotic advice to James, 
109. His qualifications for the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
Lnuil, 117. Assists in the Queen's flight, 380. At^ 
tack made on his house, 394. 

Powle. Henry; presides at a meetinfc of the Com- 
moners, 410. He is chosen Speaker of the Con- 
Tenti'm, 4.'i5. He attends William on his accept- 
ance of the crown, 45.S. 

Presbyterianism : attachment of the Scottish people 
to. and p<>nalties against, 87. See Nonconformists. 

Prexton ; his misgivings as to James's art>itrary 
pn>ret?dings. 41. His failure to carry out James's 
plan.o for subverting Protestantism. 23!}. 

Preten<ler, the. See Stuart, James (James IIX.). 

I'rideaux. See Clergy, 84. 

Prior, Matthew, 14S. See Montague, Charles. 

Pulton, An*lrew, a Jesuit; specimen of his compo- 
sition, 80, note. 

Puritans. See Xonconfurmists. 

Quakers. See Nonconformists. 

Queensberry, William Douglas. Duke of: Lord Treap 
surer of Scotland. 87, 89. KfTorts to connect him 
witli the Edinburgh riots, 89. Withdrawal of 
honours from him. 90-91. llis expulsion from all 
his employments, 91. 

Regulators. Hoard of: its constitution and objects, 226. 

Reresby, Sir John. 3.W. 

Revolution, the English. Its character. 459. et seq. 

Richeli«>u, Cardbial ; bis statesmanlike policy towards 
the Huguenots, 21. 

Right, Declaration of, 450. 

Rochester, Bishop of. See Sprat. 

Rochestor, Lady, 59, 115. 

Rochester, Rochester. Lawrence Hyde, Earl of. Lord 
Tnuisar'-r: liis misgivings as to James's arbitrary 
proceedings, 41. KlforU of the Jesuits to subvert 



his influence with th« King, &4, £6. 60. ITis l» 
trigues in favour of Catharine Sedley, 59. Dorliaf 
of bis influence with the King. (Jl, n2, nott*. Uts 
reluctant acceptance of a seat in Jam<*^'s Uigh 
CouimisMion Court. 76. His euDdeni nation of 
Bishop Compton. 77. Intrigues of the JenuiU Sir 
his overthntw, 110. Kflurts of James to convert 
him to Romiinifcm. 114. HL« di>!mis»lon, 110. lU 
attempts to eiifcirce James's illegal plans, 1U3. Us 
preparpB a |)etition for a parliament. 355. Defrudi 
the petitiiin. 355, 356. Declares for William, 35H. 

Rochester. John Wilmot, Earl of; eonvorted fztm 
Atheism by Barnet, 131. 

Roman Catholics: designs of James II. In tbeir 
favour. 16. Feelings expresmrd by their rhirb la 
regard to James's arbitrary conduct, 42. 43. Clii^ 
racters of the leaders of the violent section of, 4&. 
(See Albeville; CMtelmaine: Dover: I'yrronnet; 
Jesuits.) Determination of James to exercise the 
dispensing power in their favour. 06. CblouraUe 
esUblii-hment of his right by law, 68. (See IUie«.> 
Their admission to political and ecclesiasfieai 
offices, 60-70. IHiblle distontent at the exfalM* 
tion of their paraphernalia in the streets, 77-78. 
Riotfl and interruptions to their eeremonia* In the 
provinces, 78-79. Their divines ovennatrhed la 
controversy, 85. Favour shown to their iwliirion 
in Scotland, and riots in consequence. ffiM)0. 
Their freedom in Ireland, OT. Conerquenoes of 
tlieir temporary ascendency, 104. Their admission 
to power and emolument in Ireland, 107, IU8. 118. 
119. Denial to the Dissenters of immunities Rranted 
to them, 148. Toleration allowed to them In Scot* 
land, 152. Opinion of William and Mary on the 
impolicy of James's indulgences, and vindicatbo 
of their opinions, 171-175. Their appointment as 
shoriffs. 235. Attack on their chapels and hoosss 
in London, 391. 

Roman Catholic country gentlemen ; their chanrter, 
tastes, and habits in the 17th century, 23tV, SSk 

Ronquillo, Spauii«h Ambassador; Lis fnoperty de- 
stroyjHl bv the mob, 392. 

RoAewell, Thomas, a Nonconfinrmist; supports JosMl 
in hhi conflict with the Church, 1G2. 

Rumsey, John, 37. 

Russell, Edward: his character; rupture with the 
Court, and poidtion In Dykrelt's councils, 1S2L 
I*roposes to toe Prince of Orange a descent on Kog^ 
Und. 286. Joins him at Exeter, 361. 

Russell, Lady Rachel, 39, 60. 

Russell. William Lord, 131. 

RuUand, Earl of; 231, 360. 



Mid 



Sacheverell, William, 434. 

Saint Victor: assists In the flight of the Qi 
her son, 386. 

Salisbury, James Cecil, Earl of; his e o uver al on to 
Romanism. 143. True bill found against him. 878. 

Bancroft, William, Archbishop of Cauteronrj, 42. 
Ho declines acting on James's High Commuwion 
Court, 76. Sleeting of the prelate* at his palaee, 
247. Is summoned before the Privy Council, 254 
His pastoral letter after his acquittal. 277. Hal 
an audience with James, 327. His suggestions, 
327. He disavows the invitation to William. 336l 
His conversation with James, 346-347. Heads th» 
Peers with a petition for a parliament. 366. Heads 
the RoyallKts, 413. His plan for a rrgency, *£». 
S|>eciinen of his composition, 430. nc»te. 

Sarsfleld; his encounter with William's troops, 360. 

Savoy; a Jesuitical establishment erected in tli«.T8. 

Sawyer, Attorney General to James II.; refuses to 
pervert the law, 67. OS. His dismissal from oflire, 
242. Defends the Bishops on their trial. 268. His 
question concerning William's power, 416. 416. 

Saxton ; his perjuries on Deiameie's trial, SO. 

Scarsdale, Eart of. 231. 

Schomberg, Frederic, Count of; his character, ser- 
vices to I/uwis XIV., and appointment as Wil* 
liam's lieutenant 321. Accompanies William, 344. 
Avoids fighting, 360. Enters London, 409. 

Sclater, Edward ; his apostasy, 69. 

Scotch privy councillors: a deputation of. sent to 
Lonjion, 92. Their negotiations with the King. Ml 

Scotland; state of religious filling In, 67. Royal 
encouragement of Romanism in. and its cona^ 

?uences. 89. Meeting of Its Parliament, and !•> 
usal of its members to sanction James's scheme^ 
01-94. Arbitrary system of gnremment In, 05-M. 
Partial toleration granted in. 161. Its 
on James's abdication, 428, 434, 42S. 
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Beott,SirWalterrl45. 

SmiI, the Oreat ; James's anxiety coDoeming it, 870. 

8«dt<>7, Catharine: her amour with James II., 68. 
Hvr opposition to the Klnfi^'s wishes, and departure 
from England, 60, 61. She returns and renews 
h«ir connection with him, 112. 

Pedlej, Sir Charles, &8. 

Seymour. Sir Edward; his speech against James's 
prqJHct for aagnnenting the army, 28. Attempts to 
remedy Colte's indlncretion, 32. Joins William, 357. 
Organises William's party, 358. 

Sharp, John; disobeys Jamea's edict, and is sus- 
pended, 73. Incurs the Commons' displeasure, 444. 

SherllTs; list of, nominated by James II.. 235, 236. 

Sherlock, William ; refuses to comply with James's 
prohibition, and is deprired of his penrion, 73. 
His plan of gOTemment after the flight of James, 
428. 

Shower, Sir Bartbolomew ; appointed Recorder of 
London, 197. Assistff In the proeeeution of the 
Bishops, 266. 

Shrewsbunr, Charles, Earl of; sketch of his ances- 
tors, 228. His fiither's tragical end, 228. lie 
at^urea Romanism, refuses to enforce James's 
illegal prq}ect8, and Is dismissed, 229. Is threat- 
ened with assassination, 231. Joins in inviting 
William to England, 286. la selected to carry 
William's message, 406, 408. 

Skelton, Bevll ; appointed Llentanant of the Tower, 
370. Dismissed, 389. . 

Sidney, Henry; his character and connection witb 
William of Orange, 285, 288, 289. Ilii connection 
with Lady Sunderland, 314. 

Smith. Dr. Thomas ; aspires to the presidentship of 
Magdalene College, 206, 207. His conduct at the 
election, 208. His indecision before the Special 
Oommivioners, 214. Escapes the apologies at- 
tempted to be forced from other Fellows, 216. Nick- 
named Doctor Rogueij in cons4>quence of his con- 
duct in the disputes, 216. His expulsion from his 
fellowship, 217. 

Somen*, John (afterwards Lord Somers) ; hia argu- 
ments on the trial of the Seven Bishops. 270. Hia 
election to the Convention, 436. His arguments 
in the conference with the Lords, 453. Is ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on the Decla- 
ration of Right, 456. 

Somerset, Cliarlee Seymour, Duke of; refuses to join 
in the Nuncio's procession; his dismissal from 
office, 194. Ilia expulsion fh)m his Lord Lieuten- 
ancy, 231. 

Spain ; its negotiations with Jan^ea 11., 14. Alarm 
of Lewis XIV. in reference thereto, 27. See Ron- 
quiUo. 

Speke, Hugh ; his character and imprisonment, 82. 
He avows a forged proclamation, 874. Ilii share 
in the Irish Night, 396. 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester; accepts a seat 
in James's High Commission Court, 76. Takes 
charge of Compton's diocese, 77. Reads the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, 251. Resigns his seatin the 
High Commission Court, 296. 

Stafford. Lord, 131. 

Stamford, Thomas Orey, Ear) of; his committal to 
the Tower, 30. His liberation, 36. Joins William 
of Orange, 360. 

Stewart, James ; correspondence with Fagel, 190. 

States General. See Holland. 

Stillingfleet; his controyeroial eminence, 113, 146. 
Declares against the Indulgence, 247. 

Street, Baron of the Exchequer, 69. 

Stvart, James (the old Pretender, sometimes called 
James III.) ; his birth, 256. Popular belief in his 
supposititiousness. and grounds of excuse for the 
belief, 257, 258. Proofs of his birth submitted to 
the I^vy Council, 331. He is sent to Portsmouth, 
S56. Returns to Whitehall, 383. Is confided to 
Lauzun, 385. And embarks for France, 386. 

Snnditrland, Robert Spencer, Earl of; encourages 
James's errors, and foments his dislike for Ro- 
cheiiter, 54, 55. His pretended conversion to 
Romanism by the King, 66. Suggests a secret 
committee of Roman Catholics, 56. His growing 
Influence, 65, 60. His nomination to serve on 
James's High Commission Court, 76. Transference 
of the direction of alliairs to his cabal, 110-112. 
His dread of Tyrconnel's projects regarding Ire- 
land, 117. Mutual efforts of the two to circumvent 
each other, 117. His lord lieutenancy of Warwiek- 
■hire, 236. His recommendation of concessions to 



the King, and uneasiness at the stati* of publio 
feeling, 263. His public espousal of ftomanism. 
204. His overtures to William, 312. HIm income, 
312. His prospects, 313. His wife conimunicat«>s 
with Holland for him, 314. His disgrace and Sec- 
tion from oflice, 332, 383. 
Supremacy, Act of; determination of James to avail 
himself of it against the Anglican Church, 71. 
Difliculties in hia way, 72. See High Commisaion 
Court 

Temple, Sir Richard ; his opposition to James's en- 
croachments, 28. 

Temple, Sir William; his eulogy on Bentinck, 127. 

Teat Act; violation ot by James II.. 20. Objections 
of the Opposition to the King's infractions of it. 27. 

Tewkesbury ; fiiOure of James's plan for subverting 
the independence of its corporation, 240. 

Thanet, Earl of, 231. 

TilloWion ; his reasons against tolerating the Romish 
fidth, 18. His attempted conversion to lioman- 
Ism, 113. 

Tindal, Matthew ; his oonversloo to Romanism, and 
subsequent attacks on Christianity, 144. 

Titus, Silas ; his defection from the Nonoonformists, 
296. Attempts to obtain an audience wiUi Wil- 
liam, 406. 

Torbay; its appearance at the landing of William, 
338. Its present state, 339. Its memorial of 
WillUm, 340. 

Tories; their discontent at James's conduct, 21. 
Feeling of the Protestants, 40-41. Their position 
with reference to William Prince of Orange, 133. 
They acknowledge him as their head, 140. At* 
tempta of Jamea to cajole them, 152. Change in 
their opinions concerning the lawfulness of resixt- 
ante, 279. Their position on James's abdication, 
426-430. Their strength in the Upper House, 443. 
They negative the Whig motion, 448. Are beaten 
in tne Commons, 449. 

Trade ; effect of Jamea's proceedings upon. 80. 

Treby, Sir George ; advocates the cause of thu Bishops, 
266. His address to William, 409. His argumenta 
In the conference with the Lords, 453. 

Trelawney, Bishop, 248. His remonstrance to James, 
249. Agitation in Cornwall pending his trial, 262. 
He welcomes William's troops in Bristol, 374. 

Trelawney, Colonel, 364^ 361. 

Trinder, Serjeant, 265. 

Turner, Bishop of Ely, 247, 249. 

Twisden, Sir William ; supporta the country party, 
28. 

Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of; his Junction 
with the violent section of Catholics, 44. His char 
racter a passport to the fiivour of Charles and 
James, 44-46. His alliance with Castelmalne, 
Dover, and Albeville, and counsel to James, 46. 
His nomination to the military rule of Ireland, 104. 
His summons to Whitehall, and influence at Court 
on Irish affairs, 106. His preparations for arming 
the Celts, and return to Ireland, 107. His par- 
tiality to the Papists, and treatment of Clarendon, 
108. His conduct in the Privy Council, 108. His 
Journey to London, 109. His calumnies against 
Rochester, 111. Is appointed to succeed Clarendon, 
117. His arrival in Ireland, and dbmay of tha 
oolonista thereupon, 118. His unfitness for his 
high oflioe, 143. His hatred of Father Mansuete, 
161. His return to England, and reception by 
James, 211. His project for excluding Uie Prin* 
cess Blary from the Irish crown, 276. 

Universities: their power at ita height in the 17th 
century ; eager competition of the aristocracy for 
the distinctions conferred by them ; regal splendonr 
of their academical celebrations, 198. Their p«« 
culiar hold upon the feelings of their scholars* 
199. Their exertions and sacrifices on behsif of 
the Stuarts, 199. See Cambridge ; Oxford. 

United Provinces. See Holland. 

Valence, Bishop of, his speech to Lewis XIT., 21. 
Versailles. See Louis XIV. 
Vienna. See Austria. 

Wade, 89. 

Wake, 86, note. 

Walker, Obadlah, Master of University OoUtgt, Ox- 
ford : his pretended Protastantism ; he ssponssi th« 
Bomish ftlth on Jamssfa aeessslon, and alitiVM it 
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rx his downfAll, C9, 70. His priiitiDK pn>f«, 85. 
Popular diitlikt* to bim exhibited. 203. His sneers 
at the conduct of tho Fdlows of Magd*lene Col- 
lek'e, 216. 

Waller, Kdmund, 2S, note. 

Warner, tlio apostate ; becomes confessor to James 
II., 161. 

Wesley, Samoel ; preaches on the Declaration of In- 
dulirence. 2.il. 

Whariun, Henry, 8o. 

Whartcm. Thomiis: propoiies tho consideration of 
James's reply to the Commons, 32. J(»lris William 
of nran.;e. .%!. i^upports the Whigs in the Con- 
Tontion. 4.'16. 

Whariun. I'hilip Lord; notice of, 415. 

Whli^; their powerleKsnoKo after tlie ((\ippn>Mion of 
Monmouth's reU>llion. 1.3. Syniptcim> of rcartion 
in their favour, 21. Their an^er at John Hamp- 
den junior. 37. l^(rix:t nf their pn)Cee(liu;;R upon 
the views of William. 133-139. They a-knuwli-djce 
him HS their chief, 14U. Their plan for seltlin;; 
the rn)wn on Jame^'H a>Alicatl(iii, 4.';2. Their 
schism with Duuby'K fullowers. 445. Tlieir ari;a- 
inent. 44<t. They am defeated in the Lords, 448. 
The I'riucp«« Anne arquiDsces in their plans, 451. 
Thev achieve a victory, 453. 

Whitby, S4. 

While. i<i4>e Albevillc. 

Wildman : joiiia the I'rince of (hTinire, 322. Proposes 
to amend William's Declaration. 324. 

William Henry, I'rinco of Orani^ Naamu, afterwards 
William III.. 83. Hin pcmonal appearance, 120. 
IH)* early life and education. 120. 121. His thei> 
lotfical opinions, 122. Hix military qualificationH, 
12:{. His love of dan{Eer; his bad health. 124. 125. 
ColJneM) of his manners, and strength of his emo- 
tions; his friendship for Rentinck, 125-127. His 
relations with his wife, the PrincoM Mary. 128. 
Hiff anxieties as to his future po.xition in England 
removed by Burnet l'2f<. His intercourse with 
Burnet, 131, 132. Relations between him and 
Kntrlish parties, 13.3. His fc(>linK<i towards Eng- 
land, 134. His f(H>ling8 towards H(»]land and 
France, 134-5. His policy consistent tiiroughout, 
138-130. His share in the treaty of AuKsburg. 
140. Becomes the head of the Entflixh Opposition, 
140. Mordaunt pn)posvs to him a descent upon 
Entrland. 141. He rejects the advice. 142. His 
hostility to the Declaration of Indulgence, 160-170. 
lliM views recpecting the English Itoman Catholics 
vindicated, 171-175. His protection of Burnet 
against James's animosity, 175. (irowing enmity 
between him and James, 1S8-18U. Hussell pro- 
poses to him a deacient on England, 2S5. Invita- 
tion to him dt«patched, 2S9. His wife acquiesces 
In his views. 21K). 291. Difflcultiea of his enter- 
pri^. 291-294. His okllful management. 300. His 
military and naval preparations. 309-3ia He 
receives numerous assurances of support from 
England. 311. His anxieties at the Juncture, 315. 
He obtiUns the sanction of the 8tates General to 
his expedition, 320. He chooses 8rhomberg for 
his lieutenant, 321. 322. His Declaration, 323, 324. 
He takes leave of the States General, 333. He 
eml)arks, and is 'Iriven back by a storm, 334. 
Arrival of his Declaration in England. 334. He 
again sets sail, 3.37. Ills voyage, 337-338. He 
luulM at Torhay, 830, 340, 341. Ue enters Exeter, 



I .342-346. He Is Joined bv men of rank, 340-Ml. 
' CornburydeKcrtit to him, 351-352. Ilk court at Sxe* 
tcr. 357-358. Northern Insurrertinn in his flifoor 
under Danby and Dcvon8l>ire.358-C50. SkianaMior 
his troops at Wlncanton. 3(X). OommisMionera ap* 
pointed by James to trvat with bim. 376. DImsih 
sions in his camp, 376. Ills conduct on the oceaakm, 
377. His interview at Ilungerfbrd with the con- 
misdoners, 379. He retires to UtUecote Hall. 3S0. 
He prevents Burnet and Halifax from meeting, 
881. Ilia proposition for an armintlce, 3Sl-3(^ 
Impedimenta to his progress to London. 807. HU 
embarrassment, and scheme fur its removal, 40& 
He despatches Zulesteiu to James, 403. 404. Hit 
court at Windsor. 405. His troops orrnpy ^rhite* 
hall, 405. His message to Jami-e. 405. De eoii> 
aenta to James going to Rochei*ieT. 408. lUsurlval 
at »t. Jamu^*a. 400. He is advised to assume the 
crown by right of oonqueat, 410-111. He calls 
toiretlier the Lords and members of the parliamcDta 
of Charles II., 411, 414. He ordera Barillun to 
leave England, 414. Tlie Lords vote addreeses to 
him. 415. He calls a Gonventlon; bla exertkmo 
to restore order, 416, 417. His tolerant policy, 417. 
Effect of bis policy on Roman Catholic power*. 418. 
He receives rongratulatiuns from Holland, 421 
His reply, 423. His rare In reference to the els^ 
tions. 423. {Scotland declares for biro, 423. 431 
Scotch lords and gentlemen attend bim at While' 
hall ; he agrees to their requests, 425. He expo» 
tulates with Lovelace, 448. lie avokia an audleiMi 
with Clarendon, 450. He explains his views ts 
the Peers, 451. He declares against a regency, 
and against Mary'a supranscj, 451. He ant 
Mary are declared King and Queen. 464. Ht 
makes the Declaration of Right 45«, 457. Hta lat- 
ter to Mary, 458. He accepts the crown, 45A. Ht 
is proclaimed. 4.M>. 

Williams. Sir William; SoUdtor General. 243. Hk 
conduct on the trial of the Bishops, 260, 270. 271 
His baronetcy, 205. He attempts to obtain an 
audience with William, 406. He snpporU the 
Whlg» in the Convention, 430. 

Wiltshire, Charles I*aulet Earl of, 822, 435. 

Wlncanton; skirmish at 3G0. 

Winchester; opposition of Its Inhabitants to Jsns^ 
arbitrary pUns. 241. 

Windham, John; his speech in oppositfam to Oe 
standing army, 31. 

WItsen, Nicholas, 422. 

Worcester ; interruption of Roman Catholie worAte 
at. 79. ^ 

Wright Sir Robert; appointed Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, 197. ills conduct on the spedal 
commission to Magdalene College, 214. 

Wycherley, William; converted to »»'""«««rT, 144| 
and note. 

Yarmouth, Earl of; his returns to JamcaPs qossdoiif 

to the magistrates. 233. 
York, Duchess o£ See Hyde, Anno. 

Zulesteiu ; his embassy to England as envwr between 
William and the English Protestants, 187. He li 
sent to congratulate James on the Mrth of blssoa, 
250. He carries William's message to Jamea^ 40L 
Uls couTersation with James, 404. 
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Abjuration Bill ; brought into the House of Com- 
mons, 439. Its proTlsions, 439. Tyranny of it* 
laxt clau!«e, 440. Thrown out 441. Another Ab- 
juration JUU introduced into the House of lA>rds, 
441. Its proviKions, 441. The bill committed, but 
neTer reported, 442. 

Addison, Jostepb; reference to, 86, note. 

Admiralty; under the contn>l of James II., 22. Its 
administration contidcd to a board, 27. A new 
Commission of, issued, 423. 

Aldrich, Dean of Chrlstchurrh ; one of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, 304. His character and 
abilities, 3G4. Absents himself from the meetings 
of the Commission, 365. 

Allejriance, Oath of; re<]uired of the members of 
both Houses. 00. 74. Discussions on the bill for 
settling the oaths of, 86. See Oath of Allegiance. 

Alexander VIII., I'ope; his accession to the Papal 
chair, 841. Kefuses to acknowledge the bisbopB 
appolnte<I by liewis XIV. in France, 342. 

▲Isop, Vintvnt; his zeal in favour of the dispensing 
power, 06. 

AmKtMnlani ; public rejolHngs at, on the accession 
of William and Mary, 14. 

Angus, Earl of; raises the Cameronian regiment, 
270. 

Annandale; excesses of the Corenanters in, 190. 

Annandale, Earl of; joins the Club of Edinburgh, 
235. Absents himself from the command of his 
re;ziment at the battle of Killiocrankie, 277. His 
regiment routed, 282. Proceeds with Montgo- 
mery and Ross to Loudon. 622. Ketunis to Edin- 
burgh, 52.'i. Promifses made to him by Mary of 
Modena, 5.'U. Uroaks with the Jacobites and l)e- 
comes a Williunnte again, 534. Retires to Bath, 
635. Krought up to Umdon by a warrant, 635. 

Anne, tho Trinces'S (afterwards Queen); incivility 
of William III. to her, 50. Gives birth to a son, 
"William Duke of Gloucester, 308. The King acts 
as sponsor at the liaptism. 308. Annuities granted 
to her, 4.*)!. Not on good terms with the King 
and Queen, 431. Her stupidity, 431. Her fond- 
ness for liady Marlborough, 431. Her bigotry, 
433. IkmndleKs influence of the Churchills over 
her, 434. A Princess's party ^rmed in Parlia- 
ment, 434. Annoyance of the Queen at the con- 
duct of the Princess, 434. An annuity of fifty 
thousand pounds settled on her, 436. Renewal 
of her friendship with the Queen, 436. 

Anne's Bounty, Queen; founded by the perserer- 
ance of Bishop Burnet, 71. 

Antrim ; migration of the people of, to Londonderry, 
134. 

Antrim, Alexander Macdonnell, Earl of; his march 
to occupy Ix>ndonderry, 120. Refused admittance 
by the citizens, 121. Retires to Coleraine, 121. 
His share in the battle of the Boyne, 483,484. 

Apocrypha; disicussions respecting the, 379. 

Appin, i^tewarts of, 250. 

Apprentices ; tho thirteen, of Londonderry, 121. 

Arbutus: the, in Kerry. 114. 

Architecture; the, of Hampton Court, 64. A fii- 
Tourite amusement of William III., 64. Wren'i 
additions to, 54. 

Argyle, Earl of (father of Earl Archibald); hijamb^ 
tion and influence among the clan of the Camp- 



bells, 248, 240. His son Archibald, 240. Hif 
grandson, 216, 250. 

Argyle, Archiltald, Karl of; his defeat of the con- 
federacy formed against him, 249. Driven into 
exile, 249. His return, rebellion and execution, 
249. His son, 215, 250. 

Argyle, Earl of (son of Earl Archibald); presents 
himself at the Convention in Edinburgh, 216. 
Appointed one of the Commissioners to carry the 
instrument of government of the Scotch Conyen- 
tion to London, 220. Returns to Scotland and 
claims his title and estates, 250. Empowered by 
William III. to raise an army on his domains for 
the service of the Crown, 260. Alarm of the ad- 
jacent chieftains, 250, 261. His difficulty in ga> 
thering his clan, 260. 

Argyleshire ; possessions of tho Macdonalds in the, 
248. 

Armada; the Spanish, 69. 

Arm,Inianism; leaning of the High Church party 
towards, 82. 

Armstrong, Sir Thomas : his case examined by the 
House of Commons, 406. His flight and arrest at 
Leyden. 405. His daughter, 405. His execution, 
406. Appearance of his daughter at the bar of the 
House to demand vengeance, 406. 

Army ; its discontent on the accession of William 
and Mary, 16. Causes of this, 16. Its alarming 
conduct in various places, 16. Disaffection of its 
Scottish corps, 41, 42. The rerolt suppressed, 43. 
The first Mutiny Bill. 44. No standing army 
under the Plantagenets and Stuarts, 44. Arer* 
sion of every party in tho state to a standing 
army, 45. Its maladministration during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., 68. The 
army of James II. disbanded by order of Feyer- 
sham, 212. State of the English Commissariat, 
329. Villany of the Commissariat of the army 
under the command of Schomherg, 887. State of 
that of William III., 479. 

Army, Hishland. See Highlanders. 

Army, Irish; Its numerical force under Tyroonnd, 
127. Low station of many of the officers, 128. 
Small pay of the soldiers, 128. The army of 
James II., 32i, 325. The scandalous inefficiency 
of his foot soldiers, 447. Its condition at the 
battle of the Boyne, 478. 

Articles of the Church of England ; the clergy re> 
lieved fi-nm the necessity of subscribing, 82. 

Articles ; Lords of the, of the Scottish Parliament. 
272. 

Ashton, John, 663. Arrested, 666. 

Assembly, OeneriO, of the Church of Scotland, 642. 
Letter from William to the, 642. Its answer, 642. 

Athanasian Creed; discussed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 366. 

A thol; Blair Castle at, 276. Troubles in, 274. Ja- 
cobite leaning of the men of^ 276. Their rayagee 
in Argyle, 276. Called to arms by two leaders, 
276. They join the camp at BUir, 288. 

Athol, Marquess of; supported by the Jacobites at 
the Scottish Conventions, 216. Ills abilities and 
dishonourable character, 216. His part la the 
Jacobite transactions witti Dundee, 221. His tar- 
diness and its results, 221. Befoses to Tote on the 
res<dutlon that James had forMted his crown, 220. 
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Hill power in th(> IIi|;hl.indfi. 275. Ilis fiiithleKii 
rh.Hnicter. 276. Difstriuitvd by both Jacobit<w and 
\VllILtniitoft, 276. Steals away from Scotland and 
wItlesatVath. 276. 

AtkynM, !?ir Kobert; appointed Chief Baron, 20. 
Chosen Speaker of the Uourc of I/ords, VM. 

Attainder, Act of; pai>.sed by the Irish Parliament 
of James II.. 174. Ueverml of attainders in the 
first Parliament of William and Marv, 298. 

Auverquerqno; appointed .Master of tne lIo.se, 30. 
Hid couraRo, 31. Accompanies William to tlie 
siege of Limerick, 512. 

Ayaaz, the Count of; his character and abilities, 
138. Chosen as amltasrador to accompany James 
II. to Ireland. 139. His instructions, 139. Sworn 
of the I'rivy Council, 143. Supports the Irish 
party, which desiren to N» placed under the jrorern- 
ment of Kram<«. 14R. JIIr dislike of Mclfort, 148. 
Accompanins the King to I'lstfr. 150. He bepi 
the King to return to Itublin. 151. Leaves the 
Kinc, and retraces his stefiM to Dublin, 152. Ile- 
-mcnstratcs with James to abstain from openly 
oppoKing tlie repeal of the Aet of Settlement, 171. 
Persuades the King not to allow Irish Protestants 
to possess arms, 177. His character compared 
with that of Count Kosen, 185. His atrocious ad- 
rice to James. 3:M. His counsel rejected, 323. 
His opini<m of the Irish tmops, 324. His aston- 
ishment at the eoHrgy of thn Irt«<li on t lie news 
of the landing of tlie English, 325. His adjura- 
tions to James to prohibit marauding in the 
Irish infantry. 447. Recalled to France, 440. 
Sends a translntiuu of Penn's letter to James to 
Lewis. 451. 

Aa-^tris: her alliance with England in the great 
coalition, VKi. 

Aylesbury, Karl of; takes the Oath of Allegiance to 
William III.. 80. His tmitoruus conduct^ 451. 

Ayrshire; disturbances of the Covenanters in, 199. 
The Covenanters from, called to arms in Edin- 
burgh, 222. 

Baker, Mijor Henry; calls the people of London- 
deny to arms, 155. Appointed one of the governors 
of the city, 1 58. Diej* of fever, 183. 

Balcarras, Colin Lindsav, Karl of: his station and 
character. 212. .fleets James II. at Whitehall, 213. 
Greets WillLtm at St Jamiv's, 21.3. His wife's n»- 
lationnhip to William. 214. Returns to Scotland. 
214. Prevails on tlie Puke of Gordon to hold the 
Castle of Edinburgh for King James, 215, 217. 
Applies to the Convention for assistance. 219. Ar- 
rested and imprisoned in thn Tolbooth. 257. His 
puijury, 52fi. His mortification at finding hi:* 
name not even mentioned in the letter of Mary of 
Modena to the Club. 5:K). 

italfour's ret:iment, 277. Broken and their chief 
killed at Killiecrankie, 282. 

Ballenach, Stewart of; summons the clan Athol for 
King Jum»M», 275. 

Ballinrarrig, Castle of; taken and destroyed by the 
EnniHkilleners, 181. 

Bandim : muster of tho KnKlUhry at, 117. Reduced 
by Lieutenant General Macarthy, 132. 133. 

Bantry Bay: naval skirmish between the English 
and French fleets in, ltV3. 

Baptismal service; the, discussed by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, 3C5, W4i. 

Baptists; relieved by the Toleration Act 74. Large 
numbers of. at the time of the Revolution, 84. 

Barillon ; end of his political career, 138. His death, 
138. 

Batavian federation; joins the great coalition, 103. 
Manifesto o^ declaring war against France, 107. 

Bates. 78. 

Ikivaria; Elector of. occupies Cologne, 339. 

Baxter, Richard, 78. Charitable sentiments ox- 
pressed i>y him before taking the Oaths of Allo- 
gianco and Supremacy. 79. 

Bayonet: improved by General Mackay, 290. 

Beachy Head: liattle of, 4€7. 

Beatoun, Cardinal. 218. 

Beaufort, Henry Somersets Duke of; takes the Oath 
of Allei:inni*e to William III., 30. Entertains 
King William at Badminton. 518. 

Beaumont ; c^immands his regiment at the battle of 
the Itoyne, 479. 

BeT.'iria, 78. 

Belfiist ; its present condition compared with that at j 
the lime of the Revolution, 472. 473. I^anding of ! 
William III. at, 478. Joy of the inhabitants at ' 



his arriva], 473. The easUe of tb« CbfehMt«n at. 
473. 

Belhavcn. Lord; rommands a reglmetit at KUU^ 
cmnkie, 277. His gallantry in the battle, 262. 

Belturbet; action between the EnnlakiUeiwri and 
Roman Catholics at, 182. 

Bentlum, Jeremy, 7ft. 

Bentinck (afterwards Earl of Portland); appcrfnted 
Groom of the Stole to WUUam UU 30. 

Berry, Lieutenant Colonel; vent to the asaManoe of 
the Enniskilleners, 103. Sent to raisa the slem 
of the Castle of Cmm, 193. Meeta Maearthj*a 
troops at Newton Butler, 104. 

Berwick, Duke of; follows James IL to Ireland, 137. 
Obtains an advantage oyer the Enniakillenera, 
102. Appointed Cbminander in Chief of the Irish 
army, 618. 

Beyeridge ; bis Latin sermon before OonToeatlon, 878. 

Billop ; his arrest of the Jacobite conaplratora in tha 
Thames, 656. 

Bircli. Colonel. S5. His snggeatkmi for iitopplnf tba 
n>voIt of the soldiery. 42. Ills spearh on tha 
gallantry of the people of Londonderry, UOL 
Opposes the intemperate motion of Howe. 31&. 

Bishops: scanty attendance of. at the coronation oC 
William and Marr, 101. Bee Noqjtironi. 

Bishops. Irish; bill brought Into tha Iriah Pari]*- 
ment for deposing all of them, 172, 

Blarkmore; his Prince Arthur relbrred to» 80, notau 
Reference to his Alfred. 246. 

Blackwell Hall, broadckith of; 86. 

Blair Castle, 270. Occupied by Stewart of Ballenach, 
277. Summoned by Lord Murray to aarrender, 
277. B4>sieged by Lord Murray, 217. 278. Tha 
sifge mii«ed, 270. Held by the )lighlandei« after 
the Itattle of Klllieerankle, SSft. Burrendera to 
Mackay, 204. 

Boisseleau; obtains the command of the Iriah garrt 
son of Limerick. 612. 

Boom Hall, near I/mdonderry, 102. 

Borderers, the King's Own, 277. Commanded bj 
Lord Leyen at Killlecrankie, 277, 282. 

Boroughs, Irish; under the Infloenca of the Boman 
Catholics. 110, 111. 

Bovne : beauties of the valley of the. 477. The ford 
at Oldbridge, 477. Battle of the. 483. 

Brandenburg; manifesto o( declaring war againit 
France, 107. 

Breedlings ; the, of the Fens, 43. 

Brest fleet; placed at the disposal of Jamea IT., 138. 
Sails for Ireland, and lands James at Klnaaltu 138l 
140. 

Brown. Tom; his remarks on the Prcabytcrian 
divines, 80, note. 

Browning, Micaiah (master of tha MonnUoj): brtaka 
the boom in the Foyle, 188. His death, 189. 

Buchan: appointed general-in-chief of tha JacoUtea 
in Scotland, 523. Surprised by Sir Thomaa 
Livingstone, and his army routed, 524 

Buniet, Rishnp; his generosity to tha Earl of 
Rochester, 3i . Appointed to the vacant see of 
Salisbury, 68. Hated by the Anglican priwtbood* 
69. His conversation with the Qnean remecting 
the duties of Bishops, 70. His leai In performing 
his duty, 70. His success in establlshlag Qneen 
Anne's Bounty, 71. His speech in I*arilam«nt for 
the retention of the last clause of the Cbmpre* 
hension Act, 06. His endeavour to make tfaa 
clergy an exception to the proyistona of theblU for 
settling the oaths of fealty, 07. Ilia coronation mt- 
mon, 101. Extract from it, 202, note. Ilia eflbrts to 
uphold prelacy In Scotland. 206. His desire to strike 
out the Athanasian Creed flnom the Liturgy alto* 
get her. 366. His share In the eonstmction of tha 
Hill of Rights. 385. His sermon at Bow Chnrch on 
t be fast day. 426, note. The King's interrlew with 
him previous to his expedition into Ireland. 461. 

Burt^ Captain: liis description of the lUghlanda at 
the time of the Reyolution, 237, 238. 

Burton. John Hill; reference to his Ulstory of Scot- 
l.md. 202, note. 

Butler, Captain ; leads the foriora hope at the asmnlt 
on Londonderry, 161. Takes part in the blockadeb 
161. 

Cabal ; the, the originators of parihmientanr brfheir, 

420. 
Caermarthen. Marquera of; Lord Banbj ereated» 

102. Attackeil by Howe In the Uonae at Oom- 

mons, 816. His influence In tha MInlatrj, 808. 

Implores the King not to ratom to UoUaad, 40L 
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Gontlnuen to be President under the new gorern- 
ment, and in reality chief minister, 414. IUk ill 
health. 415. His employment of parliamentary 
bribery, 420. Appointed to be chief adviser to the 
Queen durini; William's stay In Ireland, 460. 
Animosity of the Whigs against him, 649. His 
mortification at the promotion of Sidney to the 
Secretaryship, 551. Obtains information of a Ja- 
cobite plot, 555. Sends his son to Intercept the 
Tessel containing the messengers of the conspi- 
rators, 550. 

Galllemot, Count de ; appointed (Colonel of a Hugue- 
not Foment under 8chomlierg, 320. His share 
in the battle of the Boy ne, 484. Mortally wounded, 
485. 

Calendar, ecclesiastical ; revised by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 366. 

Calvin, John ; his observance of the festival of Christ- 
mas, 198. 

Calvinism ; leaning of the Low Church party towards, 
82. 

Calvinlstic Church government. See Presbyterians. 

Calvinists of Scotland, 198. See Presbyterians, 

Gambon, M.; appointed to the command of one of 
the Huguenot regiments under Schomberg, 320. 

Cambridge; population cf, at the time of the Kevo- 
lutionof]688,4a 

Cambridge University; Its disgust at the proceed- 
ings of the Whigs respecting the Bill of Indemnity, 
413. Its sympathy with their victims 413. 

Cameron, Sir Ewan, of Lochivl; his surname of the 
Black, 251, 252. His personal appearance, his 
character, and singular talents, 252. His patron- 
age of literature. 252. His homage to the house 
of Argyle, 2,V2. Joins the Cavaliers, 252. Kni/hted 
by James II.. 252. Singular compliment paid to 
him in the English Court, 252. His treatment of 
the Sheriff of Inveme^shire, 253. His dread of the 
restoration of the houKe of Argylo, 253. The 
gathering of the insurrectionary clans at his house, 
259. Opposes the proposition of Dundee to induce 
the clans to submit to one command, 260. 
Macdonald of Glengarry quarrels with him, 267, 
268. Assembles his clan to assist Dundee in Athol, 

278. llisadvice tohazardabattleat Killiecrankie, 

279. Influence of his physical prowess, QSO. 
Endeavours to persuade Dundee not to hazard his 
life in battle, 281. Charges at the head of his men 
in the thickest of the fi^ht, 281. Proposes to give 
Mackay battle again, 290. Overruled, 291. Re- 
tires to Lochaber in ill humour, 291. Induces the 
clans to promise to reassemble, 523. Accidentally 
wounded, 524. 

Oameronian regiment; raised by the Earl of Angus, 
270. Its first Lieutenant Colonel, CIcland, 270. 
Its rigid Puritanism, 270. Its chaplain Shields, 
270. Ordert!d to be stationed at Dunkeld, 291. 
Attacked by the Highlanders, 293. Repulses 
them, 293. 

Gamorons; their dread of the restoration of the 
power of the house of Argyle, 253. Sir Ewan 
Cameron, 251, et seq. 

Campbell.4, the ; jealousy of the Camerons of the as- 
cendency of the, 248. The ambition of Mac Callum 
31 ore. 24S. His intluenco, 248. The Marquess of 
Argyle in 1638, 248. The Campbells defeated at the 
battle of Inverlochy, 249. Earl Archibald of 
Argyle, 249. His son, 250. Insurrections of the 
clans hostile to the, 259. Disarmed and disor- 
ganized, 269. 

Cannon, General; commands the Irish foot at Kil- 
liecrankie, 278. His position in the field, 250. His 
command of the Highlanders after the death of 
Dundee. 289. His hef^itations and blunders, 289. 
Increasing ditorders in his camp, 290. Some of 
the Highland chie& quit the camp, 291. Attacks 
the Cameronians at Dunkeld and is repulsed, 294. 
His Highlanders leave for their homes, 294. He 
departs with his Irish troops to the Isle of Mull, 
294. Becomes second in command to Buchan, 523. 
Escapes in his shirt from the surprise of Strath- 
spey, 524. 

Canterbury, Archbishopric of; it-s former import- 
ance compared with that of York, 374. 

Capel, Sir Henry ; appointed a Commissioner of the 
Treasury, 27. Signs the warrant for the arrest of 
Clarendon, 465. 

Carlingford : destruction of, 328. 

Carmichael, Lord ; sent by William aa Commissioner 
to the Oeoeral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, 542. 



Carstairs; his abilities ilnd character, 234. Confl 
dence reposed in him by William III., 234. Named 
chaplain to their Majesties for Scotland, 234. 

Cart Wright Bishop of Chester, 67. follows James 

II. to Ireland, 137. Sworn of the Privy Council, 
143. His death, 177. 

Castle Drummond, 285. 

Castlemaine ; impeached and sent to the Tower, 394. 

Catechism, the Longer and Shorter, of the Scottish 
Church, 528. 

Catinat ; marches with a French army Into Savoy, 543. 

Cavaliers; their torment and ruin of dissenting 
divines, 74. Their sanguinary proscriptions, 443. 

Cavan ; migration of the Protestants of, to Ennis* 
killen, 134. Victories of the EnniskUlaners in, 181. 

Cavanagh ; his Kerry men, 162. 

Cavendish, Lady; presented to WHUam and Mary, 
14. Her romance, 14, note. Her description of 
the Court on the evening of the proclamation, 14. 

Celtic clans of Scotland. See Highlanders. 

Cibl)er, Colley ; his Nonjuror, 362. 

Cirencester ; alarming conduct of the troops at, 16. 

Citters, Van; Us long residence in England, 412. 

Civil List; the, of the seventeenth century, 428, 429, 
430. 

Charlemont ; arrival of James XL at, 160. Wretched 
condition of; 150. 

Charles Frederick, Duke of Wirtemberg; commands 
the Danish mercenaries at the battle of the Boyne, 
480, 484, 486. Joins Maritwrough at Cork, 520 
His dispute vrith Marlborough, 620. The quarrel 
accommodated, 620. 

Charles I.; his judges and executioners excluded 
from the benefits of the Act of Grace of WiUiiuxi 
III., 443. 

Charles II. ; his Indolence and fondness for pleasuie, 
22. His revenue, 38. His vivacity and good na- 
ture, 50. Maladministration during his reign, 58. 
His ignominious dependence on France, 68. Treat- 
ment of Scotland during his reign, 203. Proposes 
a commercial treaty between England and Scot- 
land, 203. Offers to mediate between the Scottish 
Parliament and England, 204. 

Charles II., of Spain; joins the coalition against 
France, 103. Accused by Lewis of leag^ng with 
heretics, 106. Answer of Charles, 106. 

Charleville; muster of the Englishry at, 117. Taken 
from the Protestants by the Ronmn Catholics, 132. 

Chateau Renaud, Admiral Count de; skirmishes 
with the English fleet In Bantry Bay, 162. Re- 
turns to Brest, 163. 

Chichester, fiunily of; their castle at Bellhst, 473. 

Chimney Tax. See Hearth Money. 

China, porcelain of; origin of the taste Ibr, in Eng- 
land, 54. 

Christmas ; festival of, reobsenred by the Calvinists 
of Geneva, 198. 

Chrysostom ; deprivation of; referred to, 88. 

Church of England ; Arminianism and Calvinism in 
the, 82. " lUbbling" of the EpiscopalUn clergy in 
Scotland, 198, 199, 200. Form of notice served on 
them, 200. Wish of Low Churclunen to preserro 
Episcopacy in Scotland, 206. Opinions of William 

III. about Church government in Scotland, 206. 
Comparative strength of religious parties in Scot- 
land, 207. Episcopacy abolished hi Scotland, 227. 
An Ecclesiastical Commission issued, 364. Pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, 865. See High Church ; 
Low Church. 

Church of Scotland; a church established by law 
odious to Scotchmen, 197. Legislation respecting 
the, 527. The law fixing the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of SootUnd. 629. The Confession of Faith, 
and the Longer and Shorter Oitechism, 628. The 
synodical polity reestablished, 529. The power 
given to the sixty deposed ministers, 629. Patron- 
age abolished, 531. General acquiescence in th« 
new ecclesiastical polity, 636. Meeting of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, 642. 

Churchill, John, Baron (afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough); created Earl of Blarlborough, 102. See 
Marlborough, Earl of. 

Churchmen; their determination not to submit to 
supercllfc)us and uncharitable Puritans, 81. 

Claim of Right; the, of the Scottish Convention, 
227. The cUuse abolishing episcopacy in Scotland 
inserted, 228. 

CUns, Celtfc, of Scotland. See Highlanders. 

Clarges, Sir Thomas; his notion cf a vote of thanla 
to the King, 438. 

Clarendon, Lord dkMioellor; hli ImpeMhinent, S2. 
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Clarendon, Ilonry Ilrde, Knrl of; n^fuseii to tftke the 
Oath of Allt'^'uinco' tu Willium 111., »7. IIln dia- 
(rnuvful conduct. 4iJl. Kvidi'DCo of his lM-iu){ 
dtvply coiii'Hriuni in the Jaroltitc hchoinett of iniiur- 
n*<*tli/n, 4(V). Uti-«ives a waniiu^ fitiin \VIIIiaiu, 
4M. Arrt'stnl aud I(>d;^•d in tbi^ Tower. 4C5. Ue- 
lo:iMid anil j'linR a .lacoMto rouKpirncy, ItM. 

Clfland. \Mlli.tiu; liis sban- In thf iusurn^tiou at 
J)<ithwi]l liiitlv;!'. 'Ji8. liis cnuiitj to tlu* Viscount 
Dnndi><>, 218. His attainuii-nts and cliararter. 2 IS. 
Ap]Miint«>d Lieutenant Oolun^*! of the Cain«>roniau 
rt.>Kiniont. 270. HnpulseH tho Ilit^hlandfrs at 
Uunkcid, 2112. Shot dvad in the tstruets, 293. 

Cltilands. the, 21 S note. 

CliTKy ; ihi'ir refufs-tl to join in the triumph of Wil- 
liam ami Mary. Cauites of this, 16. 'i'bi ir ztuil t/r 
the dtx-trinu of nunresiEitanco, 1;'i. I>eputation iT 
the Li'iijMn, to wilirome William 1 1 1., u'l. Iifi|ii*vc-d 
from tliH ni-c'Rsity of itul>scril>ing tho Artirlos, SU. 
Their riiilms to l'<ln^iderati•■n favourably ri.->:ardfd 
by the Tories, S'J, iNi. Wheniently opposi-d liv tht* 
Whi;iB, I'O. 'Jl. Comptlli'd l.y Ai'l of Tarlia- 
nient to tuk«^ thi> (mths t'f fi>alty to tlii< Kin^ and 
QuK«'.n, *j7. KxiTt themK'lvi'S to suKtain tlie spiiit 
of tho ih'opic (if Londonderry. lf»^. The hisli Pro- 
testant i'li-rtry turntil out nf thi-ir liTin>:r(. HiS. An 
Art ivis>c<i to euahle tin* fugitive liisli i-It-riry to 
hold pntitnniMit in Kn>;land. 1^0. ** i:>il)1ili*u>;" 
the "curates" in Sotitland. 1(»S. »>0. l)ivi>ii>ns 
auioni: tlin Iliirli Church ]i;irty respecting tin* sul>- 
ject of th«' o.iihs, 'M\, o42. Ar^umentN for and 
n$;ainst t.ikln<r tlii) oath.x. 342. ;i-i.'). TIih -'liwear- 
Ina rli-r/y,'' .'J40. Tho al>Nurd thi^iry of govern- 
ment of the r-ler/y, 'Ml. A ^nat majority of th^m 
take thn oaths. :UU. (General chiir.HCter of tlie 
«onjurinncliT;ry, ;'-olt. Tlieir tompi-rate <.'onvtK:i- 
tion, :WX 111 afTeett^ toward-* the Kinj.', ;'.i;i). 
Their i:xasperati'<ii a;zainst the Dissenters hy the 
pnx'»-edin,rj« <^if the Sc»»t»"liI*ri'Fhyterl'ins. 372. Om- 
etitutiiin of ('•invocation, 374.' The state of t lie 
I.')ndiin and (*»»unlry rlerirymen compared. 3Sl. 
ludulpMiiK sbiiwii tiy the Kiu^; to the nonjuriu;: 
fntlutes, 412. The clerjry of •"^of'tlantl orden-d to 
puMlsh the ]>PX'lamation, and pray fir William 
and Mary. 22«i. 

Clifford ; liis ilNi-nverv of parllamontarv luib^'rv. 420. 

Cliirord, .Mrs., tim Jaff iliitc ayreut, 4;iu, 4'.2. 4- 3. 

Clonmel: al-and-mi-d hy thf Irirhtroopsof JanieA at 
the approach ut' William. TiU?. 

**Clul>," till-; Ibmiiid in h:«linbnr>:h. 235. Its miMn- 
bers. 2:*.'^ Its awendcmy in the A'ottish Parlia- 
ment. 272. lis iutrniinctioiiof a law aimed at the 
l»alryni|.l.s 273. Its iiitri;ru,-s, 2'.'4. 2".».'i. Kriiiie 
of lis iiithiencf. 2{>.'i. In a min«irity. .'rj*!. liecimifs 
a lau^iltitiL; i>i>M-k, .'20. The roalition U'twi-cn the 
Club anil the .la-ot.iti.>s di.'<.soIved, o32. The chlclif 
bi«trav lacb oflhT, 634. 

Clyde«d.ilc: •• raliblinj;" <if the clergy in. lf»0. 

Coalition, the ^'ri-at, atrainpt Francf: formation of. 
1(X1. Tbi< states furmjn-.; the coalition, lU!. Victor 
Am.Hdi-iiN jiiin>: it. 643. 

Coin, base : issun oi. by JameK II. in Ir«-land. 173, 

Oildstivaiiis : the. at tho skirmish of Walcourt. 3:r.l. 

Coll iiftliet'ows. 2.'i5. 

CoII,H-t-: the, as alttwl by Dean IVitrick. 3i'*«. 

Collier. .len-iiiv. 3.i<i. Itei-r-meffa nonjuror, 36<J. His 
wrvi.i' to Kii^Iixb literature, 3.'A Ili.H t-tlentx and 
charaiMiT. 3'iii. His fiults, 3.'>G. 

C<»lojjnf. ori-ni.ied by thi« KliM-tor of lUirarla, 3.'19. 

Commh'i.iriMt. KnzHsh: fraudn of the. 32'.). 

Cunimitti*>" of Murder of the House «if Lords, 305. 

ComnifMi Tniycr. IJi^.k of; fiubliniity of the diction 
of the. 3<;7." Compare«l with the I^itin Liturgies 
of Hie 1 Soman C^ttholio t^hurch, 3«i7. Altered by 
the KccIe^ia»tical CommisKiouers. 3(i8. 

CommouH. Sec House of Commons. 

Compn'hi-nsion : tiie ([Uetftion (>f. 73. 

Comprehension Kill; the, fif Nottingham. 73. Its 
liistory, 70. Allowed to dr(>p by ^ncril concur- 
rence, '<n, lU'viewof its provisions, >0. SI. Dn^ad 
and avi-rsion of the Dissenters for, M. Division 
of the Whi^s n'spectiuj; the (Vmiprehension Ilill. 
8«'>. Debate in tlie House of I^rds re^pii-tini; its 
last clause. Ul. The amendment lost, '.•6. St-nt 
down tf) the (.Vinimonn. l^d. Prripusal to refer it to 
Ccmvivation. W. HI. The plan of. Si •2. Causes 
which conspirHl to Inflame the parochial cleriey 
a^^ainst Comprehension. 372. 373. 

O^mpton. Itishop uf I/>ndon; heads a deputation to 
wrlcome William ill., 66. IIIh support of ^'ottIn|^ 
ham's Toleration and Comprohenaion lUIls, 81. 



Ilia letter to Arrhbldiop Bancroft refpertlni; tbew 
bills, 81, note. Uocunles the pbre of the primate 
at the coronation of iVilllam and Mary. lul. lib 
discontent at the newa of Tillolnou's' pros|iHrt of 
the primary, 377. Tresides at the meeli n g of Con- 
vocation, 378. 

Confi«f>ion of Faith of the Scottish Church. 629. Be- 
nulred to be sijfned by every office Uarer iu evcrj 
UniTerhity of SNitland. 631. 

Confiscations of the property of the Pmtestanta in 
Ireland. lOx. 

Conln^sby, Thomas ; appointed Paymaster OcDcral 
of Will'iam's army In Ireland, 474. 4^1. 

Constable. lx)rd lUfih, 100. 

Conventicle Act ; Its provisions, IX. Its harshocai 
relaxed by the Toleration Act. 74. 

Con vnntl« »n. I be. ^^ Ilonse of t^ommon s. 

Convention, Sinttlsh; summoned bv William IIT^ 
197. Klectious for the, 198. Letu'r from William 
111. to. 2U8. 212. MeetloK of th-. 216. IUr<11o& 
of the Duke of Ilamllton as prv^ildent. 21 G. Cha- 
racter of .Scottish statesmen of that period, 
2 in. Appointment of a Committee «>f Elertloni, 
217. The Convention summonn tlie Castle of 
]:«linburgh to sumnder, 217. Kereives a letter 
from Kinc James, 219. Reads the letter from 
William III. and tliat fr<>m Klnf; .Tames. 2-jn. 
i*assi>s a vo^e binding itsvif to continue silting 
notwithstanding any mandate in Jamci■'^ letter to 
the cont rary. 22U. Contents of Jame<^'s letter. ^1. 
A>;itation and close of the sitting. 221. Fli;:ht of 
Viscount Dundee. 221. Tnmultuous sitting ot the 
C'invention, 222. Ketnrns a lettv-r of thanks to 
Kinjjc William, 223. A (Committee appointed to 
frame a plan of government, 223. Andrew Mackaj 
appointed ^loneral of the fbrres of the Convention, 

224. lies* lutious proposed tiy the (*ommllti-e. de* 
darlnfc tliat Kini; James had fi^rfi-ited his cp>wn, 

225. William and Mary proclaimed. 22ti. The 
Claim of Uiu'ht. 227, 229. The Coronation Oath 
revL«ed, 229. Discontent of the Covenahlers al 
the manner in which the Convention had decided 
the question of erclcsListical pf*llty, 231. Kf*»- 
sembling of the Convention, 272. Act turnln^c the 
Couveniion Into a i'arllament. 272. Act n:<\>|n>l» 
ini; \\ illlam and Marv as Kinic and Qneen, 272. 
Ascendency of the "Club," 272. The Act of In- 
capacitation carried, 273. Conflict U>tween the 
Conventkjn and the Ixtrd III{;h (Vininii>»i«n«r 
Hamilton, 274. Tlie rarlbment adjourni-d. 286. 

Convocation; address of Parliament to >\illlam HI, 
to summon. W. Appointed to meet. S<'<3, Va\*. The 
cli-r^'y ill alfertod towards Kin;; William, '.ynf. Con- 
stitution of the Convocation. 373. The Couvoca* 
tions of Canterbury and York, 374, The two 
Ilousiti. 376. Klect ton of meniljers. .'i7i%. The Con* 
v<>cati«m meets, 377. Deveridp'*s Latin sermon, 
:i7>. Tlin Hiirh Church i«rty a majority In the 
Lower House, 378. The Kin;;'s warrant and mci»> 
Ka;^*. 3s(i. Difference between the two Houses, 8^. 
I*resents an addreifs to the Kind. v8<t. The liower 
IIitUM'! prrives nnnuina(Ceable. IU*}. Pmnv,;n<-«l. Sfi2, 

Conyn^ham, Sir Albert; his share in tin* Battle of 
the Do\ne, 4S0. Ills seat near the Uoyne, 477, 
4S0. 

Cork : its present state n*mpaivd with Its condition 
at the time of the Uevolation. 14(L Visit of James 
II. to. 14>>. 141. HesleiM bv .Marlliontnch. 520. 
The Ob I F(»i t. 62<). The i?ath«AlniI. 620. The MalL 
62IJ. <ir»flon {Street, 621. Capitulation of tlie 
Carrison. 62 i. 

Cornish, Henry: his attainder reverwd, 29S. 

Coronation of William and Mary, 100. The corona* 
tion medal. 102. 

Coronation Oath; discussion on the bill for settling, 
\)fi. Kevisal of the, by the Convention of Scot- 
laud, 232. 

Corpt.iration Act: bill for repelling; ihe, 94. Tlw 
debnte aiijnnmed and not revived. 94. 

Corporation Riil; introduce<linto the Commnns, 886. 
.SachevetvH-s clause, 31>9. Sir Kobort Howard's !»► 
lion, 3*.H). Tumultuous debate on the 1411, 402 
Tho rnlious clauses lost, 403. 

Corruption, imrllamontaiy ; rise and prr.gn« o( bi 
Kn^lnnd, 417. 

Corryarrick. 265, 258. 

Cosmas Attlcns; depriTatlon oC rsfa r red to^ 88. 

Cotton, Sir lloliert; his opinion on the Coronatlo* 
<>ith Bill. 99, note. 

Gonndl, Privy; the flrt(» of WUUam III iwon ta. 
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Oorenantera; dis(;aiit of rigid, at the rererence paid 
to tiie holldnys of tlio Church. l'J8. The Church 
clerjrynien " rabbleU" by thi» C4)Tenantew, 19"?. I'.VJ. 
Fears of the elder Covenanters rospectini; the pro- 
ceedings of their riotous brethren. "JIM). Their out- 
rages in Glas;^'ow. 2>)0. Their inflexible pertinacity 
of principle, 2U\ They threaten the life of Vis- 
count Dundee, 218, 219. Their singularly savage 
and implacable temper, 21S. The Covenanters 
from Ayrfihin^ and lianarkshire called to arms in 
Edinburgh. 222. Their discontent at the manner 
in which the Convention had decided the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical polity, 231. Their scruples 
ablaut taking up arms for King William. 269. Their 
deadly hatred of Dundee, 269. Their sufferinsrs at 
his hands, 269. Determination of the m^ority 
not to take up arms, 270. 

Coventry : ComniiKMoner of the Treasury, 22. 

Oane : bears a letter from James to the Scottish Oon- 
ventlon. 219. Admitted to the sitting, 2A). 

Crawfoni, Kirl of; appoint<^d President of the Scot- 
tish Parliament. 232. Ills rigid l'rL>sbyterbnLsm, 
2.53. His character, 23.'i. His poverty, 233. 

Creaglits, or Itapparees, of Ulster, 61.'». 

Cromwell, Oliver; his position in the government 
compared with that of a I'rime Minister, 22. His 
wisdom and liU^ralitv respecting the freedom of 
trade with Scotland, '201. 

Crone (a Jacobite meswnper from St. Germains) ; 
set.*! out with despatches from England, 454. IJe- 
trayed by his ronipanion. Fuller. 4or». Arrested, 
and l»roti'glit to Whitehall, 455. Brought to trial, 
456. 4G2. Found guilty. 463. Vi.siled by Secre- 
tary Nottingham in Newgate. 463. Uespit«Mi for a 
■week, 464. Brought bef'tre the Privy C^)uncll, to 
whom he fumishen important information, 404. 

Cross ti»Klfrey ; executed ns a traitor, 551. 

Crosses, fiery, in ."Scotland, 259. 

Crum, Castle of; b«!sii'god by Viscount Mountcashel, 
19.$. 

Cunil»erland, Dukedom of; given to Prince George 
of Denmark. I "2. 

Cnnnin;:han), Co ont-l; arrives at Londonderry with 
reioforeenii-nts f>r the garrison, 154. Treacher- 
ously dix-iu.tdtr'i by the governor. Lundy, from 
laiidin.', 154. .Sent to the Gate House. 181. 

Cutts, .liihn ; commands a regiment at the buttle of 
the iJoyne, 479. 

P'Aleml^rt. 76. 

Dalkeith, Karl of, son of the Duke of Monmouth; 
his marriage to the Lady Henrietta Hyde, 101, 
note. 

Dalrymple, family of; its talents, misfbrtunei and 
misdt'od.s, 209. 

Dairy mpl(s Sir Jamea, of Stair; chief adviser of 
William III. on Scotch matters, 209. Tales told of 
him. 210. His high attainments and station, 210. 
Sketch of his career, 210. His letter respecting 
the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland, 22S. Ap- 
polnt»:Hl President of the Court of Session, 233. 
Jealousy of the Club at his prosperity and power. 
273. lakes his place as l*resident of the Court of 
Ses.-«ion. 2'.'5. 

Dalrymple, Sir John; his services rewarded by a 
remission of the forfeiture of his father's estates, 
210. Ills talvnts and character, 211. Frames the 
re^M)lution of the Scottish Convention declaring 
the throne vacant, 226. Appointed a Commls- 
sioofr to carry the Instrument of government of 
th«' Scotch ( on Vent ion to London, 229. Appointed 
I/ord .Advocate, 2:'.3. Law aimed by the Oub at 
his father and him, 273. His answer to the as- 
perity of Montgomery, 527. 

Daly: one of the judges of the Irish Common Pleas, 
110. OtTendsthe lri.«sh House of Commons, 167. 

Dan by, Thoma.<(. F^rl of; his impeachment, 24. Ac- 
cepts the Pref'i<lency of the Council under William 
III.. 24. Public feeling regarding him, 24. His 
inveterate enmity to Halifax, 60. He withdraws 
ft^m Court, 60. Created Marquess of Caermarthen, 
102. See Cai'rmarthen, Marquess o£ 

Danish mercenaries at the battle of the Boyne, 480. 
Dreaded by the Irl.«h. 480, 484, 485. 

Dartmouth, George I.iegge, Earl of; takes the Oath 
of Allegiance to William III.. 36. His traitorous 
conduct. 451. Joins the Jacohite conspiracy. 551. 

Delamere, Henry Iktoth, Lord, 16. Appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 27. His character, 61. 
His jealousy of Mordaunt, 61. Resigns the Chan- 
oellorship of the Exchequer, 415. Created Earl 



of Warrington, 415. His bitter oomplainti^ 
415. 

Dennia. Saint, battle of; reference to, 81. 

De Iluyter. Admiral. 68. 

Derry. See Londonderry. 

Derry, Walker, lUshop of. See Walker. 

Devonshire; rising in. to repel ttie threatened inT»- 
sion of the French, 499, 600. 

Devonshire. WlULnm Cavendish, Earl of; appointed 
to the Ui;;h Stewardship, 29. His attachment to 
the lil)erti«^ of Kngland, 29. Absents himself 
from Parliament during the dlscusai^in on the Sa* 
CTHmenttl Teht, 94. Created a [(night of the Gar^ 
ter, 102. Case of, examined by the House of 
Iiords, 299. The sentence of the King's Bench 
reversed, 299. 

Diarmid ; the children of, 248. 250. 

Directory, the, of the Scottish Church, 528. 

Dispensing power, the, 386. 

DiS'teuters; the first legal indnlgence granted toi, 
64. Their gratitude for it, 66. Leniency with 
which they were regarded by Low Churchmen, 67. 
Peculiar grievances of their clenry, 74. The Act 
of Unif.>rmity. 74. The Five .Mile Act, 74. The 
Conventicle Act. 74. Their dread and aversion of 
Comprehension. 83. Influence of the dissenting 
minister over his flock, S.V Value of his positioUi 
in a worldly view, comp.^nd with that of a chap- 
lain of the Church <rf Kigland, 85. Attempt tf 
relieve the Di.ssenters from the. 86. 

Division lists; first printed and circulated, 412. 

Dodwell, Professor llenry; his absun.1 .'itt^mpts U 
distinguish U'tween the deprivations of l.''i59 and 
these of ir>89. 89. Includ«4«l I" the A.-t of Attain- 
der of the Irish Parliament, 175. Becomes a non 
juror. 357. His erudition, 357. His slnguUu 
works, 357. 

Dohna. Christophe Count de; his "M6molrea Orl- 
ginaux sur le Itdgne et la Cour de Frederic I., Rol 
de Pru-sse,-' quoted. 51, note. 

Donegal; the Konian Catholirs defeated at. 181. 

D.)n<»re, 477. Jamea takes his position at, 477. 

Dorset. Charl.»8 Sackville, J-larl of; appointed Lord 
ChamU rl.iin t^j WillUm III., 29. His generodtj 
to Dryden, 30. 

Douglas; great meeting of the Covenanters in tht 
parish church of, 269. 

Duuu'las, Andrew; Master of the Phoenix, assigta in 
relieving Londonderry, 188. 

Douglas, Jamng ; commands the Scotch Guards at the 
tiattle of the Br>yne, 479, 483. 

Dover, Henty Jermyn, Lord; accompanies Jamst 
IL to Ireland. 137. Receives William's promlM 
of pardon, 546. 

Dn>gheda, port of; 477. Its condition at present and 
at the time of the Revolution, 477, 478. Held hy 
James II.. 478. Surrenders to the English with- 
out a blow, 490. 

Dromore ; the I^rotestants make a stand at, 134. 

Drowes, river; Irish forces encamped on the. 192. 

Dryden, John ; deposed from the Laureateshlp, 30. 
Treated with generosity by the Lord Chamberlain 
Dorset, 30. His piteous complaints, 30. Con- 
tempt of the honest Jacobites for his whinings, 
30. His conversation with Charles II. abont 
poetry, 50. The origin of Dryden's medal, 60, 
note. His dedication to the play of Arthur, 602. 

Dublin ; TyrconnePs motto on the Castle flag, 128. 
Entry of James II. into, 142. Its condition at the 
time of the Revolution, 142. Ita present grac^Vil 
and stately appearance, 142. Wretched state of 
Dublin Castle. 14.1. The new buildings of Tyrcon- 
nel, 143. A proclamation issued convoking a 
Parliament, 143. Factions at the Castle, 14i. 
Alarm ot, at the news from the North. 195. The 
French soldiers billeted on Protestants in, 460. 
Fearful agitation in, on the news of the landing of 
William. 474. The Protestants fbrbidden to leaTO 
their homes after nightfidl, 474. The gaols and 
public buildings crammed with prisoners, 47^ 
Reports in the city respecting the battle of tho 
Boyne, 49i). The evil tidings reach the city, 480. 
Arrival of James and the remnant of the delbated 
army. 491. Evacuated by the French and Irish 
troops, 492. A prot islonal government formed to 
welcome King William, 492. William's entry Into 
the city, 403. 

Dnblln University; fellows and scholars cjeetsd 
from, and allowed as a fliTonr to depart in MUliAr 
178. ' 

Duinhe Wasael ; Highland tltla oC 240. 
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Dnleek, pasg of: orcupifd hj the Irivh, 4Sd, 489. 
And by the army of \ViUiRin, A\H). 

Damon t's Corps I'nivem*! Diplomat I'lue, 107, nots. 

Duncannon. fort of: tAken by AVilllam III., 607. 

DnnHad. the, 288. 303. 

Dundalk ; SchombtTg'ti entrenchments near. 330. 

DundMs John Gruliam, ViHcouiit ; his romroand of 
the t^ttidh tnxipH btatitmed near AVaterlord to 
oppose the Dutch, :!12. lilRcourflgH and military 
siliil, 212. His tTfopn diKlKind»Kl, 'J13. Ills re- 
ception by JamoK II. at Whittfhnll, 213. Greets 
William at i;t. James's, 213. Abiiurd story almut 
William III. and Dundtr, 213. noto. IK> returns 
to Scotland under an cM>cort of cavalry, 214. ]*re- 
\all8 on the Duke of Gordon to hold the Castle of 
Kdinliuri^h fi.r Kiiii< Jamis, 21. \ 217. His life 
threatened by tlie CoTenantfrs, 218. JJig i>nomy, 
^^ illiam Clf land. 218. Applies to the ConTeution 
fir assistanci'. 210. His flight from lidinbnrgh, 
221. His fuar of asftaifsi nation, 222. Succeeds in 
raising the clans hostile to the Campliells, 2^i9. 
Surprises Perth, and makes someAVhlgK^Qtleroen 

Erisoners. 259. Ills difflculties with the lliph- 
inders. 2U2. Tuuses of those dlflli'vlties. 202- 
266. Calls a Council of War to endeavour to in- 
duce the clans to submit to one command, 266. 
iSupported by the Lowland Lords, Dunfermline 
and Dunkold, 2<'>C. lielires to his country Rnt In 
i>cotland. 2oU. I^^ttrr fn>m James to him inters 
cepted, 2.'>6. Ordi-red to lie anvsted, 257. KscajH>s 
to the camp of ^lacdonald of Kopp«>ch, 258. ills 
proprnsal for plariu'.; the clans under one cum- 
mand rejected in council, 2(A Applies to King 
James fir a^iistance, 2>i8. The aMsiftance pro- 
mised. 2f^. The war susjiendi>d. 2*'iS. D«>adly 
batreil of the CoTenanters fi>r I)undet>. 260. Sum- 
mons thi* clans fur an exptHlltion to Athol, 278. 
tH'ts fiirth for Athr>I. 278. J{>incd br Cannon with 
th» Iri^li fxit. 27S. Arrives at Ulnir Castle, 279. 
IVfoats the Kin;:*s inops at Killiecrankie. 281, 
282. Mortally wounded. 2K3. Kfft-ct of his death, 
28:>. Ills burial plac\ 2W.. 

Dunfermline, James Scton, llarl of; supports Dun- 
dee. 2n<). 

Dunkeld; att.ick of the Highlanders on the Came- 
roni-tn regiment at. 2'.*2. 

Dunkeld, JamL-s tiuiloway, Lord; supports Dundee. 
206. 

Dnnlnp, the Presbyteri-in minister. 534. 

Duras. .Marshal ; his devastniiun of the ralatinatc,104. 

Durfey, Tom, 50. 

Dutch ; their joy and festivities on the accession of 
William III.. i4. Favours WstowjHl on those who 
stood bi;(best in the Kin':^ •■>>teom, 30. Thit 
Dutch army in Knpland suppn-si n the revolt of 
the so)dii>rs at Ipswich. 4.'t. 44. i'ref'Tenm of 
William III. for his Dutch favourites, 56. Their 
fidelity to hhn, 57. Dutch soldlors at the corona- 
tion of Willinni and .Mary. 101. UnCtvourable 
opinion entertained of them by the rreslivteiians, 
230, note. Their murmurincs at Wiliinnrs parti- 
ality for EuRlund, a'iS. Ill treat«"d by Torrinnrton 
at the Iwttle of Jleachv Head. 467. Their l.ravery. 
4<i7. Thi> Dutch Hlues at the battle of the Boyne, 
470, 481, 4S4, 485. 

Faster Monday; sittlu}? of Parliament on, 07. 

£k:cli>siastic^il polity; views of William III. re- 
Fpe<rlin^, 68. Opiniuns (.f the Earl of Nottingham 
concernintr, 71. 

Ecclesi-iNtical Commission; one issiutd, 3G3. Their 
proceedings, 365. 

Edinburgh: statn of. at tlio time of the Revolution, 
201. The Castle lifld by the Duke of (iordon fiir 
James II., 201. Tht» Colle^'e of JustIcL« disarm 
themselves on Williani's proelnnintion btinK 
issued. 201. Arrival of C^vonantMrs frnm the 
West, 201. Tlic DiFhop of Eillnbur»:h officiates at 
the Scottish Conventlnn, 21. 'i. Thi» t^astle sum- 
moned by the Convention to Mirrender, 217. Re- 
fusal ofGonlon to Fubmit to the summons. 217. 
The Earl rf I^even calls the people to arms. 223. 
Gordtm urp»M by the Jacobites to fim on t lie city, 
224. He refust-s, 224. William and Marj- pn>- 
rlaimed in KdinbnrL'b. 2'.r7. Formation of the 
"Club."2:«. The ToU-ooth, 249. Surrender of 
th.f Ca.Htle to Klne William's troops, 271. The 
ses<i»ii of i'atMameiit at Kdinburu'h, 272. Panic 
in Edinburifh at the news cf tlie battle of Killie- 
crankie. 285. Sittings of the Courta of Justice r»- 
•ommeuced, 205. 



Eland, Lord; his defenoe of his father Ualilai In tlie 
Commons, 319. 

Elections, Ckunmitteo of; appointed bj the beottii>h 
Convention, 217. 

Klliabeth, Queen ; Um schism of ber rwlgii, 83. Bar 
rejection of tlie bishops, 80. 

Elliot the Jacobite. 664. Arrested. 666. 

Ely, Bishop of; Joins the Jaeobite counpirMy, M2. 

Ely Cathedral, 43. 

EmiKratton of the English from Ireland, 113. 

EnKland: the Toleration Acta specimen of the p» 
cullar virtues and vices of English legiiJation, TAk 
The practical element always prevails in the Eni;* 
lish lefdslatnre. 76. Declares war afrainst Francei, 
108. DUcontent in Knghind at the Dews of Dm 
arrival of James in Irehind, 143. Kfli'ot ]*ixMluc*d 
in England at the news of the persecutions io 
Ireland, 170. Qoestion of a Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland raised, 2Ul. llatrvd of the 
English for the llighlanden in 1746. SU. ▲ 
strange reflux of public feeling In tbeir Ikvovr. 244. 
Concludes a treaty with the States General, Sjau 
A general fast proclaimed. 426. Alarming symp- 
toms of a Jacobite ovtbreak in the north of Kd(- 
land, 453. Danger of Invasion and insurrerllon, 
464. Ttiurrille's fleet in the Channel. 4M. Francv 
snccessfnl on land and at sea, 4G8. Alarm of 
England. 468. Spirit oftbe nation. 469. Antipathy 
of the English to the French, 460, 602. Attempt! 
of Tourville to make a descent on England, 49llw 
The country in arms. 600, 601. 

Enniskillen; one of the principal strangbolds of the 
Knglishry at the time of the Revolution, 117. Its 
situation and extent at that period. 117. Its 
lioasted Protestantism, 117. Its determination to 
resist Tyrronners two regiments Icing quartered 
on them, 117. Its arrangements fiM- defence, 118. 
Gustavns Hamilton appointed governor by bis 
townsmen. 118. Sends a deputation to tbe Earl 
of .Mountjoy, 122. Operations of the Irish tivops 
against the Ennlskilleners. 102. Keceivee as- 
sistance from Kirke, 193. Colonel Wolseley and 
Lieutenant Cblonel Deny, 193^ Defeat the Irish 
at Newton Butler. 104. Actions of the Enniskil* 
leners, 181, 182. Bravery of the RnniskiUen dr»> 
goons, 480. Their part In tbe battle «if tbe Boyni. 
486. 

Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, 227. 

Epl.«copalians of Scotland: tht^ir complaints, 6.17. 
Their contempt for the extreme Presbyterians, 637. 
See Clergy, Scottish; Presbyterians. 

Equity; gfradually shaping itself into a refined 
Hi'lenco, 28. 

Erne, Louich. 117, 118. 

Error, writs of, 800. 

Essex, Arthnr Capel, Earl of; Committee of tbe 
House of Lords to examine into the cireumstauoei 
ofhis death. 206. 

Estatoa of the Itealm; their annual grant respecting 
the government of the soldiery, 47. 

Eucharist: the question of the postnra at tbe. di^ 
cussed by the Ecclesiastical CommissloDers, 9S6. 

Euler, 70. 

Eustace; his Kildare men, 162. 

Exchequer. Ctiurt ot, in Ireland; Stephen RIee a|^ 

Cdnted Chief Baron of the, 110. Abuses of, under 
ice, 110. 
Excheriuer Chamber; coronation feast in the., 100. 
Exclusion Bill ; reference to tbe. On. 
£vertsi>n. Admiral of the Dutch auxiliary fleet; 
Joins Torrington at St. Helens. 4f4. Ilia Iwawry 
at the battle of Bcnchy Head, 4(7. TrnVtn the part 
of prosecutor at tbe trial of Torrington, 648. 

Farquharsons, tbe; thoir arrival at tbe camp at 
Ulalr, 288. 

Fast, public: proclaimed by Willlnm III.. 426. 

Fens: state of the. at the period of tlie Revolution, 
43. Their population, 4:(. 

Ferguson. Kulwrt; appointed to a slnecuro in tbe 
Excise, 32. His seditious character, 426. His ser- 
vices rewarded l>y government, 427. Eagerly wel- 
comed by the Jacobites, 427. Becomes agent be- 
tween James and Montgrmiery, 522. 

Feversham: ordera the disbanding ot tbe I0yal 
army. 212. 

Finch. Sir llenoage : his opinion on tbe Otkronatlon 
Oath BUI, 00, note. His attempt to defend bis 
conduct as counsel against Rnssel, 297. Reftual 
of the House to hear him, 287. 

Fitton, Alexander, Lord Chancellor of Inlaiid; Ui 
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cbaraeter, 100. His mode of dispensing jnstiee, 
109. 

Fitiwilliam. John, canon of Windnor; becomes a 
nonjuror, 358. Hit intimacj with Lord Runsell. 3'j9 

lire Mile Act; a grieranoe to the dissenting cler- 
KJ.74. 

Fleet the English; naral skfarmish between the 
English and Freneh fleets, 162. Battle of Beaehy 
Head, 467. 

Fletcher. Andrew, of Saltoun; extract from his 
work, 302, note. His erroneous political opinions, 
235. Joins the Club, 236. 

Fleuras. battle of, 468. The news carried to William 
in Ireland, 617. 

Forel(n> aUklrs ; direction of, renerred to himself by 
William III.. 23. Sir WUliam Temple, 23. Ably 
managed by William, 63. 

Fort William at InTemess built, 625. 

Fowler, Edward ; appointed one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 364. 

Foyle, rirer ; flocks of wild swans on the, 119. Bridge 
orer the, 120. Lord Oalmpy's encampment on 
the, 162. 

Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester; becomes a non- 
Juror, 361. 

France; European coalition against her aMendency, 
23. Declares war against the States General, 41. 
Her military greatness at the close of the 17th 
century. 45. A formidable enemy at the accession 
of W^llliam m., 59. Formation of the great co- 
alition against, 103, 338. War decUired ajralnst. 107. 
Assistance afforded by her to James II., 136. Choice 
of a Freocb ambassador to accompany James, 137. 
Naral skirminh between the English and French 
fleets, 162. War raging all round her, 338. Effect 
produced in France by the news of the battle of the 
Boyne, 493. 

Frankenthal, plains of; devastated by Marshal 
Duras, 104. 

Frazers, the, 268. Their arrival at the camp at 
Blair, 288. 

" French are coming," the cry, 470. 

French, the; their mean opinion of the Irish as sol- 
dierr, 610. The French army of Lewis XIV. corn- 
man: ed by Marshal Ilumieres, 339. Its skirmish 
with the Dutch and English at Waioourt, 339. 

Friday, Black. 90. 

Fuller, William (Jacobite Messenger); bis early life, 
463, 454. Sent from St Germalns with Jacobite 
despntches to England, 454. Betrays the cause of 
the Jacobites, 455. 

Fyne, Loch, 260. ' 

Gaels. See Highlanders. 

Galley slaves, 448, 501. An incident related of one, 

501. 
Galleys, the French, 448. Character of their crews, 

448. 449, 502. 
Galmoy, Lord; his part in the siege of Londonderry, 

162. 
Gardening; a fiivourite amusement of William m., 

64. The Gardens of Hampton Court, 54. 
Garry, the river, 276, 279. 
Garter, the, given by James II. to Lansun, 136w 
GeorRe II. ; nicknamed the Butcher. 244. 
George IV. ; his court at Ilolyrood, 246. 
George, Prince of Denmark ; created Duke of Cum- 
berland, 102. Offers to accompany William to 

Ireland, 461. Unpolitely treated by William, 462. 
George, Prince of Ilesse Darmstadt; his share in the 

battle of the Boyne, 480, 481. 
Germanic federation ; joins the great coalition, 103. 

Manifesto of, declaring war against France, 107. 
Germany, Emperor of; concludes a treaty with the 

States General, 338. 
Gibbons, Grinling; his carvingsat Hampton Court, 54. 
Ginkell, General; sent to suppress the revolt of the 

Scotch regiments at Ipswich, 43, 44. His share in 

the battle of the Boyne, 479. Accompanies the 

King to the siege of Limerick, 612. 
Glasgow : the cathedral attacked by the Covenanters, 

200. Extent of the town, 204. Archbishop o^ 

224,226. 
Glengariff, pass of, 116. 
Glengarry ; his quarrel with a Lowland gentleman, 

624. 
Glengarry; Its state at the time of the rerolntion 

oompanad with its present condition, 259. 
Glenroy, Lake of, 265. 
Gloucester, William, Duke of (son of the Prinoeu 

Anne) ; his birth and baptism, 808. 



Godolphin, Sidney; nominated Commissioner of tha 
Treasury, 28. His usefulness, 28. Hated by his 
colIesKUos, 61. His superiority over them in finan- 
cial knowledge, 61. His retirement from the 
Treasury, 423. 

Goldsmith, Oliver; his dislike Ibr the Highlands of 
Scotland at the time of the Revolution, 237. Hbi 
comparison of Holland with Scotland. 238, note. 

Gordon, Duke of; prevailed on by Dundee and Bal- 
carras to hold the Castle of Edinburgh fbr King 
James. 214, 217- His communication with Dun- 
dee, 222. Requested by the Jaoobltes to fire on 
the city, 224. His refusal, 224. Besieged in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, 271. Polite and facetloua 
messages between the besiegers and the besieged, 
271. Surrenders the Castle to William's troops. 278. 

Gormanstown, Lord; his part in the siege of Lon- 
donderry, 162. 

Government ; the Whig theory of, 20. The first, of 
William III., 23. General mal-admlnistratlon from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, 57. Absurd 
theory of; as taught by the clergy of the time of 
the Revolution, 347. 

Grace, Act of; the, of William III. Ibr political of- 
fences, 442. Distinctions between an Act of Graoe 
and an Act of Indemnity, 443. The Act passed, 
443,446. 

Grafton, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of; rumours of his 
determination to join his uncle at Saint Oermain& 
36. Takes the Oath of Allegiance to William and 
Mary, 36. Carries the King's crown at the coro- 
nation, 100. Has the colonelcy of the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards conferred on him by William, 
619. Aocompanim Marlborough on his pxpedition 
to the south of Ireland, 620. Struck down at th* 
assault on Cork, 620. 

Gramels, the lost epic Latin poem of Phillipps, 260^ 
note. 

Granard, Lord: one of the Peers of James's Irish 
Parliament; enters his protest against the repeal 
of the Act of Settlement, 171. 

Grants, the. 268. Join Mackay. 261. Their territory 
Invaded by the Camerons, 267. Join Sir Thomas 
Livingstone against the Hiiriilanders, 524. 

Gustavus, King of Sweden, 49. 

Gwyn, member of the House of Commons, 94, notaw 

Habeas Corpus Act; suspension of the, 47. Saroaan 
and Invective caused by the measure, 48. 

Hales, Sir Edward ; his impeachment Ibr high tre»> 
son, 394. Committed to the Tower, 895. 

Hallfiix, George Savlle, Marquess of; his part In tho 
proclamation of William and Mary, 13. His re- 
mark on the reactionary feeling of the people, 20. 
Takes charge of the Privy Seal, 25. Public fiselinff 
r^arding him, 25. Declines the offer of the GreM 
S<ml1, 28. His alarm at the revolt of the soldiers 
at Ipswich, 42. His antipathy to Danby, 59. Load 
of public business impowed on him, 60. His dis- 
tractions, caused by the jealousies and quarrels of 
his subordinates, 61. 62. Not in the list of promo- 
tions at the coronation, 103. His cautious policy, 
103. (^umnious accusation brought against him, 
123. Attacked by Howe in the House of Com- 
mons, and by Monmouth in the Lords. 816, 817. 
His letter to Lady Russell, 318. Absolved by a 
majority of the Commons, 319. Retires trom the 
Speakership of the House of Lords, 883. Examined 
by the Murder Committee of the House of Lords, 
895. Defended by Seymour In the Lower House 
against the attacks of John Hampden, 897. Abate- 
ment of the animosity of the House against him, 
398. His resignation of the Priry Seal. 414. His 
retirement from public business artftiUy alluded 
to by Dryden in the dedication to Arthur, 502. 

Hamilton, Duke ot supported by the Whigs in the 
Scottish Convention, 215. His character, 210. 
Elected president of the Convention, 216. His 
fierce address to the members of the Oonrention, 
222. Declared Lord High Commissioner of Scot- 
land, 232. His discontent, 272. His refusal to 
pass the Acts of the Convention, 274. His fiilse, 
greedy character, 525. Saying of King William 
respecting him, 625. His indignation at the pass- 
ing of the clause of the bill Ibr fixing the ecclesi- 
astical constitution of Scotland, whieh sanctioned 
the acts of the Western fluiatles, 630. 

Hamilton, Anthony; severely wounded at the battle 
of Newton BnUei, 104. 

Hamilton, Ottstarus; appdnted fOTomor of Siiiil» 
klllen,118. 
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HamUtoQ, RIchRrd; hi« foroign military ierrlce, 
125. m» dMlnnuishcKl wit. 12:>. 8wnrn of the 
Irish Privy Council, l'_V>. Sent to nt'jfritint** with 
Tyrconnel, 120, His perflJy. 12fi, 127. His march 
Into IJldttT with an army. IW. Terror of hin 
sami>. VM. Marrhttfi apninKf the Protest-ints of 
the North, 140. Ko^i^n .iiul Maumont plai-e<l orer 
Lis hoail, 1(>2. AppTiinti'ii fcerond in coninianii at 
the i<ii-,!H of liondonderry, 150. TbI((>jk llic ciilff 
cijntm.ind at the dc.ith of M.tnmnnt, liX). Siiit< r- 
Pedfd In tlx* fhiof ci.>mnianil by Count iU-Mii. W\. 
1tos**n roonlled, and IInunlton*a;imin .issuuies tlie 
I'hief command. 1^5. lli^ tricIvK and Him to difi- 
c«iuru}i^ the bt>«I«'<*e(i. l&ii. His •.hnrt' In th«» haltle 
of thi" Ikjyne. 4S4, 4'%.>. Woundi-d. tilicn jirisonrr, 
and I'foufrht bi-fore ^Villiam, 4s7. 

Il.imiltou, the Key. Andrew, of Knnisliillen, US, 
note. 

HiimiNlen. John; prcfiides at a rnmmittee to present 
an nddreM to William ill. on the K'lrKiritie* of 
LeKi.4 of Franre, los. lUn power and prt»i«p<Tity, 
30<i. IIIa maioToIoniH'. t!fjf>. His disjrrnceful np- 

iH-arance l>efon> tho .M«idi>r Couiniittet^ of tlie 
loufio of r^nl;!, ot*?. I lis Mil IT ftpeecl) in a com- 
mittee of the whole Iloune of Commons. .7J7. Kx- 
eluded frf>m tlie nfW IIou*(u of Commons at the 
peneral election of IttJO. 41 :J. 

Ila III |i«li*n. Ki«- hard; npixiinted a Commissioner of 
IheTn-asury, 27. His oi'jeet ions to Aaron Smith 
II*- Solicitor to tiie Tn\nhury. :i2. Appointed Chan- 
r«'llor of the Kxrhe<iuer, 422. 

IlamptoQ Court: n'mov.'ii of theConrt to. BJJ. The 

fhiliiiM of Cardinal W('N«v, M. The pardens and 
.uiidin^TBof WillUm III.*. M. 

IlarlNird. Williuni, meni>>er for Launrt'ston; Informa 
the House <if the rt'T«)lr of tlin So* teh tro<ip<. 42. 

ll.-irlr.t-: th<« ImkiTS of the Court of Charles II., r.S. 

II.iMinss'w n^jiuii'nt, 277. Irn uni-rokiin onler at 
l\ii1i.vr.nnkie, 2^2, 284. At thu Iwttlo of the 
lJ«iYne, 470. 

*^ Ht^ar, hear." orifjin of, in Pari lament. ."Jo. 

Heiirth money, or chimney tax; Its unfitirneM, 00. 
AIioHhIk^ at the nnuestof >VilIiam III., 40. 

ne)irid«>ji; pA.<f>«!!<»ionH of (he Macdonaldfi In the, 
2 IX. 

lliiilrllieri:: ditctroycd hy the French under Mar- 
i-lial l)uni», 1(1.'). 

IleiiiNiUH, Anthony, Pinslonary of Holland. f<Z. 
C:iu<e8 of tl»e aTersitm mith whiirh lie n.«!:nrtlcd 
Trance. C:'. Hin c«irri>iK»ndenre wltli Williant 
III., ('4. Hit) imiiortau<-e after the de.ith of Wil- 
liam. ('4. 

Hendi-rs^n. Major; take!( the command of the Ca- 
nnon mians after the de:itb of Colonel Cleland. 293. 
Mortally wounded. 20::. 

Hii'l-ert, Arthur. Hear .\dminil of Knuland: ap- 
]>ointi>ii flr8t Commi<isioner of tin* Ailiniralty. 27. 
His i»ervi<v."i to his countrv. 27. Skirmislien wiih 
til" French li«'et In Uantry Bay. lt'.2. Vote of 
tliankfl to Herliert ]ia)tK>d. Hiii. Keturn.H with his 
Fiiuadron to Portsmoatli. 'tOt'-. 

H. wwn: the Scotch fanatic «)f I<ondonderry, 15S. 

lllfki-N. (ioor,^e. Dean of Worcester: 1iwnmi!« a non- 
juror. iWii'». His li'-amlnt;. IJTm. lUn views of pen- 
sive olietlience, 355. His brother John, 355. His 
I'ifTotry. 355. 

Hii-lsHS. John, 355. 

Ui:.ili Chun'h party: the, of the reijm of William 
ill.. 64. Orl;rln of thu ti-rm, G4. Tendernewt of 
their retrani for Janios IT.. 05. Their dista.«te for 
the Articles. 82. Their li anini: towardR Arminian- 
l<ni. 82. Tlieir numerical stn>n>;th in the House 
of Commons, 97. Tlie Hi;:h Chufh clerjry divided 
on tlie subject of the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Alii-Kiance. 342. They constitute a mnjority »»f the 
1/iwer House of Convi^cation, ."hH. Their refus.il 
to deliberate on any plan of c<.-mpreheiisi'in. 3^0. 

Ui^'h Commission Court. 10. Its dtH-reeH every 
where acknowledf^ to !»<• nulliti(>s. 2118. 

niKhlands; breaking; out of war in the. 230. Their 
Ktuteat that period, 230, 2.''>7. Captain Hurt's dit- 
KTiptions of them. 237, 238. Oliver Goldsmith's 
ojiinion of them. 237. Hardships endured by tra- 
vellers In, 240. The politics of the Highlands not 
uudi'rsto«vl |iy the (rovemmeut, 2*31). Viscount 
Turlwt, 20*). Smallness of the sum required to 
settle the disc«mtented, 261. Poverty of the Celtic 
rhieC*. 201. Mackay'a indedslve campalfcn In the 
Ili^chlands, 201. The war suspended, 2C8. The 
Cameronian regiment raised, 270. The war breaks 
out again, 277. Shut out by a chain of posti from 



the Lowlands. ZU. The war ncommoiirrd, A23 
Buchan surprisiii, and the war extinrulshed. 524. 

Highlanders; their chiirscti'rlMtka at the time of tha 
devolution. 239. Their religion at that period. 
240. Their dwellings. 210. Their vlrtae*. 241. 
Ixift V courtesy of Dieir chlefli. 242. Value of theb 
facuitles If developtHl by rivlllsatloii. 242. Qm* 
tempt of the Lowlanders fi>T them, 243. The poem 
*^How tlie first liielandDian waa made.*' lISw 
Th> Ir cmplete subjugation in 1745, 244. Hatred 
ctf the po|)ular« of liondon for the very sight of the 
tartin. 244. Stranjo* n-flux of feeling in'Knsland 
In Avour of the nU'hlaDdeni, 244. Applann 
given to Celtin manners rustonis. and literatim^ 
245. Peculiar naturv of Jacfibithni in tlio High- 
lanils, 24«i. Tyranny of clan over rlan, 247. Jea- 
lousy of the ascendiMicy of the Campbella. 349. 
The battle i f Inverloehr. 240. The ^larqve^oC 
Anryie. 249. Kxeeiitlon of lils kd Karl Archibald, 
240. His grandson, 260. Tlie Stewarts and Mae- 
naghtens, 2i^0. Alarm of the chleflalDR at fba 
restoraticn of tho ;-«twer of Argyle. 250. et acq. 
The M.icleans. the Cameron*, and I/)rhlel. 251. 
Insurrection of the clans hostile to the OampKelh, 
2^'>0. Ilie gathering at Liw-haUT. 259. MUllary 
character of the Hi;>hlanden(. 2t^2. et seq. Want 
of harmony nm< ii^t the clans when under on« 
command, 2>.'4, 2t'5. Qtuirrils amongst them, 2efli 
Their conduct at the lattle of KiUleeninkiti, 281. 
2K2. Iletire to the Ca>tle of nialr. 286. Arrival 
of reinforcements at the ramp at llUrir. 288. Ge- 
neral Cannon's difficulties. 2S0. Their aturli on 
the CanuTonian regiment at Punkeld repnbed, 
2^8. 2S0. Dbisolution of the Hli:hland army, 2M. 
Surjtrised and rr-uted at StnitlisiieT. 624. 

Hi;;hwaymen. in tlK* time of Willlain III.. 50. 

Hill : left In command of Fort William atlnvemeBi 
525. 

H(Hl):eft. Colonel KolK'rt; his gallantry at the ildr> 
n>ish of Walconrt. 330,340. 

H()1ld:iys of tlie Church, amient ; held in dlsgmt hy 
rkld'Coveminters. 108. 

Holland: rejoldnfis in, on the accession of WUIIam 
III.. 14. Kxpenses of her (-^cpHdltkin under WU- 
liani III. n*itald to her. 4(L War derlami against 
h«>r by France. 41. The KnglUh cnntlngent. undei 
the Count Sdiomlier^. 41. Natural rpf^fntmcntof, 
at the conduct of Torrlngton towards the Dutch 
flt^'t at Ik-achy Head. 471. A special ambassador 
F>>nt to assuagi' her anger, 471. 

HolLiiid House; the temporary residence of William 
anti Mar}', 50. 

Holt, Sir John; appiMnteil Chii^ Justii-o of tl« 
King's IV>nch, 20. His opinion ruapecting the 
revenue of James II., oS. 

Holynxid I'alait). 245. 

IIoiMlekoeter. tlM> painter. .M. 

Hopkins, Kxeklel, Jiishop of Londonderry, 1«jOL 
Preaches the doctrine of nnnreslstance, 12Q, 12L 
W ithdraw.s fntni the «'lty. i;i8, 

Hounslow. the troops at: reviewed by Queen Maty, 

:oo. 

IIousi> of Commons: the Convention turned Into ■ 
Parliament. 32. The Convention of lOiiU enrnraivd 
with tlkat of li80, 34. Discuoskm on the hill de> 
daring the Convention a I'iarllamont. 34. Tasiet 
the bill. 30. Thf.> Oath of Alle)clanc«, 36. Power 
of the House over the supplies, 3S. Dtsenndlim 
respoi-ting hearlh money. 3o. Pasaes a grant ftir 
repaying the I'nlted Province* the cspensea of 
William's exni>«lliion, 40. Alarm rwperting the 
defection of the Sottish reirlmentaat Iptcwich, 43L 
Passes the first Mutiny Kill, 46. 8w>pends the 
Ilabi«s Corpus Act. 48. Views of the Iloase re- 
specting the Sacramental Test 94. Leave iriven to 
bring In a till for repealing the Corporathn Arl^ 
94. The debate adjourned and never tv\ Ived. 9L 
Carries a clause In the bill for st>tlllttg the aathi 
of fealty comnellini; the clergy to take tho cnths, 
07. Passes the bill Ibr settling the Coronation 
Oath, OS. Its address to the King on the hartttrl^ 
ties cmnmltted hy Lewis of Franee In tlie i*a]atl- 
nate. 108. Invertlvei applied to him, I08L Ita 
munificent relief afforded to the Protestant fbgl* 
fives from Ireland. 180. Bringa In a bill Ibr T»- 
verhing the Bt>n fence on Oatea, ,K>3. CVmfcrvocv 
with the Lords, 304, 306. The bUl dronpeC aiML 
Remonstrance sent to the Lords on tMr naeom^ 
teouabehav tour to tlkcCommona, 306b TheBiHflir 
RIghta passed, 306. RcjeetloD of an amendmaBt 
of the Lords, 807. DiepntM raipactlBC tkt BUI «r 
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Indemnity. 308. The bill allowed to drop, 310. 
Resoiuiioa of the House that a pardon cannot be 
allowed to bar a parliamentary iuipearhment, 316. 
Its ^raat to Schonilierg, 321. Its votes of supply 
for cnrryinj; on the war in Ireland and against 
France. 384. Inquiry into naval abuses, 386. 
Violence of the Whii,C5, 303. Impeachments, 394. 
The Corporation Bill brought In, 398. Great muster 
of both parties for discu5isinK the bill, 401. Tu- 
multuous debate, 402. The two obnoxious clauses 
lost, 4<.)3. The Indemnity Bill brought forward 
again, 402. The ri.se and progn^s.<i of parliamentary 
corruption in England, 417. Settlement of the 
revenue. 4*28. Bill for d<>claring all the arts of the 
late Tarliament to be valid. 437. The Abjuration 
Bill, 43U. An Act of Grace read and pas.sed. 442, 
445. The Parliament prorogued, 445. Reassem- 
bled, 544. A bill introduced, appr)inting Com- 
missioners to examine and state the public ac- 
counts. r»45. The Ways and Means, 545. A bill 
confiscating the estates of the Irish rebels brought 
in and pas.<!ed, 646. The bill withdrawn in the 
Lords. 547. 
House of Lords: visited by William Til., 34. Wil- 
liam's assent to the l)ill declaring the Convention 
a Parliament, 35. The Oath of Allegiance, 36. 
Discussion respecting hearth money, 39. I'asses 
the first Mutiny Bill, 47. Suspends the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 43. The valuable, but neglected. 
Archives of the House, 80, note. Bill for settling 
the Gatbs of Allegiance and Supremacy. 87. Re- 
jection of a motion for the altolition of the Sacra- 
mental Test, 94. Debate on the Comprehension 
Bill, 94. Discussions and conferences on the bill 
for settling the oaths of fealty, 98. Passes the bill 
for settling the Coronation Oath, lOO. Commits 
Gates to the .Marshalsea for breach of privilege, 
301. Takes the opinion of the Judges on Gates's 
case. 301. Refu<seH to reverse his sentence, 302. 
A bill brought into the Commons annulling the 
senteniv, 303. The committer appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances attending the death 
of Kssex, 2t«3. Reverses the sentence on the £arl 
of Devonshire, 299. Sentence of Titus Gates 
brought l)eforo it by writ of error, 300. Embar- 
rassment of the House. 304. Conference with the 
Commons, 3o4, 305. The bill dropped, 306. The 
Bill of nights pas.«ed by the Commons, 306. The 
Lords' amendment. 307. Retirement of Hali&x. 
384. The House appoints a Comm{tt<>e of Murder, 
3^. Bill introduced de«-Iaring all the acts of the 
late Parliament to be valid, 436. A second Abjura- 
tion Bill introduced into the House of Lords. 441. 
An Act of Gmce read and passed. 443-445. The 
Parliament prorogued, 445. Reassembled, 644. 
The bill for confiscating the estates of the Irish 
rebels withdrawn, 646. 
Howard, Sir Robert; his noble birth, 303. His bad 
poetry, 303. Calls the attention of the House of 
Commons to the unjust decision of the Lords re- 
specting the sentence on Gates. 303. His motion 
on the Corporation Bill, 399. Uis clause lost on 
the debate, 4U3. 
Howe, John, or "Jack Howe;" appointed Vice 
Chamberlain to the Queen, 31. His singular cha- 
racter, 31. Proposes to send the Dutch soldiers to 
suppress the revolt of the Scotch regiments at 
Ipswich, 42. His advocacy of strong measures for 
Ireland, ISO. His intemperate motion in the 
House, 315. His attack on Caermarthen, 316. 
And on Halifax, 316. 
Huguenots in exile in Holland; their joy on the 
accession of William and Mary. 14. Regiments 
of, raised in England to accompany Schomberg to 
Ireland, 319. Their conspiracy at Dundalk, 331. 
Their share In the battle of the Boyne, 480, 483, 
486. 
Hume, Sir Patrick; his character after his return 
from exile, 235. He joins the '*Club" in Edin- 
burgh, 235. 
Hnmieres, Marshal ; his army near the Straits of 

Dover, 473. 
Hyde, L«lv Henrietta : her attendapce at the corona- 
tion of William and Mary, 100. Married to the 
Earl of Dalkeith, 101, note. 

Impeachment, parliamentary ; resolution of the 
House of Commons that a pardon cannot be 
pleaded in bar of impeachment, 816. 

Indemnity. Bill of; disputes in Parliament abont, 
808. Suffered to drop, 310. Debates on the^ r»> 
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newed, 403. The mock Bill of Indemnity for 
King James, 404. DifTerenue l>etween an Act of 
Indemnity and an Act of Grace, 443. 

Independents; large numbers of, at the period of 
the Revolution, 84. Their views respecting the 
sovereignty of every congregation of believers, 84. 

Indulgence, Declaration o^ 19. Gratitude of the 
Di.ssenters fur the. t>6. 

Innocent XI. ; his death, 341. His strange fiite, 341. 
Effect of his death, 34L 

Inverary Castle, 260, 252, 275. 

Inverlochy, battle of. 249. 

Inverness; founded by Saxons, 264. Insolence with 
which the burghers were treated by the Mae* 
donalds, 264, 255. The town threatened by Mae- 
donald of Keppoch. 255. 266. Settlement of the 
dispute, 258. Fort William built and garrisoned, 
624. 

Invernesshire; possessions of the Blacdonalds io 
the, 248. 

lona. island of; 264. 

Ipswich ; revolt of the Scottish regiments at, 41. 

Ireland ; state of, at the time of the Revolution, 109. 
The civil power in the hands of the Roman C»> 
tholics, 109. Lord Deputy Tyrconnel, 109. The 
Courts of Justice, 109-111. The Municipal institu- 
tions, 111. Boroughs, 111. Aldermen and she- 
rlfEB, 111. The military power in the hands of the 
Papists, 111, 112. Mutual enmity between the 
Englishry and Irishry, 112. Panic among the 
Englishry, 113. Emigration fh>m Ireland to Eng- 
land, 113. An illustration of the general state of 
the kingdom, 113. Infested with wolves at the 
time of the Revolution, 114. Musterings of the 
Englishry, 116. Conduct of the Ennlskilleners, 
117. Alarm of the people of Londonderry, 119. 
ESisct of the news of the Revolution in, 122. 
31ountjoy sent to pacify the Protestants of Ulster, 
122. William III. opens a negotiation with Tyi^ 
connel, 124. Tyrconnel determines to raise the 
Irish, 126. Sends secret instructions to offer Ire- 
land to the King of France, 127. Arming of the 
whole kingdom, 127. Habits of the Irish peasant, 
128. Exhortations of the priests to their flocks to 
prepare for battle with the Saxon, 128. The Irish 
army, 128. General arming, 128. The country 
overrun with banditti, 129. Barbarity and filthi- 
ness of the Rapparees. 131. Landing of James at 
KinsalH, 140. His entry into Dublin, 142. The 
two fiictions at the Castle, 146-148. James's jour- 
ney to Ulster, 150. The country impoverished, 
150, 151. Londonderry besieged, 169, et seq. Cha- 
racter of the Irish gentleman of the period cf the 
Revolution, 165. A Parliament convened by James 
in Dublin, 163. Acts passed for the confiscation 
of the property of the Protestants, 167. Excuses 
for the bigot legislators, 168. Distrust of the Irish 
for James, 172. Issue of base monev, 172. Cruel 
persecution of the Protestants in Ireland. 177, 178. 
Their escape to England, 170. Alarm in Dublin 
at the news from Londonderry, 188. The siege of 
Londonderry raised, 191. The battle of Newton 
Butler, 194. 195. Preparations for a campaign in 
Ireland, 319. Landing of Schomberg in Ireland, 
322, 327. State of the country, 322. Causes of 
the defeats and disgraces of the Irish troops, ^4. 
Schombeiv's operations, 327. Inquiry of the 
House of Commons into the conduct of the war In 
Ireland, 887. King William determines to go 
hhnself to Ireland, 410. Preparations in England 
for the first war, 446. The administration of 
James at Dublin, 446. Condition of the country 
according to Lauzun, 460. Its state along the 
march of WillUm III., 476. The batUe of the 
Boyne, 483. Flight of Jaraee to France, 492. Sur- 
render of Waterlbrd to William. 607. The Irish 
army collected at Limerick, 608. Discontent of 
the French, 609. 8ie«e of Limerick, 618. William 
returns to England, leaving a commission to 
govern Ireland, 618, 619. Marlborough's expedi- 
tion to the south of Ireland. Sails, 619. Cork 
taken. 620. Kinsale siurrenderi, 62L 
Irish Night, the, 310. 
Islay, the abode of Celtic royalty, 254. 
Isles, Lordship of the; claimed t^ the Macdonalds, 
263. 

Jacobites ; their straggles against the bill Ibr dedar* 
Ing the Convention a Parliament 34, 86. Their 
agitation on the passing of the hill, 80. nislr 
spirit broken bj the dafteilon of B^nour, ST. 
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Many of them arretted nnd confined, 47. Sub- 

gnslon of the Habeas Corpus Act, 48. Strong 
»Iing agidnst th« Jacobite priests in the Uoum 
of CominonH, VJ. Jacobite Lords at the con»iiati(in 
of William and Slary. 100. Their scurrility and 
sarcasm on the coronation of 'William and Mary, 
lul. Extract from one of tth>lr lampoons. 1U2, 
note. Difference between Knglish and IrlFh Ja- 
onbitism. 145. Jacobite pamphlets in fitTOur of 
James, 179. The Jacobites of the Scottish Con- 
Tention, '215. Thoir detorminatiou to oppose the 
Estates by force, '221. Their defrigns frustrated, 
222, 223. Arrival of the Duke of Queonsberr.v in 
Edinburgh, 22:). Thev request tlie Dulie of Uni^ 
dnn to fire on Edinburgh, 224. His refusal. 224. 
Their spirit quelled. 224. Peculiar nature of Jaoib- 
lti«m in the Highlands, 246. Their disirunt at the 
contents of the letters from James to Dundee and 
Balcarras, 257. The Duke of Gordon surrenders the 
Castle of Edinburgh to William's troo]ts, 272. Ja- 
cobite imputations on !Marlborough, 34(). The non- 
jurors, 344. 348. Accessions to the strength of 
the Jacobite party, 427. Their hopes from Wil- 
liam's journey into Ireland, 427. Their plans, 
451. Their cause Iwtrayed by Fuller, 455. Th«>ir 
dismay, 455. Their anxiety at the trial of Croue, 
462. Clarendon, another noted member nf thnir 

?<rtv, arrested and lodged in tlie T»>wor, 4fM. 
hreatened Invasiitn of the French. 4r<S, 409. 470. 
Dangers of the Jacobites. 471. Character of tlio 
Jawbite press, 503. Methods of distributing their 
protluctions. 504. Tht» Jacobite Form of I'rayer 
and llumi1iati«>n after the l<attle of the Boy'ne, 
504. Jacolite intri;;ues with Montgomery, 522. 
Their army routed at Strathspey, 524. Forswear 
thoraselveH. 520. Find themselves in a minority. 
526. Their rage, 527. Their attack on that clause 
of the l>ill for establishing the ecclei^kistical consti- 
tution of Scotland, which sanctioned the acts of 
the Wentern IHnatics, 530. Their coalition with 
tho Club dissolved, 632. Letter from Mary of 
Modena to the Club, 532. Formation of a Jacobite 
conspiracy, 551. Meeting of the Iteding conspi- 
rators, 552. They determine to send I^'ston to 
St. (lermnins, .'>53. Papers entrusted to him. 554. 
Infurmntion of the plot given to Caermarthen, 
&5.>. Prvston and his men arrested, 556. The 
Jacobites terrorstricken, 557. 

James L; gives the site of Derry to the Corporation 
of Lundon, 118. His treatise on the Pope as Anti- 
christ. 3S5. 

Jiames II.; reactionary feeling in his favour, 18. 
This feeling extinguished by himself, 20. Discus- 
sion res|)ectintr his revenue while on the throne. 
37. Amount of his revenue. 37. His civility to 
those who did not cross him. .'iO. Maladminis'tr.v 
tion during liis r^ign. b'<. His correcti(»n of Mime 
of tlie gross abuses of the navy, 5S. HIii pusilla- 
nimity nnd de|»endeuce on France, 58. Tender- 
ness with wliirh he was n>irarde<l during his exile 
by tlie llijrh Church mrty. Co. His piUntus 
a'ppcals to Menna ana Madrid, 106. Places 
the civil and niilltarv power in the hands of the 
Papists in Jn>1nnd. l(rti-H2. Mount joy and Rice 
sent from Tyramnel to bin), 127. C.iuses Mount- 
joy to 1n> sont to the Ilastile. i:'!5. He deteniiliies 
to go to In*land. 1''<5. Assistance affrnled to him 
by U'wis. VM\ I'oniforts ]ireii.'tre<l for him on the 
\ovagH, i;j6. Pnv« bis farewell visit to Versaille.i. 
V)i:'. S'tsout fttrHrest, i:i7. His retinue. 137. 138. 
The Count of Avanx cbj>sen as ambassador to 
Rccomixiny James to In-l.md, Hh. Lands at 
KlnKife, 140. Le.irnH that his c.tuse is prosper- 
ing. 140. Ihroo>eds to Ci-rk, 14o. Tyiconn«»l arrives 
there. 141. U-aves Cork for Dublin, 141. His 
jirotfress, 142. Kea'-hei Dnhlin. 142. His entry 
int.. the city, 142. 14:i. Holds a Privy Council, 
148. Issues a proclam.itinn crinvoking a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, 14.3. Fs'tions at Dublin Castle. 
144. He determines to go to Ulster, 140. His 
journey to Ulster. 160. Reaches Charlemont, l.'»0. 
Arrives at Omagh. 160. Alarming information 
reaches liim. 151. He determines to prtx-ej'ii to 
Londonderry, 152. Approaches the walls of liOn- 
donderry, and his staff fln-d on. 1,'.5. Summons 
the inhabitants to surrender. \^>V. Their refuKtI. 
150. Returns to Dublin and entrusts the siege to 
his oflflcers, 159. Orders a To Di*um for the naval 
skirmish in Hantry Day, 1«^1. M(vting of tho 
Parliament of Jam** in Dublin, 16:i. Hiii spi-ech 
from the thron«| ICO. Little in n mmon between 



him and hli Paritamnit, 1(0. Pennlta t1i« rvyral 
of the Art of Svttiemeut. 171. Givrn hk« n-liicUat 
consent to the gr>!«t Act of Attainder. 174. Fr»- 
mgues the Parliament, 176, tUhei produced la 
England by the news fit>in Tivland. 171^. IM. 
James's alarm at the news from l>>udond«rTy. HA 
His indignation at the crvelty of Coaut Kowa. 
185. SiegH of Londrmderry nbtd, 191. Uatile cf 
Newton Butler, 194, IM. Ills conaternatioa. IM- 
The Caitle of Edinburgh bald f>r him by th« 
Duke of Uordon, 201. His aganta in Scotland, 
Dundee and lialearras, 212. Seuds a letter to tka 
Estates of Scotland. 219. Ills letter r««d. 2». 
Their resolutions that be had ibrfalTcd his crown, 
226. His letters to Dundee and Bairanaii tBtcr* 
c«>pted. 25tV. AppHcathin from Dundc« lor aastat- 
ance in tho Highlands. 280. Jamvs sank la d» 
spoudency at the news fron the north of IreiaadL 
322. Atrocious advice of Avaux, 32S. JkTaaa'a 
advice reji'cted, "23. Jamas'a prriip*«ti bc^a to 
brighten, 324. Dismla^ea ^lelfort. and glw* tba 
seaU to Sir R Ichard N agle^ 826. Lmvmi DubUa te 
encounter Schoniberg. :t27. ColltYta hb amy at 
Drogbeda. 328. Advised by Uosen not to Tevton 
a Ijattle. 329. Draws up In ord**r of l«ttl« bcfcn 
Schomberg's eatrenchiuentii at Duadalk. i..O. Ih^ 
spatches Sarsfield with a dlvUlon tn Cftnoaaglit, 
333. Uoea into winter quartitra. 3^. DMUIngtof 
some of the Whigs with the Court of St. Urn^B^ 
420. Shn>wsbnry and Fergnsun, 42tjw JaoMf*! 
administration at Dnblln. 446. Scaadakma l» 
efllcieney of his infiin try. 447. II la tisral adaiiaifr 
tratiou, 447. Receives succours from France, 4tfL 
PUins of the Englihh Jacobites, 451. Letter tarn 
Penn, 451. Accepts thn services of tba Eari cf 
Shrewsliury, 45H. Wllllaai lands at CVtrrkkfirgaik 
472. James sets out for the Irish caaip ntar Lcto- 
ster. 473. Rctn>ats lieftiro Mllllani's amy. 476. 
Rea(.hea the valh-r of the Boyne. 477. I*ttclie« bis 
tent on the l>anks of the river. 477. Condltlva 
and numlier of bli: amy, 478. Ills army cat to 
pieces. 487. His flight to Dublin. 487. UwigaoUo 
conduct, 4S8. Loss sustaimd by his army. 4ML 
Reaches Dul<lln Castle, 4'.n. Takes 1m*<* of tbo 
citizens of Dublin. 492. Ills flight to France. 4I& 
His arrival and reception then-, 496. Il|« im|ioi^ 
tunlties to Lewla to invade England, 497. to» 
tempt of the French coartlera for blm, 4V7, 4ML 
Discovery of a Jacobite plot, 551, 557. 

James's Park. St . 50. 

Jane, King's Prolefaor of Divinity: one of the 
siastical Comniisskmers. 364. His polltieal 
tasy and relapse. 364. Abeents blniMf tnm tbo 
meetings of the Commission, 365. Elected as Pro' 
locutor of the House of ConvfMatkm. 378, 879. Hli 
oration befi>re the Upper lloose, 379. 

Jefferson : his code. 78. 

Jeffreys, Oeorge. Lord; his Imprisonment In tbo 
Tower. 310. St^nsiblv of bis peril. 310. Esnlta- 
tiim of the mob at bhi downiall. 811. His disMm 
and despondency, 311. His dmnketinesa, 311. 
The Colchester barrel. 312. Visited \y John Tai> 
chin, 312. And by Dean Sharp and Doctor Joha 
Scott. 312. His death, 313. C^usea of his death, 
314, note. His insolence and cruelty on tko tiW 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong. 405. 

Jennings, Fanny, Lady Tyrconnel, 400. 

Jerusalem Chamber, the, 365. 

Jews: proptisition of the House of Comroons to •■• 
act a hundred IhouKind pounds from them, SUL 

Johnson, Dr. Samut>l: hb opinion of tbe al41hles of 
Charles Leslie. 353. And of It'Ulfam Law, SBS, 
note. 

Johnson. Samuel: case of, 298. IIlo qvarrel with 
Rumet. 2<»«. 

Johnston's, Saint : sklmiisb between tba II%liloBd«i 
and Mackay's tronpn at, 290. 

Jones (otherwise Siiiipoon); bis Jaeohlto 



523. 
Jourdain : >Toli^re*s reU'rence to. 188. 
Judgen: appointment of the, by tbo] 

William III., 29. 
Jura, the paps of. 254. 
Justice. (Vllece o£ In Rdlnhargb; tba nembcri di» 

arm themselves on William's prodamathm 

issued. 21)1. 
Juxon, Bishop, 136. 



Keating. John. Chief Justice of tbo TrMi 
Pleas. 110. His courageous addreao at tka' 
low assizes on the lawlvsoneoo of tlM Morry Bqn 
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and attempt to tiphold the Uw, 130. Dismiflsed 
from the Council Board by James, 143. 

Ken; BiRhop of Bath and Wellft, 7>. Becomes a 
nonjuror, 351. His indecifiion, 351, 352. 

Kenmare, town of; foundation of by Sir W. Petty, 
114. Its isolation at ttiat period, lid. Its manu- 
fiictnres and trade. 115. Forays committed by the 
Irishry, 116. Reprisals of the people of Kenmare, 
110. They act as an independent commonwealth, 
110. Compelled to capitulate to a large force, and 
suffered to embark for Kngland, 133. 

Kenmore, Lord; commands a regiment at the battle 
of Killiecrankie, 277. 

Kensington Hoiwe; purchased and the gardens 
pUnted by William III., 56. 

Keppoch, Colin Macdonald,of. See Macdonald, Colin. 

Kerry: beauties of the southwesti^rn part o^ 113. 
Little known at the time of tho Kovolution, 114. 
Its wild 8tnt«, 114, note. 

KetUewell, John, rector of Coleshill ; becomes a non- 
juror, 359. His intimacy with Lord Russell, 359. 

Kildare, 492. 

Kilkenny ; abandoned by the Irish troops at the ap- 
proach of William, 507. 

Killamey, Lakes of, 114. 

Killiecrankie, glen of; its present appearance, 276. 
Its condition at tho time of WillUm II!., 276. 
Occupied by the Williamlte troops, 279. Battle of 
Killiecrankie. 281. 2S2. Effect of the battles 2S5. 
Compared with the battle of Newton Butler, 280. 

King, Doctor William, Dean of 8t. I'atriek's: his 
sufferings, 178. Committed to prison in Dublin, 
474. Welcomes tho King to Dublin, 492. Preaches 
before the King In St. Patiick's Cathedral, 493. 

King's Bench, Court of; its sentence on Di^vonshire 
reversed, and declared to have viulated the Great 
Charter. 2y9. 

King's Kvil; sneers of King William at tho practice 
of touching for, 370. Ceremonh's of touching, 370. 
popular belief in the efficacy of the King's touch, 
370, 371. 

KinsaU>; James lands at, 140. Capitulates to Marl- 
bon>Ufjjh. 521. 

Kin tyre, 254. 

Kirke, Colonel Percy ; appointed to command a force 
for the relief of Liondonderry, 181. His character, 
181. llisexptMlition windboundatthelsleof Man, 
181. Arrives in Loch Foyle, 183. C-onsiders it not 
advisable to make any attempt, and remains inac- 
tive, 183. Peremptorily ordered to relieve the gar- 
rison, 188. Does so, and tho siege is raianl, 188, 
190. Invited to take the command, 190. His con- 
duct disgURting to the inhabitants, 100. Sends 
arms to the Enniskilleners, 192. 

Lake, Bishop of Chirhestcr ; becomes a nonjuror, 351. 

I^narkshire; the Covenanters from, called to arms 
In Edinburgh. 222. 

Lanier. Sir John; commands the Queen's regiment 
of horse at tho battle of the Boyne, 479. 

Lansdowno. Lord; takes the command of the armv 
for repelling the French invaders, 501. Ills mili- 
tary experi«?nce, .Wl. 

Latin; tlie bad, of the Roman Catholic services, 
368. 

Latitudinarians ; their objections to the Easter holi- 
days, 97. 

Lauzun. Antonlne, Count of; a fiivourlte with James 
II., 136. Hated by Louvots. 136. His ambition. 
136. Appointed to tho command of the Irish forces 
in Ireland. 419. Lands in Ireland, and takes up his 
residence in the castle. 449, 450. His share in the 
battle of the Boyne. 482, 483. Reaches Dublin, 490. 
Marches out of Dublin, 492. Retires to Limerick, 
508. His opinion that Limerick cannot be de- 
fended, 508. His Impatience to get away from Ire- 
land, 509. Retires to Qalway, leaving a strong 
garrison in Limerick, 512. Goes with Tyrconnel 
to France. 518. 

Law, William : Dr. Johnson's opinion of him as a 
reasoner, 3'i2. note. 

Lawers. Ben. 281. 

Laws of Kngland ; the peculiar Tirtups and rices of 
our legislation, 75. The practical element always 
predominates over the speculative, 76. 

LtMdenhall Market, 85. 

Leake, Captain John (afterwards Admiral); assists 
in relieving Londonderry, 188. 

Lee, Sir Thomas; his opinion on the Coronation 
Oath, 99, note. 

Leinster; lawlessnen of the Merry Boys of; 130. 



Leopold I., Emperor of Austria; joins the coalition 
against France, 103. Accused by Lewis XI V. of 
leaguing with heretics, 106. Extract from the an- 
swer of Leopold, 107, note. 

Leo X. ; reference to, 83. 

Leslie, Charles ; his abilities and duuractar, 35S. B«» 
comes a nonjuror, 368. 

Leren, David, Earl of; bears a letter from William 
III. to the Scotch Convention, 212, 220. Calls the 
people of Edinburgh to arms, 222. Commands the 
King's Own Borderers at KUliecrankle, 278, 282. 
His gallantry. 284. 

Lewis XIV., King of France; great coalition against 
him, 103. His devastation of the PalaUnate, 104, 
105. His marriage with Frances de Maintenon, 
103, 106. Spares Treves at her entreaty, 105, 106l 
His accusations against the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Spain, 106. Leagues himself with 
the Sultan of Turkey, 106. War declared against 
him by the coalition, 107, 108. His unwillingness 
to assist James II. with an army, 135. His senti- 
ments respecting James's character, 136, 136^ Fur- 
nishes James with assistance, 136. His farewell 
visit to James at St. Germains, 136. His joy at the 
death of Innocent XI., 341. Sends an ambassador 
of high rank to Rome, 341 . Failure of his schemes 
there, 341. Sends an old piece of brass ordnance 
to Dublin to be coined into crowns and shillings, 
44S. Forwards an auxiliary force from France to 
Ireland, 448. His error in the choice of a seneral, 
449. Receives James after his flight from Ireland, 
497. Importuned by James to invade England, 

497. His admiral, Tunnrille, attempts a descent, 

498. Burnt in efllgy In Covent Garden, 610. 
Lewis of Baden, Prince ; his Tictorlea over the Turks 

beyond the Danube, 339. 

Lleutenantcy, Commissions of; changes effected in, 
424. Debates in the House of C<mimons on the 
clianges In, 438. 

Limerick ; occupied by the Irish troops after the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, 508. Their determination to hoU 
it, 511. The command given to Bolsseleau, 612. 
Aspect of.the town at the time of the Revolution, 
512. Its present importance, 512. The old castle, 
612. Arrival of Baldearg O'Donnel, 516. The be- 
siegers repulsed, 617. The siege raised, 617. The 
Duke of Berwick appointed Commander in Chief 
of the Irish army, 618. 

Lisburn ; migration of the people of; to Antrim, 134. 

Lisle, Alice ; her attainder reversed, 208. AssasslnA- 
tion of her husband, 391. 

Li.«l0, John (husband of Alice Lisle); his refuge near 
the Lake of Geneva, 801. Assassinated, 801. 

Literature; character of the Jacobite, of Englandf 
503. 

Liturgy ; proposal by the Comprehension Bill for an 
EccleslastloU Commission to revise the Litur^ 
and Canons, 04. Discussion in the Houae of Loras 
respecting, 05. The English Liturgy compared 
with the LaUn, 36<). Altered by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 368. 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas(gOTemor of InTeme«);sni^ 
prises and routs the Highlanders at Stratlispey, 624. 

Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph ; carries the patent at the 
coronation of William and Mary, 101. 

Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich; declares himself a aock* 
juror. 351. 

Lobb, Stephen ; his seal In the perseentloa of tha 
seren bishops, 66. 

Lochaber; gathering of the clans at, 859. 

Lochiel. See Cameron, Sir Ewan. 

Lochbuy ; the Macleans of, 260. 

Locke, John; dedicates the Essay on the Humaik 
Understanding to the Karl of Pembroke, 423. 

Lockhart, Lord President; murder of, '229. 

Lockhart. Sir William; appointed Solicitor Genenl 
of Scotland, 233. 

Long, Thomas ; his Tox Cleri, 381. 

Ix>nderiad, the, 144, note. 

London ; its loyalty to William and Haiy, 13. Pro* 
damation of the new King and Queen In, 13. Its 
filth at the time of William III., 64. Highway- 
men and scourers in the outskirts of; 6a Tho 
site of Derry given by James I. to tlie Corporation 
of, 118. ScHrrow and alarm of the Londooera at 
the news of the landing of James II. In Ireland, 
143. Hatred of the Londoners for the HigfaUndera 
In 1740, 244. News of the sucoessn of the Pro- 
testants in the north of Ireland, 310. Beeeptlou 
given br the London ccHDpanlea to the Reverend 
0«>rge Walker, 388. KxdUment In, on the dtfto 
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lutktn of ParlLimt'iit And p>nornl fltv^tlon, 414. 
The eitizfim n-turn four T(irl.»8 for the City. 414 
A^riUted PtBt« of the CitY, -425. I'rorlninnt'ion of 
« ^eiifrnl fast in. 42.">. Alnrin at thn imwg of the 
Iwtlli- of B»^chy IIi'.ul, 4rJ». Joytiil howh from 1 re- 
l:ind, 472, 49.1. Kfr^'t pnKlu(\-d hy Wnt news of 
thi) Itattie of the Jhiyiie. 4{i-'>. It« jnyfUl riKt-p- 
tion of the Kin<t on h\s return friini Irt'Kind. bl'J. 

London (lauittu; itx lyiii'^ Ktati-incntN "»^. note. 

lioiidondcrry ; ono of tho principal NtmnKholdn of 
the P^ntrlifihry nt the tiuieof tho He^dutlnn, lin. 
iX'strui'tlon o'f thf nnfli-nt pity c »f I>i<rry. 1 1 *<. Thi* 
Kite and tdx thouMind ncron in the nel;;hlMiurIio<id 
(riven l>y J.iniitn I. to th<> <\ir]K>r.tfi<in of T^rndon, 

118. ll'j! Foundation i>f the new dtv of I^nidon- 
derry, 118. Thi- ivith.-Inil, ll'.>. ihe Ushcp's 
pAlnctf. 110. Thn n»»w hmisi-s. liu. The I'itv walls 

119. The inhflMt.Mit!* nil I>roti-stant« of An>rl)v 
Saxon M'Ntd. U-.*. Iti'f<ie:n-d In lAll. 11<). JtH 
pmsiHTiJv. ll<t. Alnmi of th» inhabitants, Un. 
Arrival uf thi< iJarl of Antrim to o^TUpy the city, 

120. Dwtrinu of nonresixt.tnre pn'ai'heil hy the 
bishop. IJn. lifiw f har.tftcr t»f the Mayor and ( 'or- 
pomllon. 1"J0. The thirteen .SfottlKh apprentlfVM, 
IJI. The ilty n^U'H HcijimI a;rnlnNt the Kin;;'^ 
tniop.n, 121. Janit^s Moristm. 121. IJitreat of 
the tnK)p's. 122. A pmall ir.irrison of Muuntjoy'i; 
n*uluient li'fl in the elty. nn-ler IIulKrt Lnndy. 
122. Lundv clvirs in his adln'ftion to th»' piTern- 
inent of Willi.tni and .Mnry. l.'{4. Confirmed hy 
them In his •■flirt* of jtoTi-mor, liJi. All the Pro- 
testants of the ni'i:;h1>ourh>'M>d crowd into the 
town. l.'>4. The fall t>( the Hfy exp<vfid, 162. 
liUriiiy con aiders resifftani^H hoj>elei*>«, 1. *>:',. Arrl- 
ral of ■ufH'ouri* from Kn<rland. li'4. Tn'achery of 
Lundy. 164. The citizciiN ret^olve to defi'nii tticni- 
Kelves. l.'»4. Their dli(;niAt at tlie ei^ndurt cf the 
governor. 154. A tumultuous cfmneil of tlii> in- 
haliitantN ••alhM, 1.'>.5. The piH>p1e billed to nrmfl. 
165. Major Henry Ilaker. rflptnin Aihmi Murray, 
and the lii-ven^nd (li-i-trco Walker. Iftf), Chariirt<-r 
of the rrotestant.i of Londonderry. l.V*. Two p*- 
vemor« elivtetl. and the pei»pK« dlviileil into re^i- 
mi'ntrt, l.'»S. Kreiiuent pri'a<*hin;r and pniyinjf. 
16S. Jleni.HrkaMo aspeets of the catheilral." 1'jh. 
8ummonH frr.m .Tamos to surrender, 161). Kefutal 
to do so. ir>0. CVmmii'ntvment of the slo^e. Wj. 
The axKtult at Windinill Hill. K'l. Th" >ie.:ri' 
turned into a Mn.-kad<>, l«i2. A l"¥iin i>l:ui'd aertins 
the stream. Iti2. Intt-ri-st exrited in Koi^Iand 
in thrt sli'jre. IsO. I)|>rn'>!s of tin* inhaU'ant*. 
1S2. [K]. Ilnnirer and pi'stilenrp. ^n•^. Oui-Ity 
of ("ouiit i:os4-n, is:;. KoM>n rfCHlIrd l>y Kinjr 
James. ISf.. .\ttempt at ne^otinti'ni. iSii, Kx- 
triMiiH famine in the eitv. l^ii. Walker nnjusfly 
suspN-ted of rt»nr»'armjr ffmd. l^^T. "'riie fiit inaii 
In ix>ndonderry."' 1H7. Klrkt» onlenil to relirve 
ths' trarrlson, 1K7. Attaek on thi» UK>m. 1»»<<. The 
iKXim jjivee way. \^^. Thi« j;arrisnn reii-?vi'<i, ls9. 
The t-le^je ralsi-*!, 1^H>. I^^ss finxtained by the be- 
hii^^ers and liesie^'ed. I'.xl. KIrke inviti d ti> take 
the command. 1\Mt. I.ir^e quantities of provisions 
landid from the Iteet. 11K1. l<)i. ^>ttir fmm Wil- 
liam HI., acknovli>d^in<; liis t.'rat«-fnl thnnks to 
the defenilor*. 1(»1. J»rldi« of the inhabitants in 
thi-ir city as a trophy of the bnivery of their forv- 
fathers, 191. Ten Ithou^and p>iunds cranted liy 
the <'V>mnoii<< to the w Mows and orphans of the 
defi'ndi-rs of Londonderry, 300. 

Loo. the pala«^ of, 64. 

Lords. Set' House of J>nrds. 

Lords of the Artl.:l«»s of the J^rotch Parliaments, 223. 

IjOm: lavaired by the men of Athol. 27.'). 

Lorraine. Ch-irles, I)uku of; drives tin* French out 
of the Palatinab^ and takes MentK. ?^X His 
death, M^. A prcat lora to the coalition, 643. 

Lotbians, the, 204. 

Louirhlirirkland: rcndezrons of tho Protestant 
fon-eN at. 474, 476. 

Louvi'is. chlif niilltarr advi*er of I^wls XIV.. 104. 
His rhararter. 104. ' His dl'il»olIr:il ].lan of devas- 
tatln-; the Palatinate. I«i4. iSeirardHd by Madame 
de .Maintenon as her onemv. 10<'>. Advises his 
master not to assist James )]. with tnHipn, 1:{A. 
His hatriMl of Lanzun, 136. lliii views ret>)^)ectinK 
Inland, 14'.t. 

LovelaiN*. J(>hn. I/>nl. IG. 

liowlandprs: their contempt for Highlanders, 243. 

Lowlands of Scotland: their state, after tho defeat 
of the Hi;:hlanders at Dunkebl. 294. 

Low Church party ; the, of the reign of William II L, 



C4. Ori};ln of the appellatlnn. M. Tbeir Tlewi n- 
Fpoctinjr James II. and William III., GC. Dndn 
of Low CTiuri-hmen to presene Kplscopaey In ScoCr 
land, 2o6. Their minority in the Lover Uoum of 
CV)nvi>catIon. 379. 

Lowther, t^ir John; appointed to a Commlstfloiiei^ 
ship of the Admiralty, 27. Deputed to carry the 
thanks of thit Tories to Kln^ William, 411. Ap- 
pninted yirat Lord of the TnmsurT, 416. Hk 
abilHioK and Intliience, 416. Ula connection with 
(\t(!rmarthen. 414. Svt well suited for his poat, 
417. Moves the f^rant of the excise and custtims' 
duties to the Kinx for llfi*, 4-JQ. 

Ludlow, Edmund: his early lifi\ 300. Ills Tieornns 
old ai», 3'.t0. His refu^^ at Uenevx :M>. Ilia arri- 
val in ijiindon after the Resolution, li'.r2. Horror 
of the pi-ople at tho refcicide appearing amon|{lt 
them, S-.'S. Proclamation iisuea for his appivhen- 
sion. 39.1. liis escape to Switiorlaud, 'JM. lib 
house and hurialplace. 3'.t3. 

Lundy, Lii-utenant i'olonel Uobert ; left hy Mount- 
j(iy*to tfarrison Londonderry, 122. Uis trvachefy, 
164. C<msidi-rK rwistance hopeless, 164. Makes 
bis esca))«» from tho city by ni^ht. 166. Ills 
mi-mory held in execration in the north of Iivlai^ 
16i). tA-nt to the Tower, 181. Annually execnted 
in efti;ry by the people of London<lurry. 192. 

Lnttn^tU't Lionel Ilonrr; returned forCarkiw to lbs 
Dublin Parliament of Jamrts II., Ii4. 

Luttiell. Culonel Mmon; returned for Dublin to the 
Irish Parliament of James II., 104. His part In 
tlu* prcat Art of Attainder, 174. Allows tbe 
ejei-ted fellows and scbulars of the Unlreriity cf 
Dublin to depart in saC^tv. 17S. 

Luttrell. Narcissus; hU MS. Diary In All Po^lsT 
Ci'llejie, 14, m.te. 

Luxembur,;, Duke of: defeats Waldock at the hattto 
of Fleurus, 40t), 6U7. 

Macarthy, Lieutenant (ieneral: his rodnction of 
K-uidon. 132. 13:1. Kecelvi-s . James II. at Cork, 
141. His part in tlie operatitms apiinst t)ie Knnls* 
killeners, 102. Kewariled with the titb* of Vt» 
count Mountcashel, 192. i^<« Muuntcashel. 

^lacolesfli-M, flarl of; his opposition to the Abjura- 
tion Bill, 441. lUs answer in the House to Mail- 
boHMnrh, 442. 

.Mac ('milium .More: Us unscmpulous ambition, 218t 
■J5I. 

Macbmald of tjlonfnrrv: his personal dignity, 259i 
His ]iosition on the field of Killiecrankie, 2M. 

Macilonald, Colin, of Keppoch ; his lawless prartitfts. 
266. His mountain Lihtnesm^s. 266. Proclaimed 
a reliel and attacked bv the Klnir's troo)«, whom 
he defeats, 266, 26B. 'Wastes ttu< lands of th« 
Mackintt^iies, and threatens InTerncK*, 250. Ap* 
pi>aranco of Dundee in Keppoi>h'H carap. 258. The 
dispute with lurerness settled by Dundee's iutei^ 
Tention, 26H. Greets the standard of DundMi 
268. ■^6l». 

Macdonalds: power of the cl.in of the, 24S. *2S9, 
Tlieir claim to the Ix>rdship of the I. ides, 263. 
Their feud with the Mackintoshes. 264. Tfaeh- in- 
solence to the people of Inverni-s»>, 266. Their 
mufiter at tlie (^atherint: of Luchaher, 269, 301). 
Quarrels of the Macdonalds i>f (Jienmrry with 
til" Camerons, 2(iS. '.:«i7. Their poiiitlcn at ths 
Kittle of KUiittfrankie. 2S0. Macdouald of ^leat 
quits the lliiehland camp. 291. 

>Iac;;ret:ors: terrible example mado of the, 250. 

Mackay. Andrew, a soldier of fortune. 224. A» 
p<iintcd (ieneral by the Scottish ronTentlon, 224. 
His IndtK-ihive campai^m In the Ilifthlands, 261. 
Withdraws fn>m the hill eountr)', and the war 
sus|tend<'d, 2t8. I'nrtis the ministers at Edin- 
ban:h to give him the means of construct in c a 
chain of forts among the Cirampfcins. 2«X Has- 
tens to assist the K>sie<rers of Illalr Cattle. 278. 
()ccnpit« the defile of Kllliecrankie, 1*79. iKrfiMitfd 
by tho Hi;;hkindurs at Kllliecrankie. SftSL R«- 
tn-ats across tho mountains, 2-S3. Ilia trying 
situatbm, 283, 2f(4. His tmnps lefrefhed U 
Weems Castle. 284. Reaches Castlo Dnimmood 
and Stirlinf;. 286. Restores order amonK*t the re- 
mains of his armv, 280. His improvemoot of tlM 
liayunet, 2«K). Ilouts the Rot>ertsons at Saint 
Johnstone's. 290. Ills advice disregarded by tba 
Scotch .Ministers, 291. The consequences, 291* 
1:92. Tak(>s the Castle of Ulair, 'JM. lib 
pc'si'd march from Perth to InTemeatt 624. 
structa and garrisons Fort William, 6U. 
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Uackays, tho, 25S. Join General Mackay and the 
Kin}?'" troopfl, 2rt2. 

Mackenzie. Sir (M«crpe, Lord Adrooate; hlg rej«lg- 
nation, 210. llis life threatened hy the Cove- 
lanters, 219. Applies to the House for protection, 
220. 

Mackenzie?, the, 258. 

Mackintoshes: oriprin of their name, 254 Their 
feud with the clan of Macdonald, 254. Origin of 
the dispute. 254. Their friendship with the burf^h- 
ers of Inverness. 255. Their lands wasted by Mao- 
don.ild of Keppoch, 256. Their refusal to Join the 
oanner of Dundee with the Macdonalds, 259. 

Maclean of Lochbuy : musters his clan at the gather- 
ing of Lochalter, 260. 

Maclean, Sir John, of Duart, 260. 

Macleanx; their oppressions at the hands of the 
CamplH'llfi, 250. OflFer their assistance to James, 
251. (latberini; of the Macleans of Mull, at Locha- 
ber, 2m. Muster of the, of Lochbuy, 260. Their 
position on the field of Klllieerankie, 280. 

Macleods. the, 258. 

Macnsfzhten of Macnaghten; musters his clan at 
I/>chrtl»er, 259. 

Marnai;htens: their alarm at the influence and 
power of the Duke of Argyle, 250. 

Macphersons. the, 258. Their arriral at the camp at 
Blair, 288. 

Magdalene College, 19. 

Maintenon, Madame de: her early life, 105. Her 
charart«»r. 105. Her marriage with Lewis XTV. of 
Franc»\ 1 05, 106. In tercedes for the city of TreTes, 
105, 100. Her enmity townrds LouTois, 106. 

Mallow; mustfr of the Enpllshry at, 117. The Pro- 
testants driven out from. 132. 

Manheim; destroyed by the French under Duras, 
105. 

Mantei^na. Andrea; his Triumphs at llampton 
Court. 65. note. 

Marlborough. John, Baron (afterwards Duke); com- 
mnndfl an Knslish brigade under Prince Waldeck, 
830. Imputations thrown on him, 340. His love 
of luf re. 340. Opinion of foreigners of the relation 
In which lie stood to the Princess Anne, 432. 
power of his Countess over him, 432. His greed 
of gain. 433 Boundlt^ss influence of him and the 
Count»^«s over tho I'rincess Anne, 433. Maries of 
favour bt»etowed on him by William. 435. Suppoi ts 
the Abjur-ition Bill. 441. Appointed to the com- 
m.ind of the troops in England during the stay of 
^Villi.im in Ireland. 459. Proposes a plan for re- 
dnrinj; Cork and Kinsale. 508. Ordered by the 
Kin-,; to execute his plan, 508. Sails for the socth 
of Ireland, 519. His dispute with the Duke of 
Wirtemborg. 520. The dispute accommodated, 
520. He takes Cork, 520. Compels Klnsale to 
capitulate, 521. Returns to England, 522. Orar 
ciou.«ly reooived by the King, 522. 

alarl>x)r()ugh. Sarah, Countess of: fondness of the 
Prlnce.KS Anne for her. 4.31. Their sinorular re- 
lation.«hip, 432. Her power over her husband, 
432. Ilfr parsimony, 433. Her hatred of all re- 
lated to the Princess, 434. Forms a Princesses 
party in i'arliament, 434. Shrewsbury sent to 
wait on the Countess, 435. Scandalous reports 
respecting him and the Countess, 435. She obtains 
a p«*nKi<>n fntm the Princess Anne, 436. 

Mar.shalsea Prison, the, 301. 

Mary, Queen; proclaimed, 13. Her popularity with 
her subjects, 51. Her personal appearance and 
character. 51. Her dislike of evil speaking, 52. 
Il«r amiable conduct, 62. Her coronation, 100, 
101. InauffurattMl likea King, 100. Her muni- 
ficent r«Ucf to the fujritive Protestants from Ire- 
land. 180. Proclaimed In Edinburgh, 226. Ac- 
cepts th« Crown of Scotland, 230. Not on good 
terms with the Princess Anne, 431. Her annoy- 
ance at the conduct of the Princess, 434. Her re- 
sentment asrninst Lady Marlborough, 436. Her 
renewal of terms of friendship with Anne, 436. 
The Queen appointed to administer the govern- 
ment during tile absence of William in Ireland, 
445. Her agonies at his departure, 456. Her 
measures for the defence of the country, 464. 
Signs tbe warrant for the arrest of Clarendon and 
other noted Jacobites, 465. Her distress at the 
n«ws from Ireland, 495. Her tender letter to WIl- 
ll.im, 496. Her anxiety for both her husband and 
her father. 496. England threatened with a 
Fren<-h Invasion, 498. The whole kingdom in 
arms, 499, 500. Mary reviews the troops at Houna- 



low, 500. Her letter to William respecting the 
plans of Marlborough for reducing Cork and Kin- 
sale, 508. William's return to England, &18. 

Maumont: appointed to the Lieutenant Generalship 
in the French contingent, 136. Entrusted with 
the direction of tho siege of Londonderry, 159. 
Shot dead at the head of his cavalry, 160. Hii 
sword preserved in Londonderry as a trophy, 192. 

Maynard, Sir John: appointed Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, 29. His statesmanlike view of the bill 
for declaring the Convention a Parliament, 35. 
Opposes the intemperate motion of Howe, 315. 

Mazarin, Cardinal. 49. 

M'Cormick, Captain Willitoi, of EnnlakiUen, 118, 
note. 

Meath: incursion of the Enniskillenera into, 181. 

Mel fort, John, Lord; accompanies James II. to Ire- 
land, 137. Odious to tho people of England, 137. 
A favourite with James, 187. Disliked by the 
Count of Avaux, 148. Advises King James to set 
out for Ulster, 149. Held in abhorrence by the 
Scotch Estates, 221. His letters to Dundee and 
Balcarras intercepted. 266. His letter to Mary of 
Modena, 494. Dismissed from ofHtre and sent to 
Versailles for assistance for James, 326. 

Melloniere, La; appointed to the command of a Un- 
guenot regiment under Schomberg, 320. 

Melville, George, Lord; his connections with the 
Duke of Monmouth and I^eslie, 211, 212. His nart 
in the Rye House Plot, 212. His approval of the 
enterprise of the Prince of Orange, 212. Sent by 
William III. to Edinburgh as agent to the Pre** 
byterians, 212. His son, the Earl of Leven, 212. 
Presents himself at the Scottish Convention, 215 
Appointed to the Secretaryship of Scotland, 23^ 
Fixes his residence at the English Court, 234. 
Appointed Lord High Commissioner of Scotland, 
525. His character and abilities, 525. Kepeali 
the Act of Supremacy In Scotland, 528. 

Mentz ; besieged and taken by Charles Duke of Lor- 
raine, 839. 

Merry Boys, the, of Lelnster. 130, 140. 

Mildmay, Colonel, member for Essex ; his propoeal 
for suppressing the revolt of the soldiers at Ips- 
wich, 42. 

Militia ; the, of England at the time of the Revolntkni 
of 1688, 42. 

Ministera; the, of the Plantagenets, Tadors, and 
Stuarts. See Ministry. 

Ministry; what is now called a, not known In 
England till the Reign of William III., 22. Dte- 
tinction between ministers and a ministry, 22. A 
Prime Minister hateful in former times to Englidi- 
men, 22. 

MItchelbame, Colonel John; appointed governor of 
Londonderry, 183. Uis share in theliattle of the 
Boyne, 430. 

Modena, Mary of; her letter to the Club of Edin- 
burgh, 532. 

Money ; issue of base, by James II., in Ireland, 172. 
Allusion to Wood's patent, 173. 

Monmouth, Earl of; Mordaunt created, 102. His 
attack on Hall&x in the Lords, 317. Resigns his 
seat at the Treasury, 415. Sets out for Torring- 
ton's fleet, 466. 

Montgomery, Sir James; supports the resolution of 
the Scottish Convention declaring the throne t*- 
cant, 226. Appointed a Commissioner to carry the 
instrument of government of the Scotch Conven- 
tion to London, 229. Uis talents and chareeter, 
233,234. Appointed Lord Justice Clerk, 235. His 
disappointment, 235. Forms the Club, 235. His 
arrival in London, with Annandale and Ross, 522. 
Coldly received by the King, 522. Offera his 
services to James, 622. Returns to Edinburgh, 
523. His confidence in his position In the Scottiidi 
Parliament, 525. Uis fkctlon in a minority, 63(L 
His rage, 527. Promises made to him by Bfaiy of 
Modena, 533. Breaks with the Jacobites and b»> 
comes a Wllliamite again, 534. Refusal of ths 
King to give him any thing but a pardon, 686. 
His subsMuent life, 535. 

Montrose; his Highlandere, 265, 289, 294. 

Mordaunt, Charles Viscount; placed at the bead of 
the Treasury, 27. His character, 27. Uis jealonsj 
of Delamere, 61. His character, 61. Created Sari 
of Monmonth, 102. See Monmoath, Earl of 

Morison, James, of Londonderry, 121. His consoltih 
tion .with the troops tmax the dty walls, 121. 

Mountcashel, Lieutenant General Maoartby, Tit. 
count; lays sleite to the castle of Cram, ISO. D»- 
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ftatod at the Imttle of Xowton Bntlor, 104. Vio- 
lates his pnn>K'. 44S. Sot^ Macartbj. 

Mountjfj^, Williniii 8t««wart, Viscount: sent to[>adfy 
Ulnter, 122. II ix rhnrarter and qualitirationK 122. 
founder of the Irish Royal Society. 122. HLs re- 
ception of the deput.ition frc>m Kimiskillen, 122. 
His advice to them, 122. Sent, with Ki«v. on an 
KmbavKy to St. (iermainv, 127. Arrivtv in France, 
and is thrown into the liastile, 13.'>. Included in 
the Irish Act of Attainder while in the Ita^tile, 
174. 

Mountjoy, merchant fihip: breaks the boom at the 
6ii>f[^ of I/)ndondcrry, 188. llor brave master 
kUIed. 1S(j. 

Moume rivnr, tho, 105. 

Mulfcrave, .lohn Sheflleld, Earl of; plights hl.s fiiith 
t4j WiiiiainIII..3tf. 

Mull, Isle of; occupii.-d by the Irish, under Cannon, 
291. 

Munro. Captnin: take* the command of the Came- 
ronians nt T)unkeld, 2u3. 

>Tunros, the, 258. 

Murray, C'aptain Adam; calls the people of London- 
derry to anu!*, 103. Meets the tla^ of truce from 
James, l.M). Kefiii^es to f>urrender, 159, lUU. Makes 
a sally, I'Ji). The Murray Hub. l'J2. 

Murray, liord CeMestsf>n of tlie Marquess of Athol); 
calls tho clan Athol to arms fur King ^Villi.tm, 
27t(. iVmamls ti> 1)» admitted to Ulair Cantle. 277. 
Besieges the castle, 277. ISniscs the sie^, 279. 

MusgraTe, Sir Christopher; his opinion ou the 
Coronation Oath I till, 1 00. note. 

Mutiny at Tpswirh. 41. The first Mutiny Bill p.nsKed, 
44. Extreme distrust with which the measure 
was regarded, 47. 

Nagle, SirRtfhard; appointed Attorney General of 
Ireland, 110. Clarendon's opinion of him, 110, 
nrite. Koturne*! for Cork to the rarlliment of 
James in Dublin, 1(4. Chosen Speaker. 100. Ac- 
cepts the si>ais from James in Dublin, :t2n. 

Nary ; mnladministration of the, during the reigns 
of Ch.-trK>s II. and James II., TiS. Its condition 
under Torrlngton, JJoO. Inquiry of the House of 
Commons into tho abuses of the, 3S0. Corruption 
of the Niivy Ibuird. :jSO. 

Ncwry; destruction of. :I2S. 

Kewton, Sir Iwac; his observatory oyer Trinity 
College gate, 413. (Jives his vote to Sir Robert 
Sawyer. 413. 

Newton Dutler: battle of, 194. Compared with that 
of Klllierranki««, 2-SO. 

Nicene Creed. 3i.8. 

Nloijlau.* Myslli'us; deprivation of. referred to, 88. 

Nime'^uon. Treaty of, 41. 

Ni;<Wt, John; the Air. Nisby of the Spectator, 86, 
note. 

Klthisdale; ••rabbling" of tho cU-rvy in, 109. 

Noble, I/e. a Fri>ncb lampooner, lo2. note. His two 
pawiuinades. 102. note. Ills assi>rtii<n that Jeffreys 
W.1S poisoned by William III.. S14. 

Nonctmiiirmlsts; their nniim with tho Conf-kmiists 
agaln.<st i'oi)trry, ('>.'i. Their gratitude for the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, 00. The Toleration Act 
passed. 73. 

Nonhearers of Scotland, the, 541. 

Nonjurors; proposal to leave them to tho mercy of 
the King. V2. Ta-slng of the bill for wttlimr tho 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. W. Their 
arcumcnts a^inst taking the oaths, ^3, 345. Sfil. 
Th»'lr notions of the theory of government. 347. 
The nonjurors of the highest rank, 3.'t1. Ken, 351. 
Leslie, ;J53. Sheriock. 35,3. Ilickes. 355. Jeremy 
O^llier, libtK Dodwell, ;i:.7. Kettlewell and Fiti- 
williani. 359. General character of the nonjnring 
clergy. 359. Their poverty, 300. 301. Their subse- 
quent lives, 301, 302. Ciblier's play of The Non- 
luror. 302. Clamours against them excited by the 
appearance of tho Jac'>bitc Form of Prayer and 
Humiliation, 505. Appearance of a pamphlet sug- 
ge»>thig the Dewitting of the nonjuring prelites. 
600. The Presby terlin nonj nrors of Scot land, 538. 
Subsequently called the Nonhearers. 541. 

Nonrosistance; zeal of the clergy in &vour of, 15. 
Submis^ion of the advocates of the doctrine to the 
decrees «»f the Convention, 26. 

North, Sir Dudley ; his examination before the Mur- 
der Ojmmittee. 395. 

Norwich: palace of the nonjuring bishop ol^ at- 
tacked, 6uO. 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Earl of; appointed Seere* 



tary of SUte In the flrat mlnlxtrj of WlllUm 
III., 25. I'olitk.al school to which he bi^louged, 
26. D«;lineii the offer of the Great SeaL 2S. Ilit 
quarr^tls with Shrewsbury, 01. His views coif 
cerning ecclesiastical polity, 71. Dlscuaskm on hli 
Comprehension Dill, 04. His pertinai-ily lu op- 
posing the bill for declaring the acts of the laM 
Parliament to be valid. 437. Uerou<'s sole Secre- 
tary, 459. VLtits Crone la Newgate, 40:i. 
Nugent, Thomas; appointed Chief Justice of the 
Irish King's Bench, llo. Uecognisee tho vMeuos 
and spoliation of the Merry Boys as a necvMai7 
evil, 130, 131. 

Gates, Titua; hatred with which he was reffarded 
by the High Church party, 299. His imprison- 
ment In Newgate. 299. Regank-d as n uiai-tyr by 
many fanatli>s. 299. His reappearance In West- 
minster Hall and the Court of Keque:<ta, 300. Hb 
Cprsoual appearance and mannera, 3'H). Brings 
Is sentence beli)re the House of Lords by writ of 
error. 300. Ordered to the Marshalsca for a breadi 
of privilege 30l. Itefliaal of the Lords to revrne 
his sentence, 30S. Bill annulling hL» si*nt«un 
brought Into the House of Oommona, 203. ^ar- 
doned and pensioned, 306. 

Oath, Coronation. See Coronation Oath. 

Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy : the, reqiih«4 
of the members of both Hou>e«, 30, 74. Dto- 
cussion on the Mil for settling the, 86). Divided 
opinions of the High Chun-h clergy respecting tbs 
Oath of Supr«<!macy, 341, 512. Arguments for and 
against taking the oaths, 342. 315. 

O'ltonnel. lialdearg(theO'Donnel): bis exile atthi 
Spanish Court. 515. Refused permission to go (o 
Ireland, 615. Escapes, and arriveM at Limerli^ 
515. Muster of the Creaghts around him, 5U. 
His notion of Inditiiendenoe, 610. 

0*Donnels: their struggle against James I., 118^ 
Their exile at the Court of Spain. 514. 

Oldbridge, ford of the Boyne at, 477. WUIIam III. 
wounded at, 4S1. Tho Boyne passed by WiUlam 
at, 484. 

Oldmlxon; his statements referred to. 72. note. 

Omagh; arrival of James IL at, 150. Wretriwd* 
ness ot 161. Destroyed by the Protestant Inhattt^ 
ants, 134. 151. 

O^Nell ; struggle of the house o( against James L, 
118. 

O'Nell, Sir Nell; his part In the sleg^of London- 
derry, 162. Killed at tlie liattle of tho Biiyncv 40^ 

Ormond, Duke of; appointed Lord High Constable 
at the coronation of M'llliam and Marr, 100. 
Created a Knight of the Garter, 102. Mci>tlng of 
noblemen and gentlemen Interested In Irelaud at 
his house, 121. Entertains King William at tbe 
ancient castle of the Butlers, (452. Commands 
the Life Guards at tbe battle of the Boyne, 470, 
481. 

Ossian : reference to, 245. 

Otway, Thonuu; his " Venice Preserved.'* 61. 

OutUwry: the Act of >Ulwsrd VL relating to, 40& 

Oxford, liOrd ; commands the Blues at the battle of 
the Boyne, 470. 

Painted Chamber, the, 305. SOS. 

Paintings of Charles I.: &te which they met,M. 
The cartoons of Raphael, 66. Tho Triumphs of 
.\ndrea Mantegna, 66, note. 

Palatinate; the. devastated by a French army 
under .Marshal Duras. lt)4. Ravaged hy Manihil 
Turenne, lo4. Sufferings of tbe people. lOi. 105. 
Tho cry of vengeance from surrounding nations, 
100. Desolation of the, 469. 

Palatine, Elector; hU castle turned Into a heap of 
ruins by the French under Dnras, 105. 

Papists. See Roman Catholics. 

Pardoners, the, of Germany, 83. 

Parker, Bishop of Oxford, 07. 

P.irliamcnt ; the Convention tamed Into one. 33L 
Etymology of the word, 35. Members of both 
Houses required to take the Oath of AUegianea, 
36. The Oxford l^arlbunent, 73. Parliament, ae- 
cording to some, not competent to compel a 
bishop to swear on pain of depriTatlon, ST. 
Presents an address to William III. to summon 
Convocation. 00. Sitting oC on an Kaster Mon- 
day, 07. Disputes in the, 206. Prorogued, SU. 
Reversal of attainders, 206, et seq. Dispuiea about 
the Bill of Rights, 307, 308. Quarral about • BUI 
of Indemnity, 308. BoosM of tho PvltaoMB^ 
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a22. Meots again, 383. Prrrogued by William, 
4(>9. Dissolred, and writs for a ^enoral election 
isKued. 411. Rise and progress of parliamentary 
corruption in England. 417. Meeting of the new 
Parliament, 428. Bill brought into the I^ords de- 
claring all the acts of the Convention valid, 436. 
The I'arlLiment prorogued, 446. The Houses re- 
aKRcmbled, 544. The Irish Parliament pnitseK an 
Act annulling the authority of tho English Parlia- 
ment, 168. 
parliament, Trish: a.<«emble8 in Dublin, 163. The 
Hou!>e of Peers, 163. The House of Commons, 163. 
Dvflcieucy of legislative qualities in this Parlia- 
ment, 165. The Parliament House on College 
Green, 160. Speech of James II. from the throne, 

166. Resolutions of the Commons, 166. Kant 
and tumult of the Assembly, 167. Judge Daly, 

167. -I'asses a Toleration Act and an Act annul- 
ling the authority of the Knf^lish Parliament, 167. 
Acts passed for the confiscation of the property 
of Prot^^stants, 168. Little in common between 
J.imc-s and his Parliament 169. Hill drawn up 
for dt-poslng all tho Protestant bishops, 172. The 
great Act of Attainder, 174. James prorogues the 
Parliament, 176. 

Parliament, Scottish: the Parliament me^ts, 525. 
Melville appointed Lord High Commissioner, 525. 
The government obtains a majority, 525. An 
extraordinary supply Tot4>d. 527. Kcclesiastical 
legislation. 527. Two supplementary Acts passed, 
531. See Convention. Scottish. 

Paris Gazette; quotation from the, 97, note. 

Patririt, De.in of Peterbf«rough ; one of the Ecclesl- 
asti-^al Commissioners. 3iU. Hi.: alterations of the 
Collects, 368. Api>ointed to tho see of Chichester, 
375. 

Patronajre. Church; abolished In Scotland, 5.31. 

Payne, Neville; an a;;ent of the exiled royal fiimily, 
522. His antecedents. 522. His intrigues with 
Montgomery. .')23. Arrested and carried to Edin- 
burgh. 536. Subjected to the torture, 536. His 
bravery. 536. Immured in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, 536. 

Pelham, Henry; corruption of his administration, 
421. 

Pemberton. Judge, 296, note. 

Pembroke. Thomas Herbert, Earl of; bears the point- 
ed sword at the coronation, 100. Appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 42.T 

Penn, William; his scandalous Jaccbitlsm, 451. 
IHs letter to James. 4ri1. Taken into custody, 
but ac'iuitted, 452. Letter from James to him in- 
tercepted, 4»j<). Taken before the Privy Council, 
461. His faLsehood. 461. UtHjuinxl to give bail, 
461. Joins the Jacobite conspiracy. 652. 

Pensionary of Holland ; importance of the office ot, 63. 

Perth. James Druramond, Earl of; obtains the estates 
of Ix)rd Melville. 212. 

Peterborough, Earl of; his impeachment for high 
treason, 3i»4. Si'ot to the Tower, 395. 

Peterborough level ; Crown lands in the, 423. 

Petro, Father. 19. 

Petty, Sir William ; his foundation of the town of 
Kenmare, 114. His ironworks there, 116. 

•• Phillida, Phillida," the sonjr of, 50. 

Phillip-'*; his lost poem, the (Srameis, 260, note. 

Photius: deprivation of, referred to, 88. 

Piedmont ; Invaded by a French army under Cati- 
nat, 543. 

Plottin Castle, 4S6. 

Plowden, Francis ; appointed Chief Minister of Fi- 
nance in tho Dublin Parliament of James IT., 164. 

Plymouth, garrison of; its discontent and riotous 
conduct, 16. 

Politics, science of; its close analogy to mechanics, 
75. 

Pollexfen; appointed Attorney-General and Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 29. His opinion 
respecting the revenue of James H., 38. 

Portland, Bcntinck. Duke of; his letter to the Scotch 
ministers respecting Mackay. 291. Sent by Wil- 
liam III. on a mission to the Hague. 402. His 
share In the battle of the Boyne. 479, 48.3. 

Powell, Sir John; appointed to a judgeshin, 29. 

Powis. William Herbert, Earl of; accompanies James 
Il.to Ireland, 137. 

Powie, Henry, speaker of the Convention; his part 
In the proclamation of William and Mary, 13. 

Prayer, Book of Common; proposed revision of the^ 
06. 

Prwbjterlans; the last ■eriooi attempt to bring 



them within the pale of the Church of Enghind, 
64. Comforts of their divines. 85. Theirinliuenee 
with their flocks, S5. Tom Brown's remarks on, 88, 
note. Advice to the Episcopalians of Scotland 
respecting the Presbyt^^rlans, 207. Comparative 
strength of religious parties in Scotland, 207. TiuAr 
hatred of the merciless perset utors of their bretli- 
ren of the &ith, 222. Their unfavourable opinion 
of the Dutch Lutherans, 230, note. Origin of the 
annual grant of the government to tho Presbyte- 
rians of Ulster. 474. The law fixing the ecclesi- 
astical constitution of Scotland. 629. SatLsfoction 
of the Presbyterians on the whole at the new eccle- 
siastical polity. 636. The Presbyterian nonjurors, 
638. Tho reformed Presbytery, 639. note. 

Preston, Richard Graham, Viscount; his Jacobitism, 
462, 463. In high favour with Lewis, 463. Joins 
tho Jacobite conspiracy, 562. Proposal to send 
him to St Germains, 663. Papers entrusted to 
him, 664. lie and his companions arrested in the 
Thames, 657. 

Priests ; the brokers of the Court of James IL, 58. 

Printing offices, the, of the Jacobites, 603. 

Prior, Matthew; his complaint that William IIL did 
not understand poetical eulogy, 61. 

Privy Seal ; put Into commission, 414. 

Proscriptions of tho Protestants In Ireland, 168. 
Sanguinary proscriptions of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 443. 

Protestantism ; Its history in Europe analogous to 
that of Puritanism In England, 84. 

Protestants; their gratitude to Maurice of Germany 
and William of England, 49. Their condltton in 
IreUnd under the Roman Catholic officials, 110. 
Six thousand veterans deprived of their bread, 
111. Their hopes centred In King William, 112. 
Panic among them, 113. History of the town of 
Kenmare, 113. Musterlngs at the principal Pro- 
testant strongholds, 117. Bold front shown by 
the Ennlskilleners to the Roman Catholic troopa, 
117. Alarm of the Protestants of Ix)ndonderry, 
119. Mountjoy sent to pacIQr the Protestants of 
Ulster, 121, 122. General arming of the Roman 
Catholics and disarming of the Protestants, 120. 
Approximate estimate of the pecuniary losses 
caused by the freebooters, 132. The Protestanta 
of the south unable to resist the Roman Catholics, 
132. Ennisklllen and Londonderry hold out, 1^ 
The Ihrotestants of Ulster driven before the de- 
vastating army of Richard Hamilton. 134. They 
make a stand at Dromore, 134. Their condition 
at the landing of James II., 140. They abandon 
and destroy Omagh, 161. Character of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, 160, 167. Their contempt and 
antipathy for the Roman Catholics, 157. Acts 
passed for the confiscation of the property of the 
Protestants, 168. Sufferings of the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, 168. Tho great Act of Attainder, 
174. Cruel persecutions of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, 177. Roman Catholic troops quartered in 
the houses of suspected Protestants, 177. Doctor 
Willtam King, Dean of St Patrick's, 178. Ron- 
quillo's indignation at the cruel treatmoit of the 
Protestants In Ireland, 179. Munificent relief 
afforded to the fugitives who escaped to England, 
180. Actions of the Ennlskilleners, 181. Dis- 
tress of Londonderry, 182. Cruelty of Count 
Rosen to the Protestants of the neighbourhood of 
Londonderry, 183. Extremltv of distress In Lon- 
donderry. 186. The siege raised, 190. Gain the 
battle of Newton Butler, IM, 196. Atrocious ad- 
vice of Avaux to James to massacre all the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, 325. The Protestants desire 
to revenge themselves on the Irish of Carrickfor- 
gus, 327. The French soldiers billeted on Pro- 
testants in Dublin, 460. Joy of the Protestants 
of Ireland on the landing of William at Belfiut, 
472, 473. Proclamation In Dublin forbidding 
them to leave their homes after nightfiill, 47£ 
Their fierce and implacable desire to trample 
down the Irish, 480. The battle of the Boyne, 
483. Their Joy In Dublin after the battle of the 
Boyne, 492. Booty taken by the victors of the 
Boyne, 492. 

Puritanism; Its history in England analogous to 
that of Protestantism in Knrope, 84. 

Puritans; In what theb- scrupulosity really con- 
sisted, 81. Their otti^etions to the Easter holidays 
in Parliament, 97. Their conduct during their 
ascendency in England, 872. Feelings with which 
th^j wers regarded bj the Aoglicaa clergy, 373, 374. 
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rufifrnan; appointed third in command at tho iilr^e i 
of Londonderry, l.VJ. Is irKU-tully wouudod. lOU. 

Quakom; thoir refusal to take \hf Oath of Supro- 
macy, and tho pt-nal conM'i|Ui'nirt!<, 7 -J. Dvclara- 
tlonfl required fi-om. under the Toleration Aet. 75. 
Largo Dumlvni oC at the time of the Iie\olutlrin, 
84. Pecuniary lopsex sustained by tlieni at the 
hands of tho frec:b(Mtten< in Ireland. l;i'J. 

Queenst>erry, Dulie of; nrriroR in Edinliurprh and 
taiies hiii place in the Convention, 'J23. llefuReff 
to vote on the reMtlution that Jumrs had forfirlted 
his crown, '2M. 

Knniiuv'M regiment, 277. Ilctreat of, at Kiillccrankle, 
2S2; •;84. 

lUphnel; cartoonn of. at Hampton C^ourt. S5. 

K:ip[ictn'e!i; their bar1>arity and tiithinos.s 131, 140, 
112. Tho Troti-st-vntH furliiddeu to poxMeRS amifi, 
and their houses at the uierrv uf the KapjuirccJi, 
I7S. 

ISeheursal. th«s 803. 

Kiirestiy. Sir Ji-hn. 20, Vi?.. nr.to. 

Kevenue: tho public, at the time of the Kerolutlon 
ofl»S8, ."iS. T lie revenue of the sevrnt.-enth cen- 
curv, 428. Fonrcea of. 42*3. Tli<.' heredilurv, of the 
Crown, 420. 4;,0. 

Ilevolulion. Kn-.;]i.sh; morn violent in P<<otland than 
in Kn^land, Uf). Reaction whivh foliow^sall revo- 
lutions, 16, note. 

ItiiH'. trtephen : appointed Chief ISaron of tho Ex- 
chiHiuor, 110. Iso he made cif his i^-iwer. 110. 
irvnt on an i-mKi?>«y to St. GfrmaiiiN 127. His 
HM'i-i't instructions- as to the .i(Terin<c of Ireland to 
Franco, 127. His arrival in France, llio. 

Kichelicu, C.irdinal. 4'.». 

i:ifrlit«. Bill of; jiassed by the Common.^ oOG. Di«t- 
I>utes lH-twit>n the HnUi^'x respectlni; the fucccr- 
hion to the onjwn, :!07. The Mil ailowctl to dntp. 
uUS. IntnxluriHl .nz.tin and pasM^d, Zi^o. The 
8p<H.'inl provisions of tho Act, o85. The Declarn- 
lion a^aiuFt. Trant;ubstantiutiun, S^G. The dis- 
penHin{( power, KSO. 

J'lv'bts, Declaration of; doctrine of the. solemnly ro- 
iiiisert^rl »*very year, 47. Turned into a iiill of 
]U>:ht{i, W'l. 

Lobertson, Alexander (••hii-f of tho clan Robertron): 
joiii« tho c'imp of the lli^'hlanders at RIair. 2mS. 
His literary cbarJirtiT. 'J^-s. 

IvolHTtsiin. tiio cl.nn ; their .'irrival at the ramp nt 
Rl-iir, 2HS. Si-nt down to occupy IVrth, 2ft9. 
Routi il by M.ni-lvay at .Snint .TolinHtc-ne'ie, 2!^. 

Ri'chejsler, Liwri-uce Hyde, hlarl of; t.'ike» the Oath 
of Allefiiance to Wilii.-im 111., u7. (ienentodty of 
Uurnt't TO him. 'M. 

Kom.tn C.ntholies: hated by thn iwildlery. 15. The 
I>eniil code enact t-tl atrninst them by th«» IVirl la- 
ments of Kli7.Hbeth, 7.'i. All the Iiieheit 'iJKci?s of 
the st.nto in Irelaml filb-d with Papists. Hi'J. Not 
allowed to be at lar.re in Knni<killfn. Il-S. RiFinj; t 
of the wh<»le Irish kiii^'dom. 127. Thfir joy at the 
arrival of .liiims II. in Irfl.'ind, 140. Fei'Ilnirs 
with which they rc^ianb-d .lame8 conii>aipd with 
those of tl>» Kncli>ii J^icibitt-s, 14d. Tlii'ir fixed 
puri>om>, 140. Cmilempt anil antipathy of the 
i'mtofitanta of In-land fcr the Roman ('at holies. 
157. Routed bv tho Kiiniskilleneri* in Doneptl, 
ISl. ClostJ pi^'e of l,<Mjdi'n.liTrj-. 1S2. The Irish 
nibn* the sifue ami retre;it to Strabane. IHO. De- 
pression of the tn^ips. h'2. Drfeated at the battle 
of Newton Rutl«'r, r.»4-T.>i;. They rally round 
ilames in imnii-nht* TinniUT.<. ."2ri. The ktttle of 
the Royne. 4S;;. Their low military n.'|mtati«iii. 
610. A bill br>^nj;;ht into th'.- House of Commons 
confl^'Mtlnc the e^tn^•.'' ot" all Pa pilots who bad 
joined in the Irl:<h r'l^-Uir-n. r4''i. 

Rome: elT(.>ct produced at. by tlie ncwa of the battle 
of the Royne, 4'.>4. 

iCosfU, Count; the chiff command of tho French 

f laced at the dioposal of Jainea II. piven to, llVi. 
lifl talents and character. 152. PI<-ic«>d in com- 
mand in JameR*8 army In Ireland, 152. R<>.turni* 
with James to Dublin!! l.VJ. Appointe<I to conduct 
the sii-pe of lyindi'ndi-rry. is:). Ilia cruelty, ISX 
.1am>'.<i's disi;ust at his conduct, 185. RecalU>d to 
Dublin. 1S5. His character ctmipared with that 
of the Count of .\vaux. 1K5. AdvireR James not 
to hazard a Kittle with Schombcrg, 328. Recalled 
To Frunoe. 44'.>. 
Hews. I^>rd: jfinji the Club. 235. Proceed* with 
Mont .:>.<m»Ty and Annan dale to London, 522. R»- 



tarns to EdlnhorfEb, 623. Promiseii mH'hn to Mm 
by Mary of Modena. 533. Break* with the Ja- 
ntbitea and becumeM a WUliamite a;;nln, 534. Tumf 
Informer, 534. 

Roundheadc; their Mncninary proMriptlonf » 444. 

Itowe, member of the Hoaae of Comnions. &4. note 

Royal Society of Ireland; foundation of the. 121 

Royal Voyape; the drama m called. 331. not**. 

RusNell. I*idy, wldf>w of Lord William Rucp^H. 14 
Her daughtiT, l^ady CavendlKli. 14. Her letter t» 
Halifax, 31S. Her acroant of th» perplexity oC 
Ken reK]>ectInff the oatha. :iC2, not.*. 

RuKjiell, liord William. reli>n-nii> ta 1*1. Hhi Attain 
der rvvoraed. 21NI. Hia upright and l)eni>T0leBl 
character, 2>ik Reverence in which hia memoiy 
was held by the WlII^'^ tSM, 2>7. 

RusM^Ii: appointed to advim the Qneen an nmnl 
matters, 4>J0. Seta out Rir Torrinjston'* fleet, 40fi. 

Ruvi];ny. the Marquess of; Ills Huguenot opinloni, 

320. His n.t4idenro at Greenwich. 320. His Eng* 
lish connections, 320. Ilia sons, 32li. Ills dmt^ 
32.). 

Rye House Plot, 405. 

Sachererell, William : appointed to a Cranmiysfoner' 
ship of the Admiraltv, 27. Ills clause in the Cor 
poration Bill. iilKi. Itri effect, 399. The clause loll 
on the debate, 44)3. 

Salisbury, Earl of; his Impeachment for bl^ tm^ 
son, 504. Sent to the Tower, 31*5. 

Salisbury, see of: Bamet appointed to. 08. 

Sancroft. Archbishop of Onterburv; his rvfasal to 
obey the precept of William III., ti9. His final 
fiubmission and foolish expedients. 70. I<ett«i 
from Rishop Compton to him. TO, note. Alwents 
himself fh)m the coronation of William and 3Iaf7, 

iin. 

Snrsfield, Colonel Patrick; retnmed for Dnblln to 
the Irish l*arliament of James II.. 163. Hit st»- 
titm and character, ltV3. Ills serrices. 1<.4. 3^ 
Avaux's opinion of him. IimL AIiand(»ns SIls^ 
195. Appointed to the command of a divfe>-|on hent 
into Con naufiht, 3^13. Raifted to the ranlc of brl- 
f.*:idler. 333. Present at the battle of the Doyne, 
4S2. Accompanies the Kinic in his flight In Unb- 
lin, 488. His resistance at Limerick. 511. Illi 
despondency, 513. His surprise of the English 
artillery, 513. Ilia popularity with bia coabtij- 
men, 514. 

Saw\er, Sir Robert; his opinion on tho Coimiatina 
Oiith Bill, 100, note. Ills case bronfrht before the 
House of Commons. 44)4. His conm'Ction witb the 
state Trials of the preceding; relcn. 404. Ills 
manly stand airalnKt Pupcry and despotism, 404. 
trailed by the House to account for his eondort in 
the case of Sir Thomas ArmstronK. 406. Kxoepted 
fnun the Indemnity and expelled Tmrn the Uooms 
4oT. Returned to the new Ilouse of Commons by 
the University of Camhrldp?. 413. 

Scnrborou^h. Mayor of; tossed in a blanket. HO. 

SchombiT^. Fn-derlck. Count of: appointed to tba 
ci.tnimand of the En|;lish coutint.'cnt to aid Hol- 
land. 41. (.rreatiMl a Knight of the Gartir. 102. 
orders Kirke to relieve I^mdonderry Imniedlatelyf 
I'tK, note. Entrusted with the commnud in Iro- 
land. 319. Formation of his army, 330. His won> 
derfui popularity In Knicland, 320. Ili^ undoubted 
Pnittrtantism, 321. A fnant uf a hundred tboii> 
sand pounds awarded to hbn by the Commoni. 

321. Rf turns thanks to the House, 322. Landi 
in Inland, 322. Takes Carrlckfersna, 327. Joined 
by three reKiments of Ennlsklllenern. "if. Ad* 
vnnces into l4<inster. 32<. Beclinea a little, 320L 
Frauds of tlie Enf{li»>h Commismriat 329. En* 
trvnches himself near Dundalk. 33t). Oonf>plruy 
and pe>t Hence in his camp, 331,332. Gora Into 
winter ([uartent at Lisbum, 334. His Immenw 
l(»M's of men, S.'U. Vartons opinions about hit 
conduct, 3.".'>. His admirable despatcliea, 3&. 
Ml ets William at lk>lfast. 472. Gives the cnvntir 
information by signals of the King's arrival, 47& 
The battle of the Boy ne. 463. Sclionib«nr'i snl- 
leuness. 4-^ His brave dtargewlth the Hnguo* 
not repments, 4So. Killed at their head, 4HL 
Honours paid to his corpse, 489. 

Schomberg, Meinhart; commands the riflkt wtnc 
of the Enelish at the battle of th« Boyno, 4^ 
Turns tho left flank uf the Irish army, 419. 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquenee displayed; the book 
so called, 537. 

Scotland ; the Kerolutlon more Tiolent la RrrtUnil 
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than in Enf^lnnd, 196. The Church established by 
law odious to Scotchmon, 197. King Wiliiiim dis- 
pt?n<8e» with the Aft depriving PreabyterianR of the 
elective franchise, 198. Elections for the Oonven- 
tion, 198. "Rnbbling" of the Episcopal clergy, 
198, 199. Dismay of the Scottish bishops. 200. 
State uf FMinburgh, 201. Question of an Union 
between England and Scotland raised, 202. Pros- 
peritv of Scotland under the free trade regulations 
of Oliver Cromwell, 202. Its grievances under 
Charles 11.. 203. A commercial treaty with Eng- 
land proposed, 203. liles-cings of the Union of 
1707, 204. Opinions of William III. on Church 
government in Scotland, 20fi. Comparative 
strength of religious parties iu Scotland, 207. 
Meeting of the Convention, 214. Dishonesty and 
timeserving conduct of the statesmen of Scotland 
at the time of the Revolution, 210. Letter ftrom 
James to the Estates, 219. Committee of the Con- 
vention to frame a plan of government, 225. lle- 
8olution proposed by it, 225. Abolition of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, 227. The Scotch Coronation 
Oath revised, 229. William and Mary accept the 
crown of Scotland, 230. Discontent of the Co- 
veu-antfTs, 231. Ministerial arrangements in Scot- 
land. 23'J, 2o3. Scotland a poor country at the 
time of the liovolutiun, 232. War breaks out in 
the IIi;;hlands, 236. SUte of the Highlands at 
that period, 236, 237. (Joldsmith's comparison of 
Scotland with Holland, 238, note. Hatred of Eng- 
lishmen for the very sight of tlie tartan, 244. Re- 
flux of public feeling, 241. Tyrnnny of clan over 
clan, 244. Hatred of the nei^rhl^ourlng clans for 
the Campbells, 250. 261. Dundee and Balcarras 
ordered to be arrested, 257. Dundee gathers the 
clans, 258. Mackay's indecisive campaign iu the 
Iliirhlands, 261. War again breaks out in the 
Highlands, 277. Panic after the battle of Killle- 
crankle, 285. The Highlanders defeated at Dun- 
kirk, 292, 293. Dissolution of the Highland army, 
294. State of the Lowlands. 294. Intrigues of the 
Club, 294. The Courts of Justice reopened, 295. 
Improvement in the aspect of things in Scotland. 
622. Intrigu«>s of Monttjomery with the Jacobites, 
522. War In the Highlands. 623. The spirit of 
the clans effectually cowed, 524. Ecclesiastical 
legislation, 525. General acriult-scence in the new 
ecclesia-stlcnl p^)llty, 536. Complaints of the Epis- 
copallans, 537. The Presbyterian nonjurors, 638. 

Boott, Doctor John ; his visit to Jeffreys in the Tower, 
313. 

Scottish troops; revolt of the, under Schomberg, 41. 
Defeated and taken, 43. 44. 

Scourers; in tlie time of William III., 66. 

E«al, the Great; inconveniences with which it was 
homo by any but lawyers, 28. Confided to a Com- 
mission, 29. 

Bedley, Catharine : her letter to King James, 554. 

Bedley. Sir Charles. 428. His talents, 429. 

Separatists; their union with their opponents against 
Popery, 65. 

Session, Court of; Sir James Dalrymple appointed 
president of the, 233. Sittings of, recommenced, 
294. 

Settlement, Act of; repealed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment of James II., 168. 

Seymour. Sir Edward; his opposition to the Act 1 
W. k M, sess. 1, c. 1, 35, 36. Takes the Oalh of 
Allegiance, 37. Declares his support of measures 
for tranquillizing Ireland, 180. His defence of 
Lord Hali&jc ag^nst the attacks of John Hamp- 
den, 397. 

Shales, Henry. Commissary General; his pecula- 
tions. 3'29. Cry raised against him, 388. 

Sharp, John, Dean of Norwich ; his interview with 
Lord Jeffreys in the Tower, 313. Appointed one 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 364. 

Sharp. Archbishop, 218. 

Sherlock. Doctor William, 78. Becomes a nonjuror, 
• 353. His distinguished character, 353. 354. His 
voluminous writings, 354. His conflict with Bos- 
suet, 364. His name mentioned with pride by 
the Jacobites, 365. Indulgence shown to him, 
412. 

Shields, Alexander; appointed Chaplain of the 
Cameronian regiment, 270. UIs opinions and 
temper, 270, 271. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley; conveys King William 
across to Ireland, 462. 

Shrewsbury, Charles, Earl of; appointed to a secre- 
taryship in the first government of William III., 



27. His youth. 27. His antecedents, 27. His 
quarrels with Nottingham, 61. Absents himself 
from Parliament during the discussion on the 
Sacramental Test, 94. His position in the Whig 
party, 398. Implores King William to change his 
intention of leaving England. 408. His apostasy 
to the cause of the Jacobites, 426. Sent to wait on 
the Countess of Marlborough respecting the Prin- 
cess's party in Parliament, 404. Scandalous re* 
ports respecting him and the Countess, 404. His 
extraordinary conduct, 467. His peculiar charao> 
ter, 457, 468. His mother, 458. His treason, 458. 
His mental distress, 468, 469. His resignation of th* 
seals, 459. His lllnes.s, 469. Renewal of his alle- 
giance, 471. His offer to retrieve the honour of 
the English flag, 471. 

Sidney, Algernon ; reference to, 91. His attainder 
reversed, 298. 

Sidney, Lord Godolphin; the vacant seals given to 
him, 660. Mortification of Oaermarthen at tb* 
appointment, 551. 

Sky, the Macdonalds of, 260 

Slane Castle, 477. 

Slane, Lord; his part in the siege of Londondernr, 
162. 

Sleaford, battle of, 43. 

Sllgo; musteringsof the Englisbry at, 117. Taken 
by the Roman Catholics, 132. Abandoned by 
Sarsfleld, 195. Occupied by Kirke, 195. 

Smith, Aaron ; appointed Solicitor to the Treasury, 
32. His scandtdous antecedents, 32. 

Smith, Adam, 76. 

Society, English ; state of Court society at the time 
of the revolution, 67. 

Solmes, Count of; commands a brigade of Dutch 
troops under Schomberg in Ireland, 320. His 
share in the battle of the Boyne, 479, 481, 484, 
486. Appointed Commander in Chief of the army 
in Ireland, 508. 

Somers, John (afterwards Lord Somers) ; his opinion 
respecting the revenue derived by James II. from 
the parliamentary grant, 88. His reflections bn 
the injustice of the Lords' decision on thesentenw 
on Gates. 302. Chief orator in the ft«e conference 
with the Lords. 304. His proud appearance in 
the Painted Chamber, 306. Draws up a manifesto 
from the Commons to the Lords, 306. Brings up 
the report on the Corporation Bill, 398. His dis- 
approval of the violence of the Whigs, 402. His 
speech on the bill for declaring the acts of the late 
Pariiament valid, 437. 

Somers Tracts, the, 102, note. 

Somerset. Duke of; carries the Queen's crown at the 
coronation, 100. Entertains King William at 
Marlborough, 519. 

Sophia. Duchess of Brunswick Lunenburg; proposed 
by William III. as the successor to the Crown of 
England, 307. 

Sovereign; his position in the government, beibre 
and after the Revolution, 22. 

Spain ; her alliance with England, 103. Manifesto 
of, declaring war against France, 107. Joins the 
coalition against France, 338. 

Spectator ; the, reference to, 86, note. 

Spires ; cathedral of destroyed by the French under 
Marshal Duras, 105. 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester; plights his 
faith to William III., 36u Carries the chalice at 
the coronation of William and Mary. 101. One of 
the F/Cclesiastical Commissioners, 365. His doubts 
about the legality of the Commission, 365. Ab- 
sents himself, 366. 

Stamford, Earl of; appointed Chairman of the Mur- 
der Committee, 395. 

States General ; letter fh>m William III. to the^ on 
bis accession, 14. Its manifesto^ declaring war 
against France, 107. Its trea^ with England 
and the Emperor of Germany, 8^. 

Stewart, James; promises made to him by Marj cf 
Modena, 533. 

Stewarts of Appin : their alarm at the power of tb« 
Earl of Argyle, 100. Muster of the. at Lochaber* 
259. Their arrival at the camp at Blair, 288. 

Stillingfleet, Dean of St Paul's ; one of the Eeela- 
siastical Commission, 364. Appointment to tb« 
see of Worcester, 375. 

SttrUng Castle. 285. 

Stonehenge, 76. 

Strabane, Claude Hamilton, Lord; tummoni tb« 
people of Londonderry to surrender, 169. Retnnui 
unsuecessAil, 150. 
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Btrtiflbrd. Earl of; inrluded in the Irish Act of 

Attainder, 174. 
Strathi«jH'y, rf)Ut of, 624. 
8ucce»(iiuii to the EnKlifih crowo; dlfflmltieg re- 

fipectinc theeiitail, 299. ^u^K^'stion that it vhould 

be eDtaili>d on tk)phia of Brunnwick. 3ifi. The 

amendiiK'Ht n'jected by the Commons. HnM. 
Surplice: qu(f>tion of this diiicuHScd by the Eccle- 

Biaxtioal CommiKsinncnt, 3titi. 
Supplies; power of the Ilouse of Commons over the, 

38. 
Supremacy : Oath of, 74. Discussion on the bill for 

settlinfc the, bii. 
Supremacy ; Act of; repealed in Scotland, 628. 
Sutherland. Colonel Hugh; marches against Enniii- 

killou, 182. Declines an action, and retreats, 

182. 
Sutherland, Karl of; introduces Into the Scottish 

rarliameut the law fixing the ecclesiastical consti- 

tutkm of i^cotland, 629. 
Swift, Doan; bis misrepresentations of Burnet's 

conduct, 71, note. Ills opinion of Carstairs, 235, 

note. 

Talbot, lying Dick, 113. See Tyrconnel. 

Talmash. Thomas; second in command to Marl- 
borough under Prince ITaldeck, 3G9. His gal- 
lantry at the head of the Coldxtreams. S3U. 

Tangit>r b.tttalion8; the two, at tho battle of the 
Boy no, 480. 

TarUit, Mackenzie, Viscount; his advice to povern- 
mcnt respecting the politics of the ]lighlaudii,26l. 
11 is letter to Lc>chiel, 2t)l. 

Tt'itrnmouth ; ravaged by the French under Tour^ 
ville, bW. 

Teuipt>.xt (a Jacobite agent from St Germains); 
seized on the rriad to I/mdon, 4.'i6. 

Temple, John (son of Sir ^Villiaui) ; employed on 
bui>inei>8 of hitrh importance, 125. Intrvduoes 
Rlrh.ird Hamilton as an agent to negotiate with 
Tyrconni-l, 126. Commits suicide, 144". 

Ttmple, h^ir Uilliam; his retreat. 23. His rural 
h«'i:|iiKicm, rj.'j. His son .lolin. 125. 

Tenisnu. AnhMfhop: one of the Kcclcsinstical Com- 
niiFf>ion(TK. ai;4. Kntrustod with the bu^iuoss of 
examining the Liturgy, 367. 

Test Act; views of Nottingham concerning the, 72. 
Attempt to relieve tho Dissenters from the, 86. 
Desire of tho Whigs for its abolition, 0.3. How 
Tiewed by tho Tories. 03. Rejection of a motion 
In tho Lords for the abolition of, 04. 

Tillotton, Archbihhop; his sermon on Evil Speak- 
ing, 62. His popularity as a preacher. 363. His 
cbarnctor as a theologi.nn. 363. His iuiptirtance in 
the F>rlf!ilasti«'al Commisf^ion, r>('4. Appointed to 
the Deant'ry of St. Paul's, 375. I'romiK-d the Pri- 
macy, 370. His astonishment and sorrow, 376. 
His tt'htimonv to the humanity and kindness of 
Halifax, :j05, 396. 

riiehan legion. tht>, 355, 356. 

Tliontas. M. ; bis report on the defences of London- 
ilerrv. 154, note. 

Tr.-tlw. 115. 

TmnFub^t1ntiAtion ; Declaration against, 74, 386. 

Triiihurer. J^rd High: administration of the oflSce 
of undiT AVilHam and Mary, 24. 

Tn-asury, Board of: constitution of the, by William 
1 1 1.. 27. Solicitor to the, importance of the duties 
o£ 32. Corruption of, in the time of Charles H. 
and James 11., 32. Appointment of Aaron Smith, 
32. Quarrvls and Jealousie:; of the Commissioners 
of the. r.1. 

Treby. Sir George; appointed Attorney Genera], 20. 
His opinion rv^'pecting the revenues* of James IT., 
3K. His suggestions for suppressing tlie revolt of 
the Sfildittrs at Harwich, 42. 

Treves: saved from destruction by Madame de 
Maintenun, 1u5. 

Trevor. Sir John (Master of the Rolls): his early life 
and gambling propensities, 422. His friendship 
witti JftTrevd, 4'22. His popularity among High 
Churchmen, 422. Undertakes the agency for par- 
linni'>nt.iry briWry in the House of (\inimons, 423. 
K](.MTt<:'d Sp«'Akor of the Commons, 42S. 

** To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to horae," 
the (iong. 50. 

Tolbooth, the, of Edinburgh, 249, 267. 

Toleration; tho question of, 73. The Toleration 
BUI of Nottingham, 73. Relief granted by the 
Act, 75. 

Toleration Act; rerlew of ita proviiiona, 75, et leq. 



Que passed by tiM PaiUanwDt of Jamet IL at 

Dublin, liX. 

Torbay : an army of volunteers formed near, tn rmel 
the threatened French luvadon, 600, 601. Tbt 
command taken by Lord Lansdowne, 601. 

Tories; their submii-sion, without loyalty, to William 
and Mary, 17. Dangers apprehended from Ibtfm, 
20. Their sharv in the fint government of Wil- 
liam, 23. Their Jealousies and qnamdi with tht 
Whigs in all the depaitments of the sovemment, 
61, 62. Take the part of the clergy at the dto> 
cusiiion respecting the Acts for fettling the Oathi 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, 00, 01. M. Tliair 
view of the Sacramental Test, 98. TtuAr tttlsfte* 
tion at the result of the Compnoheniilon 3111,90,97. 
Their annoyance at the introduction of the Gof^ 
poration Bill, ^9-401. Their muster in the Hoom 
to oppose the bill. 401. Their triumph, 403. Thdr 
renewal of the debate on the Indemnity Bill, 408. 
The bill thrown out, 404. Dcfieated on the dto> 
cussiun on the Indemnity Bill, 407. Their gntl> 
tude to William for proroguing l^arlfaunent. 411. 
A general election, 412. Four Toriea retamed for 
the City of London, 413. Prodominance of tha 
Whigs iu lOliO, 414. Their parliamentary bribeiT, 
420. 421. The Tories admitted to a share In tha 
government. 424. Their majority In the Iloaai^ 
43«\. The war lietween the two i«rties, 437. D» 
Utcs on the Atjuratlon Bill, 339-843. 

Torrington, llerU-rt, >Iarl of; receivea signal marfcf 
of the favour of the Crown, 336. His nuiUdniliil^ 
tration of the navy, 336. His vkvs, 387. Hii 
auger at being removed fmm the Admiralty, 42SL 
His displcnsure appeased, 423. Takea conTmand 
of tlM fleet in the Downs. 464. Joined by Um 
Dutch under Kvertst-n, 464. Retreats before tha 
French towards Dover, 4C6. Ordered to give l:«ttla 
to Tourvllle, 465. Baseness of hia arrangementa 
of liattle, 4ti0. Gives the French battle, 4l7. Da* 
feated, and escapes into tho Thames, 4f>7. Sent to 
the Tower. 471. Consultation amongst theJodcea 
relative to bis tri.nl, f*47. Brought tn trial and 
aciiuitted. 548. DismiMied by the King from tha 
service, 549. 

Torture: ulwavs declared Illegal in England, 228. 
Declared by 'the Scot I ixh Claim of RighU to be^ 
under certain circumstances, according to law. 
229. 530. 

Tourvllle, Admiral of the French fleet : cmlaea la 
tho Britlfdi Channel, 463, 4&4. His seamanlika 
qualities. 464. Accepts battle from Torrlngtou, 497. 
Defeats Torrrington at the l«ttle of Beacby Head, 
467. HI* UmiditT of ratponsibaity, 4<». Uta no- 
opposed range of the (Channel, 4tf8. Uls galhya 
and their crews, 498. ThHr practical value. 499. 
Ravages Teignmouth, 600. His exploits inglorlooa 
and impolitic, 602. 

Turenne, Marshal, 48. Ills ravages In the Palati- 
nate, 104. 

Turks: their allUnce with France against thegraat 
coalition, .^'iO. Their military tactics In Serria 
and Bulgaria, 339. Victories gained over them 
by Prini'<> l^ewls of Baden. 830. 

Turner, Bishop of Ely; becomes a noDJnror, SSL 
His letter to James, M4. 

Tutchin. John ; his visit to Jeffreys In the Tower, 3UL 

Tyrconnel, liOrd Deputy ; entrusted with the dv signs 
of James 11. in Ireland, 109. Hopes of the Irishrr 
centred in him, 112. Lying Dick Talbot, 113. Hb 
alarm at the news of the Revolntion. 121. Ills 
affected clemency, 122. Opens a negotiation with 
William III., 124. lie dutermines to ralsa tha 
Irish, 126. Scndif Moun^oy and Rice on an em- 
bassy to St. Germains, 127. Arrives at Cork to 
meet James II.. 141. UIi Improvements at tha 
Castle, 143. Carries the sword of State befbra 
James, 143. Created a Duke. 149. Adviws Jamaa 
to remain In Dublin, 149. His share In the lattla 
of the Boyne, 482, 484. Marches out of DuUto, 
492. Retires to Limerick, 60S. Disapproves of 
holding Limerick, 611. 3Iean estimate entertaload 
by the French ofRcersof his military qnalitlea, 611. 
lietires to Galway, leaving a strong garriaon la 
Limerick. 612. (joes with Lauiun to Franca, 618. 

Tyrconnel, Lady (Fanny Jennings), 491. 

Ulster, alarm of the pe<9le of, 112. et seq. Moon^JtV 
sent to pacify, 122. March of UamUion aicalni* 
tlie Protestants of. 134. Origin of the annual d^ 
nation of the government to tha Fkasbjtarlaos 
of; 474. 
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Uniformity, Act of; a grierance of the Dissenting 

clergy, 74. 
Union between England and Scotland; qnefition of, 

raided, 201. Blessings of the union of 1707, 204. 

Verrio^ his frescoes at Hampton Court, 64. 
Versailles; farewell %i«lt of James II. to, 136. 
Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy; joins the league 
against Franco, 643. llis military tame, 643. 

Wahourt; skirmish between the Dutch and English 
and French at, 339. 

Waldivk, i'lince: his command of the Dutch and 
En^lLnh in the war with France, 33D. Deft^ited at 
Flcurus by thH French under the Dukeof Luxem- 
burj?, 4f>8,';')07. 

Walker, the Uoverend George; calls the people of 
Londonderry to arms, 156. Appointed one of the 
governors of tho city, 158. Unjustly accused of 
concealing food, 187. His statue on the bastion, 
191. Tho Walker Club, 192. His arrival in Lofa- 
don. 388. Hi.s popularity, 388. His gracious re- 
ception by the King at Hampton Court, 389. Ac- 
cused of publitihing a partial account of the siege 
of Londonderry, 3S9. Obtains a grant from the 
Commons for the widows and orphans of the de- 
fenders of l^ndonderry, 390. Thanked by the 
House for bis zeal and fidelity, 390. Appointed 
by William III. to tho see of Derry, 480. Accom- 

Knies the annv of William, 4S1. His share in the 
ttle of the Boyne, 486. Shot dead, 486. 

Walker, Ul>adUh : his impeachment for treason, 394. 
Sent to the Tower, 395. 

War det^^larevl against France, 107, 108. 

Ward. Seth, Bishop of Salisbury ; his death, fiS. 

Warrington, Earl of; Delamere created, 408. See 
Delamere. 

Wash, the: Rtnte of tho country near the, at the 
time of the Bevolutlon of 1688. 43. 

Waterford; taken by William III., 507. 

Watford; Scotch troops of James II. stationed near, 
21J. 

Weeins Castle, 2S:). 

Welliimt"!!. Arthur. Duke of; reference to him. 322. 

West Indies; trade of, at tlie time of the Revolution. 
204. 

Wharton, Lord; his speech on the Abjuration Bill^ 
442. 

Whigs; their attendance at Court on the evening 
of the proclamation of William and Mary, 13. 
Peculiarity of their fondness for the new monarchs, 
20. The Whig theory of government, 20. Their 
share iu William's first government. 24. Their 
jealousioii and quarrels with the Tories in all the 
departments of tho government, 61, 62. Couces- 
sions of the government to the, 73. Division 
among the. respe<titig the Comprehension Bill, 86. 
Oppose the olorgy at the discus.Klons on the Acts 
for settling the O.ithsof Allegiance and Supremacy, 
89. Thnir view of tho Sacramental Test, 93, 
94. Thi'ir ol jertions to an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion for revising tho liturgy and canons. 95. 
Pleasure which the reKult afforded them, 97. Elec- 
tions for the •'hins and burghs to the Scottish Con- 
vention almost all fall on Whigs, 198. Their support 
of the Duke of Hamilton in the Convention, 216. 
They elect him as I*resident, 216. Conduct of the 
Whig Club of Edinburgh, 294, 295. Iteverence 
with which the Whizs of England regarded the 
memory of Lord WillLim Bussell. 296, 297. Ke- 
drvsA (tbtained by some living Whigs for injuries 
sustained during tho precinling reign, 208. Dis- 
satisCirtion of the Whigs with William, 315. Their 
views of tho end for which all governments had 
been institut«>d, 318. Their ostentatious triumph 
over the divided priesthood, 348. Their violence 
and vindictivene«!s in the House of Commons. 393. 
Their crafty conduct on the Corporation Bill, ,398. 
Their sucivssful opposition to the Indemnity Bill, 
404. Their triumph over the Tories. 407. Their 
opposition to the King going to Ireland, 408. 
Lesson they r^-ceive from the King, 410. A 
general election, 41 2. Their artifices and exertions 
in the City of London, 412. Four Tories returned 
for the City, 413. Their parliamentary bribery, 
420. 421. Discontent of the Whigs at the successes 
of the Torie.s 424, 4-J6. Dealings of some of the 
Whigs with Saint Ocrmains, 426. Their wary 
tactics in the House. 436. Their artful parlia- 
mentary war with the Tories, 436 Their only 
victory during the whole session, 43b. Stormy 



debates on the Aljuriition Bill, 339, 343. Tbcfar 
vindictiveness against the nonjuring bishops, 606. 
Their animosity against Caormarthen, 649. 

White, Bishop of Peterborough ; becomes a nonjuror, 
351. 

Whitehall; scene at the Banqueting House 0^13. 
llemoval of the Court from, to Hampton Coart, 63. 
William and 3Iary accept the Crown of Scotland in 
tho Council chamber at, 2:i0, 231. 

Wicklow ; lawlessness in, at the time of Tyroonnel's 
rebellion, 130. 

Wight. Isle of; the hostile fleets of England, Hoi 
land, and France lying off, 4G4. 

Wildman ; appointed Postmaster General, 32. 

Wilkie; reference to his Eplgoniad, 312. 

William III.; proclaimed King, 13. Gorgeous as* 
scmblage at the palace on the evening of the pro* 
clamation, 13. llejoirings throughout England 
and in Holland, 14. His letter to the States Gene- 
ral, 14. Begins to be anxious and unhappy, 16. 
Discontent of the clergy and army, 16. AlMta* 
ment in the public enthusiasm for the new mon« 
archs, 16. Reactionary feeling amongst the peo* 
pie, 16. Dangers of the government, 17. WilliMn'i 
reservation to himself of the direction of foreign 
afTairs, 22. His peculiar fitness for foreign negotia- 
tion, 23. His selection of his first ministers and 
high officers, 24. His state visit to the Conven- 
tion, 34. His proposal to abolish hearth money, 
36. His measures for the suppression of the re- 
volt of the soldiers at Ipswich, 43. His politic 
clemency to the leaders of the rebellion, 44. His 
unpopularity. 4S. His manners, 48, 49. His talents, 
49. How regarded by foreigners, 49. And bj 
Englishmen, 50. His freexlog manners compared 
with the vivacity and good nature of Charles II 
and the soriableness of James XL, 60. His In- 
civility to the Princess Anne, 60. His bad Eng- 
lish. 60. Incapable of enjoying our literature, 
51. His dUlike of backbiting, 51. His ill health, 
53. Removes from Whitehall to Hampton Court, 
63. Architecture and gardening his favourite 
amusements, 54. His palace of Loo, 64. Discon- 
tent excited by the removal of the Court from 
Whitehall, 55. Resides for a time at Holland 
House, 56. Purchases Kensington House, 66. His 
foreign favourites, 66. His reputation lowered by 
the maladministration of the two previous reigns, 
59. Dissensions among his ministers, 60. His 
difficulties in consequence, 62, 63. His excellent 
management of the department of Foreign AAtlrs, 
63. Iteligious disputes, 64. His views respecting 
ecclesiastical polity, 68. Appoints Burnet to tha 
vacant see of Salishury, 60. His conduct r»> 
specting the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
proposed to be exacted from the clergy, 03. Pro* 
mises Parliament to summon Convocation, Ott, 
Pasiing of the Coronation Oath, 100. His corona- 
tion, 100.101. Honours bestowed by him, 102. 
Accomplishes the formation of the great coalition 
against France, 104. Receives an address fhnn 
the Commons condemning the barbarities of 
Lewis in the Palatinate, 108. War dedared against 
France. 108. Manifesto of William. 108. KlTect 
in Ireland of his march to liondon, 122, 123. His 
negotiation with the Ix>rd Deputy Tyrconnel, 123. 
Open rebellion of Tyrconnel, 126, et seq. Landing 
and reception of James II. in Ireland, 140-143. 
Discontent of the multitude in England with th« 
neglect of William. 143. Hto letter to the brave 
and loyal Inhahltants of Londonderry, 191. Di»* 
penses with the Act depriving Presbyterians of 
the elective franchise, 198. Outrages 3f th« 
(3ovenanters in Scotland, 190. Their condujt o^ 
fensive to William, 200. His opintons about 
Church government in Scotland. 206. His racom- 
mendatlons to the Scottish Episcopalians, 207. 
His Mter to the Convention, 208. His Instructions 
to his agents In Scotland, 209. Absurd story 
about William and Viscount Dundee, 213, not*. 
His letter to the Scottish Convention read, 220. 
They return him a letter of thanks, 223. They 
proclaim him King in Edinburgh, 226. Accepts 
the Crown of Scotland, 230. His wisdom and 
dignity on this occasion, 231. His ministerial 
arrangements In Scotland, 232, 233. War break! 
out in the Highlands of Scotland, 230. Tha war 
suspended, 237. Tha Oovananters* scraplea aboat 
taking up arms for King William, 260. Tlia 
hattle of Killleerankie. 281, 282. William propoaas 
to the Lords that the crown should ba antailM on 
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Sophb of Bmnsirlck, 307. Acts as spooBor to the 
eon of the Prlncera Anne, 308. DiBsatlsbetlon cif 
the Whigs with William, 315. Preparations fir a 
CAmpaiKn in Ireland, 319. William's dlfBculties 
in ftirei^en aflairs. 338. .Meeting of Convocation, 
360. The clergy ill affected towards him, 369. 
His warrant and message to ConTOcation, 379. 
His inquiry into the state of the navy, 386. His 
displeasure with the Tories respecting the Corpo- 
ratiun Bill, 400. His anxiety nffpcoting the result 
of the bill, 4iV2. His weariness of the contentions 
of Whips and Tories. 407. He purposes to retire 
to Holland. 408. Induced to change his resolu- 
tion, 408. Determines to proceed himself to Ire- 
land, 408. The Whigs oppose his going. 400. He 
prorogues Parliament, 410. Gratitude of the 
Tories to him. 411. His conciliatory policy, 411. 
Changes effected by the King in the execuUre 
departments, 414. Ills scruples respecting parlia- 
mentary bribenr oriTcome, 422. Hopes of the 
Jacobites from his abseuce iu Ireland, 428. His 
speech on the opening of Parliament. 4*28. Not 
on good terms with the IMncess Aune, 431. His 
Tisit to the I»rds during the debate on the 
Abjuration Bill, 441. He sends down an Act of 
Grace, 442. l*eculiar character of his clemency, 
444. Ho prorogues the Parliament, 445. The 
Queen appointi>d to administer the gorernment 
during hi^ absonre in Ireland. 445. His prvpara- 
tions. 451. Despatches from St Germalns to the 
English Jacobitiv delivered into his hands. 454. 
His difficulties, 450. His selection of nine Privy 
Councillors for .Mary's guidance, 459. His serious 
remarks on Clarendon's conduct, 460. His Inter- 
view with Burnet, 461. Sots out for Ireland, 461. 
His embarkation at Chester, 462. Lands at Car- 
rickfergus. and proceeds to Belfast, 472. Meets 
with Schomberg, 472. His joyful reception by the 
Protestants, 473. lUs arrival made known to 
James. 473, 474. His military arrangements, 474. 
Bestows a donation on the dbsenting divines of 
Ulster. 474. His popularity with his army, 474, 
475. His march southward, 475. Reaches the 
valley of the Boyne, and survevs the Irish lines, 
477. State of his army, 479. Alij^hts and break- 
fists at Oldbrldge, 480. Is wounded, 481. The 
battle of the Boyne, 483. Hoads the left wing 
himself, 483. Crosses the river. 486. Charges iu 
the thickest of the fight, and changifS the fortune 
of the day, 480. His disregard of danger, 487. 
Jamvti's flight to Dublin, 487. Losses sustained 
by the two armies, 489. Advantvs to Duleek. 490. 
Surrender of Drogheda, 490. William enters Dub- 
lin, 493. Receives the news of the defeat of Wal- 



deck, 607. Writei a kind letter to Valdaek, 

607. Intelligence brought of the defeat of T^ 
rington's fleet, 607. Takes Waterfbrd, and th» 
Ibrt of Duncannon. 607. Sets out for Englandl, 

608. Returns to the army at Casbel, 60S. B»> 
ceives a letter fh«n the Queen respecting a proposal 
of Marlborough for reducing CoriL and fclnaale, 
608. Orders Marlborough to execute his plan. 608. 
Marches to besiege Limerick, 608. Uls aitUlefy 
surprised by Sarsfleld, 613, 614. Uepain his kMS, 
and proceeds to batter th0 town, 61-L Uls army 
suffers fh)m the rains, 616. The assault on Umer- 
k;k unsuocessfU, 617. Raises the sJege, 517. Ra> 
turns to England, 618. His progrew to London, 
610. His reception, 619. His dlfflmltSea with the 
Scottish Parliament 625. His exclamation respeetr 
ing Scotland and Hamilton, 626. Dlatmtt and 
abhorrence with which be regarded Montgomery, 
635. The opinion ct the noDjorors of Scotland 
n»specUng WlUiam, 630. Hli disaatMketion with 
the eoclodastical arrangenifenta in Scotland, 641. 
Sends a Commiasioner and a letter to tha Oenenl 
Assembly, 642. Respectful answer of the Asaem 
bly, 642. State of affiifars on the Continent 643L 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy Joins the coalltkm, 64S. 
William raassemblea the Parliament 644. Hli 
speech from the throne, 644. His dlsmisaai of Tbr> 
rington from tha aervloe, 640. Givea the Tseaiit 
seals to Sidney. 661. A JaeoUte consplraey. ML 
The plot discovered, 566. The PnrlUment ad- 
Jonrned, 657. Seta oat for the Congreca of the 
Ilague, 657. 

Williams, Doctor (afterwards Blahopof Ghlcbesfeir): 
his diary of the proceeding of tao Eedeaiaatkal 
Commissioners, 3o5, note. 

Winnington, Solicitor General, 22. 

Wirtemberg, Duke ofl See Charlos Frederie, DnlDt 
of Wirtemberg. 

Wolseley, Colonel : lent to the aaslstanoa of tha Bb- 
niskllleners, 103. His qnalifleations, 198. Bit 
stanch Protestantbm. 103. DeliMts Moonteaahol 
at the battle of Newton Butler, IM. His ahan la 
the battle of the Boyne. 480. 

Wood's money ; allusion to, 174. 

Worcester, Thomas, Bishop of; dlea a no^jnror, S61. 

Wren, Sir Christopher; his additlona to Hanptgn 
Court 64. 

Wycherley, William; his Coontry Wifo, 6L 

York, A rchhlshopric of; Iti fonnar porwty, tf 4. Hi 
present importonoe, 874. 

Zolestein ; appointed Maiter of tha fiobci^ 90i 
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Axn>i805, Jomph, 316. His allegory of the Bank of 
England, 351. 

Aghrim; encampment of Saint Rnth near, 74. 
Battle of, 75. Great slaughter at, 70. 

Aikenhead, Thomas ; cum of, 543. 

Akbar, the Emperor, 102. Uis immense empire, 
102. 

Alexander VIII., Pope, 191. 

Allen, bog of, 63. 

Almonde, Van ; commands the Dutch fleet under 
Rugsell, 174. 

Alsatia; privileges of, abolished, 537. 

Althorpo, Tisit of WiUiam III. to, 424. 

Amboyna; masfucre of. referred to, 123. 

Amsterdam, Bank of, 344. 

Annandale, Earl of; his attendance at the Scottish 
Parliament of 1693. 268. 

Anderton, William ; his unlicensed Jacobite press, 
294. Taken into custody, 295. Indicted for hii^h 
treason, 295. Ar}rumenL<« urged in his favour, 296. 
Found guilty, 296. Executed, 296. 

Anne, the Princess (afterwards Queen); her letter to 
her father exprewiing her wiHh to atone for her 
breach of duty to him, 121. Iler painful explana- 
tion with Queen Mary, 126. The diRmlKfial of Lady 
Marlborou<|:h demanded by the Queen, 128. Anne 
refuses to comply, and retires to Sion-House, 128, 
129. I^unishment inflicted on her by the King 
and Queen, 130. Ucr public and private deport- 
ment. loO. Her reconriliation with William. 391. 

ApoUonius of Tyana; Blount's translation of the 
Life of. 251. 

Areopngitici ; the, of Milton, pillaged by Blount, 253. 

Argyle, Marquess of; his unworthinef>s, 147. His 
influence, 147. His joy at Mac lan's delay in taking 
the oath, 147. His plan for the destruction of the 
people of Glencoe, 153. His regiment, 155. Sent 
to de.-^troy the people of Glencoe, 155. The massacre 
of G lencoe, 157. Commands his regiment at Porta- 
down, 210. 

Armstrong, John, 150. 

Army, English ; the army under the command of 
Wiiliam in Flanders in 1691, 57. State of the army 
in Ireland, under the command of Ginkell, 01. It 
Ukes the field, 67. Increase in the. in 1693, 340. 

Army, Iri.oh ; factions in the ; distracting the camp, 
72. State of, under the command of the Duke of 
Berwick, 61. Marauding expeditions, 62, 63. 
Clothes and money for, brought from France by 
Tyrconncl, 65. 

Ashley, Lord ; his speech in the House of Commons 
on the Bill for Regulating Trials in Cases of Trea- 
son, 448. His philosophy, 448. 

Ashley, Sir John, 174. 

Ashton ; his trial at the Old Bailey, 23. Executed, 25. 

Assa88ination ; lawfulness of^ how regarded by the 
Roman Catholic Church, 394, 395. Horror with 
which Englishmen regard, 459. Not an Irish, 
and, till lately, not a Scotch sentiment, 459. 

Assassination Plot, the, 452. Plana of the conspi- 
rators, 456. Detected, 459. 

Assembly, General, of the Church of Scotland ; its 
protest against the Civil power, 267, 268. 

Association ; the, of the House of Commons, 466. 

Athenian 3Iercury; the publication so called, 418. 

Athlone; its great mllitaiy importance, 68. Its 



condition, 68. The old castle kd4. bridge, 68. 
Besieged and taken by General Ginkell, 68-7S. 
Its defences repaired and garrisoned by Ginkell, 
74. Presides at the Court Martial on GrandTiil, 
274. 

Attainder, Bill of, against Sir John Fenwick, 614. 

Auchintrlater, the tacksman, 156, 157. 

Aurengzebe, his magnificence, 103. Dryden's tragedy 
of Aurengrzebe, 103. Quarrel between bis officers 
and the agents of the East India Company, 108. 
Concludes a peace with the English in India, 112. 

Auverquerquo; his gallantry at the battle of Stein- 
kirk, 205. Compliment paid to Um in the House 
of Commons, 219. 

Avaux ; Count of, appointed ambassador to the Court 
of Stockholm, 304. 

Axe Yard, 132. 

Aylesbtny, Earl of; his part in a Jacobite plot, 407. 
Thrown into the Tower, 496. 

Baden ; Prince of, quarrels with the Elector of Sax* 
ony, 2S3. 

Bailey, the Old; remarkable change In the spirit of 
the tribunal immediately after the ReToIuUon, 23. 

Ballinasloe; head-quarters of Ginkell at, 74. 

Ballymore; besieged and taken by General Ginkell, 
67. The forts reconstructed under the direction 
of Ginkell, 67. 

Bank of England; its origin, 342. The Bank of 
Saint George at Genoa, and that at Amsterdam, 
^43. The National liank of Paterson. 347. The 
Bill for Incorporating the Bank passes the Lower 
House, 349. Discussed in the Lords, 349. Psssed, 
and receives the Royal Assent, 349. The Bank 
establishment at its commencement compared 
with its present magnitude, 850. Its interest 
bound up with the interest of the government, 
351. Commercial crisis in England, 483, 484. Lends 
money to William to conduct the war, 489. Its 
importance to the state, 351. 

Bankers ; their prosperity in the debased state of the 
currency, 437. 

Banking houses; origin of, in London, 342. The 
goldsmiths of Lombard Street, 342. 

Barbesieux, the Marquess of; made minister of war 
to Louis XIV., 103. His conduct ot the public 
business, 164. Uis plan ibr the assassination of 
WillUm lU., 207-210. 

Barbour, Seijeant, 166, 167. Ordered by the Scottish 
Parliament to be prosecuted, 401. 

Barclay, Robert, the Quaker, 32. 

Barclay, Sir George, 452. Receives his Instmctlont 
from James at Saint Germalns, 452. Arrives in 
London, 453. Joins with Chamock and Hirkyns^ 
463. Assisted by other Jacobites, 456, 466. Dia- 
covery of the plot, 460. His flight to France, 406. 

Bamardistone, Sir Samuel ; his connection with the 
East India Company, 100. 

Bart, John, the freebooter, 212, 218. His ezp1c4tsu 
212, 213. 

Bartholomew, Saint ; hospital of, 180. 

Bartholomew's Fair; the English Admirals ]BLiU«> 
grew and Delaval ridiculed at, 298. 

Bates, the bribery agent of Leeds, 887. His story, 
387. 

Bararia, Bector of; attends the Oon^rass at the 

(286) 
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ITagne. 16-18. His g:oyernment of the Spanish 
NcthvHandff. 2SH. Marches upon Namur, 408. 
Baxter, Kichonl; his friendship with Thooiaa Foley, 

Bavluj, 252. 

Bodfonl. FJirl of; created Duke of Bedford, 353. See 
Bedford. Duke of. 

Bo<lford, Duke of. 3.'j3. 

]k'l>n*ade, sie^te of, 'Ml. 

Bclk'fondtf, Miirslial; appoInt<*d to the command of 
thu expedition .ic;ainsl Kn(;land, 165. 

Ron;;alB, Iniiia flhawl^ mi ciiHikI, 4<). 

Bvntley, Kicliard ; bin letter to (Irasvius, 16, note. 

Berkeley, Karl of, oppoiuted to tho command of the 
Chauuel Fleet, U54. liencheii Brest, 355. The 
attAok unRuceessful. •%•}, oi'iT. Tho fleet rnTa};eii 
the eoiuit of Fmiice, 35lj. UndiFputcd Master of 
the Channel, 418. 

Berkeley Jloum, the residence of the PrinoesJi Anne, 
TJ9. 

Buruardi. Mnjor John ; his connection with the 
Assassination Plot, A'A. Arrested, 464. 

Berwiek. James Fitzjamos, Duke of; condition of the 
army under his command. 61, 63. lie submits to 
the tutelar of tho military men under hi8 com- 
mand, 63. 64. Clivcs himself up to pleasure, (>4. 65. 
IlecuUed to France, 65. Hifl conduct at the battle 
of linden, 286. Taken prisoner, 286. Brought 
befuru \filliam, 287. Their behaviour to each 
other, 2S7. Berwick exchanged fur the Duke of 
Ormond, 2S8. His plot agali.st the life of William, 
451. Arrives in London, 453. Failure of the plot, 
457. lleturns ti^ Francis 458. 

Boveridgi* appointed to the see of Bath and Wells, 
42. His retmctAtion, 42. 

BlackIioa>l. the agent of Ilol)ert Young, 1S3. Ills 
part in Young's plot. 183, ls5. Brought before the 
Ci)unri1, IKti. Kemoved in custody, 1S6. 

Blount, Charles; his political principles, 251. His 
infidelity. 251. His Oracles of Iteai^on, 252. IDs 
disciple Gildon, 252. His long standing feud with 
the censors of the press, 252. His Just Yindioi- 
ti<m of Ijoarning and the Liberty of the Vresn. 252. 
His plH;ciarisms from .Milton, 25.1. His Ju)(t and 
True Clk:ir.iot<>ra of Edmund lUihun, 253. His 
trnp to ruin Bohun, 253. Circumstanced of his 
death. 2:»S. 

Blues, the Dutch ; tbch: part in the battle of Aghrim, 
76. 

Boethius, Consolations of; Lord l^reston'n transU- 
tiou of, 35. 

Bohun. J'Mmund, appointed censor of the presa, 249. 
His political principles, 250. His championship of 
the doptrino of pasiiive obr<llenco. 2.'>0. Coldness 
of hin friends, 250. His K«»verity to the bnoksi>llert<, 
251. Kntrapiied by Blount, 253. Bemoved by 
ordi'r of the House of Commons and sent into con- 
finement, 254. 

Boileau. Stephen ; his lyric poem on the victory of 
Lewis XIY., 200. His verses on the taking of 
Namur burlei«qued by Prior, 417. 

Bombay, rising of the garrison and Englisli luha- 
bitan'tM of. a;:ainst the Deputy Governor, 106. 

Bo.-Kuet, Bislinp of Meaux. 278. 

Bourlion, Lewis Duke of; his conduct at the battle 
of Steinkirk, 204. Uis conduct at the battle of 
Landeu, 287. 

BoufllijirH, Mnrqucss of; his encampment near Stein- 
kirk. 21)2. Assists at the battle of Fteinkirk, 
20i. 2i')5. Marches, under command of the Kins, 
to Namur, 2S.3. Join.s Lorges in the I'alatinato. 
284. His part in tlie campaign of 1605, 406. 
Throws l)imsi>lf into Namur. 408. Surrenders the 
town and retires into the ciLtdel, 41 1. Capitulates. 
414. Departs with coUmrs flying and drums 
beating, 415. Is arro8to<l, 415. Lilierated. 416. 
Wulccmied home by I<<fwis and h<mours conferred 
on him, 416. Ili-t meetings with Portland, 55L 

Bow. St. Mary le, church of, 37. 

Boyle, y2. 

Bracegirdle, Anno, the actress, 224. Her beauty, 
224. The murder <»f .Mountford, 225. 

Brandenburg, Frederic, Elector of; attends the Con- 
grejw at the Hague, 16. 

Brandenbur^hers; their courageous conduct at tho 
siege of Namur, 400-414. 

Brad^'ate, visit of William III. to. 425. 

Breadalbane. John Earl of; his character. 142. His 
tortuous policv. 142. 143. Employed to negotiate 
with the reW Highland Chiefs. 143. Conference 
of the chiefs at his houso at Glenorchy, 143. His 



ungracious treatment of Mae Ian of Cilencoe. 143. 
Kcturns to Lomlon to give an account uf Ids stew- 
ardship. 147. Uis joy at Mac lan's dnlay in taking 
the oath. 147. His plan for the destruction of the 
people of Glencoe, 153. The masaacre of Gleneoa, 
157. His guilty conscience, 102. Depth of Ui 
knavery, 4o0. 

Brest, expedition against, 366. Its ikllure. 356. 

Brilwry, offls'ial : frightful prevalence of. In 1694^8Ub 

Briscoe, J(»hn ; his proposal of a Land Bank, Mk 

Britain, Little, 251. 

Bromley, Bisliop's palace at, 183, 185. 

Brook. Lord; entertains William III. at VantdE 
Ca»tle, 420. 

Brunswick Lunenburg, George William 1. Daks of; 
embarrai<smentH caused by him to the Cualltkni, 
10*2. Made Elector of Hanover, 195. Quarrel oti 
with tho Houso of Brunswick WolfeubuttcL 283. 

Brunswick Wolfenbutte! ; its quarrel with BniB» 
wick Lunenburg, 283. 

Brussels: attacked by YUIeroj, 411. 412. 

Bulkeley (the Jacobite emissary In England); gafau 
over Godolphin, 51. 

Burford; vNIt of WUliam in. to, 426. 

Buike, Edmund ; his view of the National Debt, 831. 

Burleigh : vi^it of WUIlam III. to. 425. 

Burnet. Bishop ; assists at tho consecration of TlUo^ 
son, 37. Charged by the Tories with having beca 
the first person who advised the govemment to 
contract the National Debt. 233. {Supports th« 
TricnnUl Bill, 246. Ignominious sentence of tlw 
House of Commons on his Pastoral Letter. 254-2S6. 
His feelings deeply wounded, 256. Preodies fha 
funeral sermon of Tlllotson, 365. Hli exruM tir 
the conduct of the King respecting the maasaers 
of Glencoe, 335. 

Caermarthen, Thomas Earl of; listens to the chargM 
of Jacobitlsm brought against the Lord Steward 
and Lord Chamberlain, 26. Attends tho ronseer»> 
tion of Tlllotson, 37. Employs eorruptlon In tha 
HousA of Uinls, 221. Supports the Triennial IHll, 
240. Visits Bath for his health. 298. His i-ondiKt. 
290. Bribed by tho East India Company. 301. Ills 
capacity thou::ht hitrhly of by William, 327. 
Cnnted Duke of Loeils. 353. See Leeds. Puke oil 

Caermarthen, son of Thomas Duke of Lei-ds : nerrm 
In the expedition to Brest, 355. His yacht, tlw 
Peregrine, 355. 

Calais : a part of, burnt by the English fleet, 35S. 
Preparations at, for a descent on England, 458. 

Calliercs, 495, 496. 

Camaret Bay ; disaster In, 356. 

Caml>on : holds a command under the Duke of Ldik> 
Bter. 210. 

Cameron, i^ir Ewan (Ix>chiel); takes the oath to Wil- 
liam and Mary, 146, 151. 

Campbell. Captain (Glenlyon); his part in the msssi 
ere of Glencoe. 155-158. Ills blunden. 158. Uli 
guilty conscience, 161. Ordered by the Scottish 
Parliament to be prosecuted, 401. 

Campbell. Sir Colin, of Ardklnghuis ; admlnisten the 
oath to Mac Ian of Glencoe, 147. 

Capital, Investment of; old modes of, 2S0. Iloardiaf 
of coin, 230. Origin of stoek-iobhen, 231. ▲ 
crowd of companies come Into existence, 231. The 
bxibble companies of 1692, and time hargains, 232. 
The National debts of Italy, France, and Holland, 
234. The National Debt of England. 234. Its 
progress up to the present time, 235, 236. 

Carey. Henry, natural son of the Marquess of IlaHlhT, 
378. His Ulents, 378. 

Car^tai^l: attends tho King to Holland, 207. 

Carter: Rear Admiral, 174. His conduct at 1m 
llogue, 176. Killed, 176. Burled with honour, 
180. 

Castle Howard. 425. 

Catalonia; advantages gained br the French In, AS. 
The viceroy of, routed by Noallles on the banks of 
tho Tar. 358. 

Catinat, Marshal; defeats the Duke of Savoj at 
Marsi;;lia, 301. Occupies IHedmont, 496. 

Censorship of the l^ress. 249. ft feq. 

Chamlx'rlayne. iKwtor Hugh ; his pn^posal of a lAnd 
Bank, 344. Act of Parliament passed estahUiUng 
a Bank on his plan, 481. 

Chambers ; his part In the Assassination Plot, 457. 

Characterlstks ; the, of Lord Shaftesbnnr, 448. 

Charlcroy ; besieged and taken hy the French, 29L 

Charles 11. : receives presents fttua tha dulnuB ef 
the East Indhi Company, lOi . 
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Charles II. of Spain; his if retched edacatfon, 103. 
liis minister itastanagn, 193. ITis conduct in 
1097. 040. Difficulties cauwd by him, 554. 

Charnock, Robert, 395. Lead^ the llfo of a con- 
spirator. 399. Selected by the Jacobite plotter* to 
po to St. Oermains to confer with James, 407. 
Joiiift Barclay in the AsaaMiiination Plot, 453. 
Taken into custody, 456. Tried. 467. Found 
guilty, 468. His execution, 469. 

Chartres, Philip, Duke of; his conduct at the battle 
of Steinkirk, 204, 206. Uis conduct at the battle 
of Landen. 287. 

Chatham; burning of the Dockyard of, by the 
Dut<:h, 123. 

Cherlx)urR ; defeat of the French fleet at. 177. 

Chesti^r field, Philip Stanhope, Earl of: his descent 
from QeorRO, Marqueps of Halifax, 378. IHs cha- 
racters of Cowper and Marlborough, 519. 

Child. Sir John, of Surat; appoint^ freneral of all 
the Kn^lish forces in the East, 108. His death, 112. 

Child, Sir Joshua; his vast wealth, 105. His talents 
as a merchant, 105. His connection with the 
house of Beaufort, 105, 106. Especially obnoxious 
to the Duke of York, 106. Makes his peace with 
the Court, 107. Becomes the autocrat of the East 
India Company, 107. His favour at Court, 107. 
His politics confounded by the Revolution, 108, 
100. His unpopularity, 109. Uis determined 
fli>rht with the New Company, 113. His refusal of 
the terms offered by the Commons' bill for re- 
modelling the company, 114. His alarm for the 
Charter, 300. His supremacy in the Ea^t, 332. 

Christina, Queen, 66. 

Church ; the vacant sees filled, 30. Sancroft's pro- 
vision for the episcopal succession among the 
nonjurors, 41. The new bi.«hops. 42. 

Chureliill. George ; commands a brigade at the battle 
of Landen, 286. Takes the Duke of Berwick 
prisoner, 287. 

Civil List; debates in Parliament on the. 96. 

Clancy. i'X). 

Clarendon. Henry Hyde, Earl of; charged by Preston 
with treasonable condiant, 26. Sent to the Tower, 



27. IxMiitv ?hown to him. 27. 



Clan?e3. Sir Thomas, 427, 428. 

Clerks, commercial ; salaries of, in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Victoria. 350. 

Clipping of coin. 431, 4.')2. See Coinage. 

Clonmel, vifited by the Irij«h Rapparee.s G3. 

Coalition, the great, against France: meeting of the 
representatives of, at the Hague, 16, ot seq. Vices 
inherent in the nature of coalitions, 21. The 
foreign policy of William III.. 189. Behaviour 
of the Northern powers, 190. Inclinations of the 
Pope, 190. Conduct of the allies, 191. The Em- 
peror. 192. Spain, 193. William succeeds in pre- 
venting the dissolution of the coalition, 193. New 
arrangement for the government of the Spanish 
Netherlands, 195. Lewis takes the field, 197. 
Siege of Namur, 197. Lewis returns to Ver- 
sailles, 201. Luxemburg, 201. Battle of Stein- 
kirk, 203. 

Cohorn, Menno, Baron ; his skill in fortification, 
198, Strengthens the defences of Namur, 198. 
Severely wounded, 199. Directs the siege of 
Namur under the allies, 410. 

Collgni, the Admiral, 290. 

Collier, Jeremy ; his cruel exultation over the car- 
nage of Landen, 297. Attends Friend and Parkyns 
to the gallows, 473. A warrant issued for his 
apprehension, 473. Conceals himself, 473. Out- 
lawed. 474. 

Committee of Advice, the Grand; formed by the 
House of Commons, 218. Its transacUons, 218- 
221. 

Companies; a crowd of, come into existence, 231. 
The bubbles of 1G92, 232. Ridiculed by satirists, 
232. 

Compounders; the party of the Jacobites so called, 
273. fixpedients proposed by them for the restora- 
tion of James, 277. 

Compton, Bishop of London; accompanies King 
William to Holland, 13. His mortification at the 
elevation of Tillotson, 37. Canvasses London for 
the Tory Candidate Clargcs, 428. 

Congress of the Hague; meeting of the, 16-18. Speech 
of William IIL at the, 17. 

Coningsby, Thomas (Lord Justice), In Dublin, 68. 
Goes in state to St. Patrick's cathedral, 58. Sen- 
tences a man to death without trial, 60. Decision 
of the House of Commons on this act, GO. His 



rapacitj, 258. Odious to the Englishry of Ireland, 

258. Removed, 259. 
Conspiracy ; the, of Orandval, 273. See Grand val. 
Conspiracy against the person of King William, 394. 

The Conspirators, 395-397. 
Conti, Armand, Prince of; his conduct at the battle 

ofSteinkirk, 204. 
Cook, Sir Thomas, chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, 300. Succeeds by bril)cry In obtaining a 

new Charter for the Company, 300. Bill passed 

against him, 385. 
Cook, the nonjuring divine; his conduct at the exe* 

cution of Friend and Parkyns, 473. Arrested, 473. 

Set at liberty, 474. 
Cornbury, Edward Viscount; included in Young's 

plot, 183-184. 
Cornwallis, Charles, Lord; appointed to the Ad- 
miralty, 139. 
Corruption, parliamentary; employed by Caennai^ 

then and Trevor, 221. 
Cotentin, the, 169. 
Country party, the. 216. 

Courant, the P^nglish ; first publication of the, 419. 
Cowper, William. 519, 535. 
Craggs, James; his origin, 381. Examined as to 

his dealings as an army clothier, 381. Sent to the 

Tower, 381. 
Cranbume, Charles ; his share in the Assassination 

Plot, 455. Arrested, 456. Tried, 474. Executed, 

475. 
Crime; increase of, in 1692. 214. 
CuUodcn ; people of, burned in the Church of, by the 

people of Glengarry, 148. 
Cumberland, Richardson; appointed to the see of 

Peterborough, 42. 
Currency, alarming state of the. 431. Tlie process 

of coining previous to the Restoration. 431. Clip* 

?ing of coin. 431, 432. The coining mill in the 
bwer of London, 431. Clipped money and milled 
money, 432, 433. Counterfeit coiners. 4^i.'i, Kxe* 
cutions for clipping. 43.3. Public sympathy with 
the clippers, 433. 4.34. Condition of the ruVrevey 
in 1695, 4.34. Prosperity of the bankers atnidft 
the deba.«ement of the currency, 438. Plan of 
Lowndes. 440. And of Locke, 440. Expedient of 
Somers, 442. Controversy touching the currency, 
444. Parliamentary proceedings, 445. Panic among 
the common people, 446. The Recolnage Bill 
passed, 446. Commercial crisis in England. 483. 
Exchequer Bills, 486. Efibrts made to restore the 
currency. 489. 
Cutts ; serves in the expedition to Brest, 3.55. His 
bravery at the siege of Namur. 409, 410. ReceivMi 
a wound in the head, 414. Storms the palisadea, 
415. Takes charge of Fenwick, 515. 

Dalrymple, Sir James ; raised to the Peerage with 
the title of VhKX)unt SUir, 141. See Stair, Vis- 
count 

Dalrymple, Sir John ; appointed prime minister for 
Scotland in London, 141; designated blaster of 
Stair, 141. See Stair, MosUt of 

Danish troops in Ireland : condition of the, 61. Join 
Ginkell at Bally more, 67. 

Dartmouth, George Legge, Earl of: charged by Lord 
Preston with treasonable conduct, 26. Arrested 
and brought before the Council, 27. Declares hii 
innocence, 27. Completion of his disgrace, 28. Ilia 
death, 28. 

Dauphin, the, placed under the tutelage of Luxem* 
burg In the Netherlands, 516 

Debt, National : origin of the, 230. The practice in 
Italy, 234. In France. 234. In Holland, 284. 
The bill for raising a million bj way of loan passed 
nem. con.y 234. Stages of the growth of the debt 
up to the present time, 236. Increase of the debt 
coeval with the increase of the prosperity of the 
nation, 236, 236. Causes of the predictions of 
national ruin, 237. 

Declaration; the, of James, 160. Its folly, IflO. 
EfTect produced by it in England, 171. The New 
Declaration of James, 277. Despatched to Lon« 
don, 279. Distributed in England, 279. Its effect, 
279. 

De la Rne ; his share in the Assanination Plot, 460. 
Informs Portland of the dedgni of tlie commit** 
tors, 462. 

Delaral, Sir Ralph, 174. His part In the tetUo of 
La Hogue, 177. Entmsted (with Kllligrew) with 
the command of the Channel fleet, 2M. Tb^ 
command the convoy of the Smjma flee^ 892, 
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Hold up tn (1(>ri8ion in Rnrtholmnew'ii Fair, 298. 

I)iKnii*«t'u<l rnmi his ctunm.-iiiil, o*2li. 
lleumark; lu*r nicnni'in^ di'nifaiionr. 190. 
Devoiidhiri'. William CaToinliNh, l-^rl of: armro- 

Eani.>H William III. Ut llollimd, 13. Spl<m(IId 
aui]iiot8 >riv(tii by bim ntUio Hii^'u«>, 17. Charpod 
by lK»rd I*r«'Hton with tn-i-oiiabU" wmdupt, 26. 
At(«>ndR thK coiiRocrHtion of TilIi>t<ion. U7. Cn;nt(Hl 
Duke of DevoDKbire. 3o6. f^cc Duvontihire, Duke 
of. 

DerunRhire, Duko of; William, (larl o(^ created, 363. 

Do Witt, 2:i4. 

DeynMs; taken by ViUrroy, 411. 

Dlarmiil; the race of, 144. 

Dieppo; deotroved )>y thLi EncHflb fleet, 358. 

Dixmuyd«4 taken by Villirn»y. 411. 

Dopi; their fcai<t on the battle fivld of Aghrlm, 77. 

Donebigb, 400. 

Dorhet, Cliarlcfi Sackvllln, Earl of ; accompanies King; 
William to llnjland. 13. Chan-inl by I'rentou with 
tro.iHouablu comluct. 2>3. Atteuds lh<' rouiitvratiiin 
of Tillotjiou, 37. Ileidt;n8 hia office of Chamber^ 
lain, .'>4i). 

Dou)!la«. Jaukets; killed at the battle of Steiukirk, 

Drummond. Captain: orderc<I by the Scottish I'ar- 
liauient to !■« ]ir<)'ieruteil. 4ril. 

Drydi'n, .lohn: hiH trajredy (»f Auron(;iebe, 103. 
Sum whirli btf recoived for bis translation of the 
wcirku of Virgil. 30(i. 

Dublin; condition of. after it«i occupation by the 
Wi1U;imiL(>!(. r)S. Itji c<'lebration of the anniver- 
Bari«-« of William'H birtbd.iy and landing, 6S, 59. 
Arbirr.iry acts of Coningnby's govornmpnt, (X). 

Dumitut: employed to iui»asi«inato William III., 
20K. I)etrny8 (irandval, 2US. 

Duncombe, CharleM. the banker; his immenso ga!n«, 
437. 

Dunfermline, I-^rl of; hlfi illtrcatmont at the Court 
of St. tJermain!*. 273. 

Dunkirk, the Euslish fleet at. 308. 

Dunton, Johu; his i'a|)cr, the Athenian Mercury, 
419. 

D'urant; his i^art in the Afm^sination I'lot., 457. 

D'Usiion, (ieneral: ncitimianifK ^^aint lluth to Ire- 
land, Cti. Kiitructed with the defence of Athlone. 
7U. Surpriited by tlin Knffliiih, 71. Trampled 
under foot, and nearly killed, 72. Kep^iin* to 
Galway.73. liciiie^rcd in Lini«;rif-k. 7H. Capitulates 
and n'tirvs to Linierii.'k, 7H. In chief command 
there, KU. SurrendiTS J.imeri'>k to <iinkoll, H4. 

Dutch ; their joy on tlie arrival of William in Hol- 
land, 14. .Tealousy with which they were reinnled 
by Engli^mien, 122. Tlie two nntions reconcile-.!. 
123. Outcry ai:ainf>t those employed about Wil- 
liam. 123. Disliked by the Commons. 218. Hated 
in the House of Vwn, 222. Disllkt^ by English- 
men, .338-339. Their part in the liiegc of Namur, 
4(XM14. 

Dyer; his manuscript newsletters, 303. 

Dy kTelt ; arrests Marshal fioufllvrs, 415. 

East India Company ; foundation of the, 102. Its 
first name. Iu2. Its sway in the City of Ixtndon, 
103. Theold India House. 1U3. PnH4iH*rity cnjoy,Hl 
by it durinir the reign of Charles II.. 104. 'ilie 
CV>mpany attacked by enemies from without and 
di-'M)n*iiin<) within, l(i5. The private lnt«r]op4*rs. 
1(>6. DiKufTt.cti»n sprend by them in the KasUlOti. 
The Governor. .Sir .lo.sinh Child, makes his peace 
with the Court, lU7. Makes precent^ to ('harles 
II. and James II., 107. Tlie Charter confirmed 
anil ifxtendi.Hl by .fames II., 107. Its captains per 
niitttiil to liui«t the royal cn^i'^n. I(i7. Its servile 
homage to the throne, lOS. Quarrel liotw(>en its 
ageutj* and the .Mo;:uI government, lOH. Its posi- 
tion at the Itevolutlon. 109. I)|scuA.4|ons fur and 
Against the continuance of iu mimojioly, IIU. 
The New and 01d*CompiinleK, 111. retilii/ns pre- 
s«mted to Varliauient from both Comiianles, 112. 
Dill brought in by tho Houfo of Commons for 
remodelling thn Old Comitany, 114. The terms 
offered by the bill ngected by the proprlftors, 114. 
Tho King declares his inability to dissolve the Old 
Company, 220. The subject dl-tcusted in the 
Commons, and adjourned, 225, 226. A new Giai^ 
ter obtained by bribery, 300. Uenewal of the 
conflict Iwtween the two Companies. 301. Debates 
about tlM tnule with India resumed In rarlla- 
ment, 330, 331. The caae of the Kadbridge, 331. 



Parliamentary inquiry into the acconiitf of tht 
Company, 386. 

>:igg. Inhabitants of; their treatment of the Maclaod% 
148. The Iklacleods* retaliation, 148. 

Elections; Bill for the Regulation of. 478. 

Kllsabelh; Queen, monopolies created during bar 
reign, lOl. Abolished by her, 101. 

Elliot; not brought to trial. 25. 

Emancipation; Itoman Catholic. 08. 90. 

England; the nobles of, had ceased in 1691 to baa 
military class, 57. Tasta for the productions of 
the East, 104. Outcry against the importation of 
the manufiictures of the East, 110. Preparatknu 
of the French for an Invasion of England. 104, l<tt. 
Arrangements made in England to repei the invn^ 
slon, 168. Effect of James's Dedaratlon thnoclH 
out the kingdom, 171. Kejoldnga on tho n««s of 
the battle of La Ilogue. 17 tf. 8ut«t of tho pnbUe 
mind during the anticipated invasion oif tbo 
FnMich. ISl. The war with France the peonk'i 
war. 191. French privateers in the Englisn Cnaih 
n«1. 212. John Bart and Du Ouay Trouln. 2l:S-2IS. 
Distref'S in England. 213. Increase In crime, 213. 
Debate in I*arliament on tho state of the natSoB, 
217. Condition of the kingdom compared with 
that of Franco in 1G02, 226. Increase of tho 
riches of the nation. 230. Origin of the National 
Debt. 230. et seq. Increase of nrwpnitj eooval 
with the increase of the Debt, 235. MisraiTii«s 
of the Smyrna fleet, 291. Elasticity of the £ng^ 
Il^h resources, 302. Foundation of the Bank of 
England. 342. et aeq. England's maritimo rap^ 
riorlty established, 418. Alarming state of tht 
currency, 431. j«tato of the kingdom on the dl»> 
covery of the Assassination Plot, 465. The whole 
nation signs tlie Aswciatlon. 476l Commerdal 
erk-ls in England, 483. Financial crisis. 458. 
Dihtress of the people : their temper and condnet, 
491. .Meeting of INiriiament, IM, i<tate of the 
country, 504. Kutum of prosperity, 5urt. Reatoiv 
tion of ihe flnancos, 508. Terms of peace between 
England and France settled. 552. The Treaty of 
Kyswick signed, 556. Anxiety of the nation, 557. 
Arrival of news of tlie peace, 557. Gem^ral rvJole> 
ings, 558. Thanksgiving Day, 6(J0. Fxwpaitj of 
tile kingdom. 5U0-56I. 

English : their jealousy of the Dutch, 123. Tho two 
nations reconciled, 123. 

Estrees, Count of; appointed to the command of Cho 
Toulon fleet In the expedition to England, 161, 
292. Scatters the Smyrna fleet at Lagus, 290. 

Exchequer Bills; origin of, 4h0. 

Exeter; its agitation at the general election of 16H^ 
429. 

Exeter, Earl of; his Jacobite principles, 425. 

False witnesses; the. of the 17th century, 130. 
Gates the founder of the school, 131. 

Fees and salaries of official men ; debates In PuUi^ 
nient on the, 96. 

Fenwick, Sir John ; Ills Jacobite plotUneH. 35. His 
impertinence to the Queen, 35, 397. Ufa part In 
a Jacobite plot, 406, 407. 495. Ckptured, 497. His 
letter to his wife. 4U7. Uis confession, 4M. 
E(re(>ts of his confcsston. 50'J. Feelings of the 
Whigs about him, 510. The King examines Ub, 
51 1 . Disappearance of the witneM Goodman. 512. 
Feuwiik examined by the House of Commons. 514. 
Bill for attainting him brought in, 514. Intrigues 
of Monmouth, bSZ. Interrogated by the Uouss 
of Lords, 526. The Bill of Attainder passed, 5S3. 
Attempts made to save him, 533. Uis ezecutioo. 634. 

Fenwick, Lady Manr, 529, 533. 
j Ferguson, .lames: his commnnicatkma with James, 
I l(i7. Taken into custody, 460. 

Fllicaja,315. 

Filmer: doctrines o( 250. Uis work edited hf 
Ikdiun, 250. 

Finances ; restoration of tlie, of the country, BOB. 

Financial crisis In England, 480. 

Finch. Sir Ueneagc; opposes the Triennial Bill, MB. 

Fi.iher. Kiehard ; his sliare in the Assassination Plot, 
456. Gives infbrmation to Portland of the dcdfOr 
460. 

Fitton, Alexander; appointed a ooinmlsriOD« fcr 
the government of Ireland, 70. 

Flamsteed, Sir John, 440. 

Fleet, the English; the mSn oaussd by TorrtuM 
Placed under tlie command of Ru* 



repaired, 05. 

sell, 95. Fossassss the undisputed 
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ie&, 95. Joins the Dutch fleet,and snils under the 
cnramand of Russell, 173. Temper of the fleet, 

174. Give-H battle to the French at La Ilogue, 175. 
The Channel tleet placed under the command of 
KIllc;;rcw and DolavaJ, 264. 

Fleet, the Dutch ; joinB the English fleet under Ru«- 
sell, 173. 

Foley, Paul ; his parentage and early life, 326. Ilis 
political principleH, 326. His abilitie:! and moral 
character, 326. IIU independence. 326. Opposes 
the increaio of the army, 340. Appointed chair- 
man of the Bribery Committee, 3S3. Chosen 
Speaker, 383. 

Foley, Thomas ; his friendship with Baxter, 326. 

Fox, Qeorj^e ; hi.^ character, 28, 29. QaotationR from 
his works, 29, note. IIi.4 expo.4itions of the Sacred 
Wrltin??, .'iO. Absurdity of some of his followers, 

31. Abilities and attainment^ of some of them, 

32. I/c.sIie's remarks on them, 32, note. Death 
»f Fox, 3.'J. 

Fox, Stepbpn ; elected for the City of London, 428. 
liesijruH hiM pretensions to the place of First Lord 
of the Treasury, 539, 540. 

Fowler, Bi.<shop; his appointment to the see of Glou- 
cester, 42. 

France; congress of the great coalition formed 
against, 16, et seq. Her resources, 21. Her ad- 
vantages in Catalonia and Piedmont. 58. Sends 
a fleet, with arms, ammunition, and food, with offl- 
cers to conduct the war in Ireland, 66. A portion 
of the IriHh Roman Catholic troops embarks for 
France, 86-89. The French fleet refuses battle, 87. 
Preparations in France for invading Kngland, 164. 
165. The French fleet detained in port beyond 
their time, 173. Puts out to sea under TourviUe, 

175. Defeated by the fingli<h and Dutch fleet 
under Russell, 175-178. l^ewis takes the field 
himi«elf. 197. Splendour of his camp. 197. His 
immense army, 197. His ff\e'^e of Namur, 199. 
The battle of Steinkirk, 203-206. Distress in 
France, 213. Distress of France in 1692, 228, 275. 
National debt of. 234. Failure of the crops in, in 
1693, 281. Commencement of the campaign In 
Brabaut, 283. Rattle of Landen, 286-291. The 
victory a dear one for the French, 2S9. They 
besiege and take Charlcroy, 291. Military suc- 
cesses of France, 301. Di.stress in France in 1093, 
302. Misery of the country districts to keep Paris 
in good humour. 303. The campaign of 1694,353, 
354. The French plan of war, 354. Repulse of 
the Eni^lisih at Unmi, 356. 357. The war carried 
into Spain. 358. Villeroy chosen to conduct the 
war in 1695, 404. I>iss of Namur. 414. The 
French navy shut up in Toulon, 418. Preparations 
for a descent on England, 458. Distress of France 
in 1096, 483. Nejrollations for peace opened, 493. 
Terms of peace between England and France 
settled, 552. The treaty of Ryswick signed, 556. 

FranclH, Sir Philip, and Junius, 87, note. 

Fraser, Catalogue; made censor of the press, 279. 
Compelled by the High Church party to resign, 249. 

Free trade ; principles of, between England and India 
advocated, 110-111. 

French fleet; arrival of, in the Shannon, 66. 

Fressingfield ; the e.'»tate of Archbishop Sancroft, 40. 

Friend, Sir John; his part in a Jacobite plot, 406. 
Refuses to assist in the Assas.«ination Plot, 455. 
Arrested. 466. Tried for treason, 470. Found 
guilty. 471. ilis execution, 473. 

Fuller, William : hi«» plot, 130. His services to the 
governm»nt of William, 131. His desperate for- 
tunes, 132. Admitted to the house of Titus Gates. 

133. Announces his discovery of a Jacobite plot, 

134. Petitions the House of Commons to hear him, 
134. His story to tbe House, 135. His villauy 
discovered, 130. His punishment, 136. 

Gafney; hanged without trial, 00. 

Galway; its state under the Roman Catholic army 
of James, 02. Besieged by Ginkell, 78. Capitu- 
lates, 78. 

Garravvay'a Coffeehouse, 232. 

Qastanaga, -Marque.«s of, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands; attends the Congress at the Hague. 
16, 17. His unfitness for his post. 193. His loss 
of Mons, 193. Recalled, 105. His mortification, 
196. 

Gauden, Dr. ; proved to be the author of the Icon 
Basilike, 249. 

Gaiette, the London ; the only newspaper in exist- 
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ence at the time of the Revolution, 418. Its ptf 
tiality and meagreneas, 410. 

Genoa, Bank of, 344. 

Germains, St ; state of the Court of, 270. James*! 
return to, after the battle of La llogue, 270. 
Magnificence of the palace and surrounding coun- 
try, 270. Constant gloom of the Court, 270. The 
Protestants neglected and the Roman Catholics 
preferred in all cases, 271. Opinion entertained at 
St. Germains of Sancroft, 272. Undisputed sway 
of the Noncompounders at, 274. 

Germans; their taste for wine, 17. Anecdote of 
one, 17. 

Gerona taken by the French, 357. 

Uildon; the disciple of Charles Blount, 252. His 
doggrel and slander, 252. 

Ginkell, General ; his control over the Dutch in Ire* 
laud, 61. State of his English troops and meroo< 
naries, 61. He takes the field, 67. Excellent con- 
dition of his army, 67. Reduces Ballymore, 67. 
Besieges and takes Athlono, 68-72. Fixes his head- 
quarters at Balllnasloe, 75. Gains the battle of 
Aghrim, 75-76. Takes Galway, 78. Lays siege to 
Limerick, 80. His skill, 80. Consents to nego- 
tiate with the besieged, 82. Terms of the capitu- 
lation of the city, 84, 85. ' His dispute with Sara- 
field, 85. Rewarded with the Earldom of Athlone, 
208. See Atblone, Earl of. 

Glencoe ; description of the pass of, 144. Its inha- 
bitants, 144. Mac Ian of Glencoe, 143. et seq. 
(See Macdonald of Glencoe, and Macdonalds, the, 
of Glencoe.) The massacre of Glencoe, 157. The 
event not known to the public for some time after 
its occurrence, 159. The news sproad by the non- 
jurors, 161. The massacre unnoticed in the Scot- 
tish Parliament, 268. Inquiry of the Scottish 
Parliament into the massacre ot 398. Report of 
the Committee, 400. BUime attached to William 
III. for not having punished the author of the 
crime, 404. 

Glengarry, Macdonald of; takes the oath to William 
and Mary, 14l7. Revenge of the clan on the people 
of Culloden, 148. 

Glenlyon. See Campbell, Captain. 

Glenorchy, Castle of, 143. 

Gloucester, the Duke of (son of the Princess Anne), 
4-23. 

Godfrey, Michael ; his share in the foundation of the 
Bank of England, 347. Visits the headquarters 
of the allies at the siege of Namur, 410. Killed 
there, 410. 

Gudolphin, Lord : &vour8 shown to him by William 
III., 51. Gained over by the Jacobite Bulkeley, 
51, 52. His treason. 62. Marlborough's influence 
over him, 52. Appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 140. His prudence and experience in finance, 
233. His Ulents appreciated by WUliam, 327. His 
resignation, 510. Ills denial in the House of tre*> 
sonable designs, 525. 

Godwin Sands, 13. 

Gooilman, Cardell (Scum Goodman); his career, 396u 
His part in a Jacobite plot, 407. Sent to gaol for 
rioting, and liberated, 407. His dlsappeanukoe, 
514. 

Ooree, island of, 13. 

Gnindval ; employed to assassinate William m., 208. 
His assistants, Dumont and Leefdale, 208. His 
visit to James at St. Germains, 208. Betrayed, 208. 
Arrested and hanged, 208, 209. His oonlJBBsioii, 
209. 

Graevius, 16. 

Grant, Mrs. : her account of the massaoro of Glencoe, 
159, note. 

Granville, Doctor Dennis; insulted at and forced to 
quit St Germains, 271. 

Gras^combe; his Jacobite pamphlets, 491. 

Great Seal, the, given to Somers, 266. 

Greenwich ; Palace of, ISO. The Park at 180. VovaOr 
dation of the Naval Hospital at, 180, 372. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 425. 

Grotlus, 17. 

Grumbletonians, the, 216. 

Guy, Henry ; his corrupt pracUoes, 880. Sent to the 
Tower, 381. 

Habeas Corpus Act ; suspen^n of the, 464. 
Hackney coaches of London tftxed, 341. TIm ooadH 

men's petition to the Oommons, 38L 
Hague, the; reception of King WUUam at, 16, 10. 

The Great OongrMS st, 10b Galsty of tb« dty, 17 
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nnliriix. Goorffp Pavilf», Marquejiji of: hin death. 378. 

Ilifl (ivM'cndAiitfi. 37^. IIIh cb.iruet^r, o78. 379. 
Ilniuilton. Anthony; hin (h'ScrlpUoa of the Court of 

•faniPK at iSt (icirinainK, '271. 
llauiilton, OustaTUfi; Lis share ia the assault on 

Attilone, 71. 
ITnniilton, Kichnrd ; exchanged for Mountjoy, 205. 
Hamilton, Duke of; appointed Lord High Commin- 

f loner in the rarliament of Scotland, 2G7. His 

d(.>ttth, 3»S. 
Uiiuilltiin, Lieutenant Colonel, of InvomeM; sent 

to doRtroy the AlacdonaMn of Gloncoe. 155. Hin 

f»l(inf>. lud, 157. The mafMierp, 1 57. Hin blunder- 
n$l: nrmni;eniPntji, 158. His barharity, 158. Ke- 
fiiFos to appear before the Ei«tate8 of {Scotland 
re»pw:tinn the ma!«s.vro of (ilencov, 401. 

Unmpden.John : laibt to obtain a Mtat at thef^eneral 
election of 16'J5, 4>30. Attondx the drawing room 
of (lie l>u<'hc>8 of Mazarine, 430. Ilia »uiclde. 430. 

Haromrt, Simon. 517. 

Uarley, Uohert; his parcnta^ce and early life, 323. 
Him pi»litical prlnrlpleo, 324. His ahililieji, 324. 
Uln iMX*try, 324, note. His moral character, 325. 
Changes from Whijf to Tory, 325. Mores a repr»- 
seiitutir)n to the throne, 337. Opposes the increase 
of the nrmy, 340. 

Harl.'y. Sir i^dwanl, 323. 

ILirrlngton, Lord, 02. 

Harris; his newspaper the Intelligence Domestic 
and Foreign, 419. 

HnKiings. Captain, of the Sandwich ; his death at La 
Ho^ue, 179. Duriotl with honour. ISO. 

Havre; burnt by the English fleet, 357. 

He.irth money: itf odioui features. 440. 

Hentli«'(>te, CiilU*rt, the merchant 331. 

Heidcllterg ; McktHl by the French under the Duke 
of I/orges. 302. 

Heiiisius, (irand Pensionary of Holland; his high 
opiniun of .Mnrlboronub's talents as a general, 50. 
His correnpondenco with William III., 189. 

Helena. Saint: rising in, against the East Tndia 
Company. 100. 

Ilenderland. chief of, 150. 

Herbert. Kdward, 109. Carries the great seal at St. 
UermainM. 274. 

Heopen, Nether; encampment of William III. at, 284. 

Hes«e Cassel, Landgrave of; attends the Congress at 
the Hague. 17. 

IIe:>ao Darmstadt^ liandgrarc of; attends the Con- 
grcf»> at the Hague, 17. Omits to furnish his con- 
tingent to the coalition. 282. 

He<)Ku Darmstadt, Prince George of; his share in the 
assault on Athlone, 71. 

Hickes, George, Dean of Worcester; his advocacy of 
the doctrine of Divine right, 273. 315. 

Hit;h Cfaun-h party: their arrogance at the appear- 
.inre of Walker's book on the Icon Basilike, 249. 

Highlanders: state of the, in 10(H), 142. Appeal of 
the chiefs to James, 142. James's reply, 142. 
Itrcidnlbane sent to negotiate with the n^Ud 
clans 142. The Highlanders required to take the 
oaths to William and Blary, 146. Inntances of the 
viu'Jictlvenctfs of some of the clans, 148. Plans of 
the Master of Stair for exterminating the unruly 
clans, lol. William's onler for crushing the law- 
lessnes.-i of the clans, 153. The massacre of 
(Jl«moo«\ 157. State of the, taken into the con- 
sideration of the Scottish Parliament, 268. Iaw 
for the cuppreHsion of depredation in the High- 
lands passud, 208. 

Hiirhwaymen ; great numbers of, in 1093, 215. 

Hill. Captain; his pursuit of Mrs. Bracegirdlc, 224. 
Murders .Mountford, 225. 

inil. Colonel, Governor of Inverness, 140. His 
humanity, 155. Ills uneasiness after the massacre 
of Glencoe, 101. 

liindostan; its Grandeur under Akbar, 102. And 
uuder Aurengzcbe. 103. 

n<v^ue. La: the encampment at. 108. Battle of. 175. 

Holland: visit of William 111. to. 13. His second 
vinlt to, 50. Prosperity of. in the 17th century, 
111. Preference of William 1 1 1, for, 189. Her war 
with France the people's war, 191. National debt 
of. 2.34. 

Holland; the accomplice of Rol«ort Young. 180. 

Holt. Sir John; presides at the Old Railey at the 
tri.-U of Prcitton and his a<*complices. 23-24. Con- 
Kulterl by the liOrds re.-pecting the Act for exclud- 
ing Papi<>ts from public trusts in Ireland, 98. 
Onlered to prepare a new bill, 98. 

nolyrood Uoosei 207. 



I Honlaersdyk, 14. 

' HospiUls ; not one in EngUnd at the timt of tbt 
Revolution, 180. 
Iloublon, Sir John ; Ctovemor of tlM Bank of Kn^ 

land, 489. 
Hough, John ; attends the eoniGcratioii of TiUotaon, 

37. 
Houghton, John ; his periodical paper, Tli« Gn]I«» 
tion for the Improvement of Industry and Trade^ 
419. 
House of Commons: opening of th« Parliamimt of 
1091, 95. Debates on the salariei and frei of 
oflSdal men, 90. Pauses an Act exclnding Paplsta 
from public trust In Ireland, 08. The bill nent 
back from the Lords. 9R. The bill passed, M. 
Petitions from the riial Fa-<t India OmnpanJH^ 
113. Bill for remodelling the JSast India Com- 
pany brought in. 114. Tlio terms of the Com- 
mons rejected by the Company, 114. Irritation 
of the House, 114. Presents an addren to tha 
King n'<iue>ting him to dissolve the Okl Cbn* 
pany, and to incorporate a now one, 114. Debate! 
on the Bill for regulating Trials in out* of IIi|^ 
Treasiin, 115, 117. The bill passed, and sent np to 
the l/inls. 117. Tlie Ltmls' amendments r^eetsd 
by the Commons, 119. A free conference held, 
119. Tlio bill suffered to drop, 121. I^eUtion tnm 
the faNe witiiens Fuller, 1S4. Close of the s«» 
sion, i:i6. Bill for aaoertalning the salaries of the 
Judges rejected. 136. Meeting of Parliament, SIOL 
Debate on the state of the nation. 21S. Cornddcra* 
tion of tlie Bill for the Begulation of Trials fbr 
High Treason resumed, 222. The debatea on tha 
state of the trade with India resnmcd, 225. Oom- 
mittee of Supply and of Ways and Means, 2281 
Fixes a land tax, 227. Quarrel between tha 
Houses rei>pecting the mode of asaeaament, 228L 
CVimmlttee of Ways and Means, 234. DL«cufesion8 
on Parliamentary Reform. 238. The Place Bill 
inlroduceil, 242. Passed without a division. 244. 
The Triennial Bill brought down from the Lords, 
240. Irritation of the Ilousea, 247. I'asaes tha 
bill. 247. The first parliamentary proceedings on 
the liberty of the press, 249. Punlanes the cenior 
Edmund Ikihun. 254. Address to the King on tha 
state of Irehind. 262. Willlam'a dislike of the 
Hoase of Commons, 305. Meeting of Parliament, 
327. Its vote condemning the treacherous mf»' 
management of the fleet, 328. Debates ahont tha 
trade with India, 330, 831. Bill for the Regnla- 
tion of Trials for Treason again brought in. 338b 
Thrown out in the Lords, 333. The Triennial 
Bill again brought In, but lost. 333. The Lords* 
bill on the same subject rejected. 334. The Ilaoa 
Bill pafsed, 335. Tlie King ref^iaefi to pan tha 
bill. :i36. Resentful and ungovernable mood of 
the House, 330. Presents a repreaentation to tha 
King, ;i30. William's answer. 3S7. Reflns of 
feeling in the House, 337. The Bill for the Natu- 
ralisation of Foreign Protestants, 338. Allowed 
to drop. 340. Supply, 340. Wava and Means: 
lottery loan, S4I. The Bank of England. 311 
Parliament prorogued, 351. MeeUng of Parilar 
ment. 3tU. Debates on the LaneashIre proaeeo- 
tions. 306. The Place Bill read again thriee. bnt 
not passed, 368. The Bill for the Regnlatlop 
of Trials in cases of Treason again introdtued and 
again lost, 30H. The Triennial BUI pasaea Into 
a law, 308. Death of Quei'n Mary. 370, 371. An 
address of condolence moved to tha King, 370. 
Eniaucipation of the press, 376. Committee a^ 
pointed to examine the hooks of the Cltyof Ln» 
don and the Kast India Company, 382. SSS. Tha 
Speaker Trevor expelled, 383. Foley rhoaen 
Speaker, 383. Inquiry by a Joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons, 386. Tha Commona 
orders the Impeachment of tha Duke of Leeds, 3n. 
Tlie impiiachment falls to the ground, 380. The Par- 
liament dissolved, 423. Tlie new Pariiament of 1686, 
431. State of the currency, 431. Loyalty of tha 
HouAC, 443. The Recoinage Bill, 446. Sent np to 
the liords, 440. Passing of the act for regulating 
Trials in cases of Treason, 447. Proeeedfnga touch- 
ing the Assassination Plot, 464. Fonnation of tha 
Association, 465. 475. Bill for the reguIaUon of 
Elections, 478. Act cstaUlshhag a Land Bank, 481. 
Parliament prorogued, 482. MeeUng ot ParUfr 
ment, 504. Vigorous resolutions of tlie Iloaaik 
505. Klfect of its proceedings on fbndgn gorem- 
monts, 507. Proceedings touching Fenwirk*a eon- 
foaBion, 513. Debates on tha IdU for attalml^ 
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Fenwlck, .115. The Bill of Attaindor passed, 632. 
Bill f(»r n';rulatinf; EleoUons. 534. Bill for regulat- 
ing tht» TroM, 536. Itill nboli.Hbinf; the privileges 
of Wbiti'friars and the 8aToy, 537. Clqfie of the 
BCfwion. h^^. 
House of I>onls; opening of the Parliament of 1691, 
95. Drhntofl on the bill for exrluding I'apisUt 
from public trust in Ireland, 98. The bill amoudeil 
and ?ont h«rk to the Commons, 98. The bill parsed. 

99. The Bill for regulating Trials in oa.««e»* of Trea- 
son brought up from the Commonp, 118, 119. The 
I/jhIb' atiiendmont rejected bj the Commons. 119. 
A fr.'O conference, 119. The bill allowed to drop, 
121. Close of the sea«ion, 13«5. Meeting of Parlia- 
ment, 2U>. Question of privilege raised by the 
I»rds. 217. I)el»ato on the state of the nation, 217. 
Quarrel lH»tween the Hou.ses respecting the mode 
of collecting the land tax, 228. Diiacasi^iotiR on 
Parliamentary Reform, 238. The bill excluding 

?laremen fr>m Parliament thrown out 245. The 
riennittl Bill passed. 246. The first parliamentary 
f>roce«?< lings on the liK'rty of the pre.vj, 249. Meet- 
ng of I'arliament, 327. The Bill for the Regula- 
tion of Trials in caw» of Treason brought up from 
the Commons, 333. Thrown out, 333. A bill 
Mmilnr to tho Triennial Bill brought In by Mon- 
mouth. 334. The bill rejected In tho Commons, 
334. Tile Place Bill passed, 335. Tho Bank Charter 
Act di^'cusAcd, 349. The Ilouse passes the bill,, 349. 
Parliament prorogued, 351. Meeting of Parlia- 
ment, 3«U. Death of Queen Mary, 371. Inquiry 
by a joint Committee of both Houses into tho 
hrib<?ry of the East India Company, 386. The 
Duke of I/ee<is ordered to be Impeached, 389. The 
Parliament dissolved, 423. Tho new Parliament 
of 1095, 431. Pawing of the Act for regulating 
Trials in case.« of Treason, 447. Proceedings touch- 
ing the A s'as.'si nation Plot, 464. Di.scuHsion on the 
AssocLttion, 475. Bill for the Regulation of Ele<s 
lions, 478. Act establishing a Lan<i Bank. 481. 
Parliament prorogued, 482. Meeting of Parlia- 
ment 504. DebattiJ on the bill for attainting Fen- 
wick, 522. Fenwick brought in and interrogated, 
526. The Bill of Attainder pa.-sed, 532. Close of 
the RcsNion, 538. 

Howe, John (*' Jack Howe**): dismiRoed from his 
oflice of Vice Chamberlain, 255. Can.*^^ of his dls- 
miiision, 255. His ungovernable f«'rocity against 
Burnet. 255. Be<K>me.^ a virulent Tory, 326. Op- 
pofwyi tho increase of the army, 340. His speech 
against the war, 444. 

Hume. David ; his predictions respecting the national 
debt, 235. 

Hume. Sir Patrick ; created Lord Polwarth, 268. See 
Polwarth. 

Hunt; the smuggler of Romnoy Marsh, 452. 

Huntingdon, I/)rd; que.«tion of privilege rai«ied in 
the House of Lords re«t>ecting his Imprisonment 
in the Tower, 217. His recognisances cancelled, 
217. 

Ilu'^uenots; (heir merciless persecutor. Saint Ruth, 
66. Their part in the fiege of Athlone and the 
battle of Ashrim. 07, 71. 75. Their bravery under 
Oinki'U in Ireland, 67, ct seq. And at the battle 
of MarBl-lia, .'Wl. 

Uuy, fortress of, taken by the French, 285. 

Icon Baoilike; Walker's book en the, 249. How 

reganled by zealous royalists 249. 
India; debates in i»arliamenton the East India trade, 

100, et seq. Excitement in the public mind on 
the subject of the trade with tho, 100. Origin of 
tho East India Company, 102. Ignorant admira- 
tion with wliicli India was regarded in England, 
102. Magnificence of Aurengxelte. 103. Increase 
in the import.'* of the productions of, into England, 
104. The Deputy Governor of Ik>mbay imprisoned 
by the inhabitants, 106. Quarrel between the 
Mogul government and the agents of the East 
India Company, 108. IVace concluded between 
the Great Mogul and the Entrlish, 112. Debates 
on tlie state of the trade with India resumed by 
the Houso of Commons. 225. The dlscusfion ad- 
journed, 226. Resumption in Parliament of the 
debati's on the trade with India, 330, et soq. 

India House; tlie old, 103. 

Innocent XI., Pope. 187. 

Innocent XII., Pope; his rooondllation with Lewis 

XIV., 191. His policy. 194. 
Investment of capital. See Capital, investment of. 
Ireland ; progress of the war in, 68. The whole area 



of the island divided between the contending i 

58. State of the English part of the kingdom, 

59. State of the part of Ireland subject to James, 
61, et seq. Return of Tyrconnel, 65. Arrival of 
a French fleet at Limerick with Saint Ruth on 
board, 66. The English Uke the field. 67. Sieges 
of Ballymore and Athlone, 67-72. Tho battle of 
Aghrim, 75. Siege of (}alway, 78. Siege of Lime- 
rick, 80. Death of the Lord Lieutenant Tyrcon- 
nel, 79. Stat4) of Ireland after the war. 90. Allu- 
sion to the late improvements in, 93. Act of 
Parliament excluding Papists from public trust 
in Ireland. 98. Tho attention of Parliament called 
to the state of Ireland, 258. Sidney appointed 
Lord Lieutenant 259. Sidney recalled, and the 
government placed in the handsof Lords JuKti<-es, 
262. Disgust of the Iri^h at the new Declaration 
of Jamea, 280. State of I reland in 1 697, 540. 

Irish troops, 67. Hated by the English Protestants 
166. Their valour at the battle of MarwglLa, 301. 
Italy; national debts of, 234. 

Jacobit«8; trial of the conspirators Preston and 
A<«hton, 23, et seq. Joy of the Jacobites at the fall 
of Mons. 35. Their roar of execration at the filling 
up of the Tacant sees of the nonjuring ijifihops, 
37. Their clamour on the desertion of Sherhx-k, 
42-47. They gain over Ru.«s«ll. Uodolphin, and 
Marlborough, 50, et seq. Their peculiar abhor- 
rence of Marlborough, 52. Marlborough's plan 
for restoring Jame.s, 122. et seq. Hi.s plot disclosed 
by the Jacobites, 125. The Jacobite arrangements 
on the French Invasion of England, 167. Severe 
laws enacted against them by tho Scottish Parlia- 
ment of 1093, 268. Divi.4ions among the English 
Jacobites, 273. Compounders and Noncom pounders, 
273. Savage scurrility of the Jacobite li1)ellers, 
294. William Anderton. 204. Writings and arti- 
fices of the Jacobites, 297. Their strong muster 
at Bath, 298. Their joy at the proUl)illty of a 
quarrel between William and the House of Com- 
mons, 336, 337. Their enemy Trenchard, 360. 
Jacobite plota against William's person. 394. Ran- 
corous invective contained in tho .Facobite pamph- 
lets against William, 403. Jacobite plots against 
tlie government during William's absence, 406. 
Formation of two Jacobite conspiracies, 478. 
Hatred of the nation for the very name of Jaco- 
bite, 493. Search for Jacobite conspirators in 
England, 494. Their dismay at the news of the 
Peace of Ryswick. 557. 

Jamaica, earthquake in. 213. 

James I.; hU patenbi of monopoly, 101. 

James II.; secret communications of some of Wil- 
liam's servants with the Court of St Germains, 
48. James's forgiveness of Marlborough. 55. Marl- 
borough's dexterity in evading James's commands, 
56. Progress of the war In Ireland, 58, et seq. 
State of the part of Ireland subject to James, CI. 
Deputation from the Irish Jacobites to James at 
St Germains, 64-65. Siege of Limerick, and dis- 
persion of the Irish army, 84-87. Plan of Marl- 
iMrough for eflecting James's restoration, 122, et 
seq. James's answer to the application of the 
Highland chiefs for aid, 142. His joj on the death 
of Louvois. 163. James's impatience to have an 
expedition sent to England. 164. Lewis determines 
to invade England, 164. James's belief that the 
English fleet is friendly to him, 165. His belief in 
the statements of his English agents, 167. A 
daughter born to him, 167. He goes down to his 
army at La Hogue. 169. Holds a Chapter of tho 
Garter, 169. His Declaration, 169. EfToct pro- 
duced by it In England, 171. James's approval of 
a plan for assassinating William IIL, 208. Returns 
to St Germains after the battle of La Hogue, 270. 
His mode of life there, 270, et seq. His treatment 
of his Protestant adherents at the Court of St. 
Germains, 272. His incurable faults of bead 
and heart, 274. His character as shown In the 
Declaration of April 1602. 274. Compelled to make 
changes in his ministry at^St Germains. 275. His 
New Declaration, 277. His insincerity. 278. Effect 
of tho New Declaration in England, 270. Receives 
intelligence from Marlborough of the expedition 
against Brest 354. Communicates the information 
to the French government, 356. Prohibits the 
Court of St Germains Ut go into mourning on the 
death of his daughter Mary, 874. James's opinion 
of the lawfkilness of asaasslnation* 395. His refu- 
sal to sanction anj attunpt on the life of WilUann. 
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39^. Itiviuf'.oteil to mnction ft plot for n.«MMilnatins 
AVniiam, 370. tilves hw warniiil to Sir George 
Barclay for a plot asaluRt AVlIliam. 452. llli 
attempt* to prevent a ti^eneral paciflration. 655. 

Jaiii<>H v.; hlB extermination of Uio Mosstroopers, 
150. 

Jamcfi'8 CofTeehouKC. St., 67. 

JolTrcyfi. Ocon;d Lord ; hfs Judinnent in the irreat 
case of till* Monop«>lit», lOJ, 107. llis son, 527. 

Johnson, Julian, 45. liii luvcret prom, 251. 

JolinKt/tne; appnintod to inform William of the pro- 
nH'(l{n;;K of thu Scottish Parliament, 207. 

Jonathan'^ CoffechoMMe, 232. 

Juil;?ii(: reJi>ction of the bill for aiicertaining their 
wtLirieH, 1.3'3. Mode of remunerating^ them, 138. 

Junius and Sir Philip Franci*, «7. SS, note. 

Junto, the, of the Whig party, 313. Its authority, 
013. 

Kean. Edmund, the actor; his de^veut, 378. 

Ken, nishnp of Bath and Wells: leaves the bishop^s 
palace at Wells. 40. His retirement at Longleat, 40. 

Kerry; the fierce lnhal)itant8 of, 82. 

Kettlewoll, John ; his theory of Divine rl^ht, 273. 

Keyes, Thomas : liis siiare in tho Asoait'-I nation Plot, 
4'.')5. Arreiited, 4(36. Tried, 4C7. Found guilty, 
407. His execution. 470. 

Kidiler, lUchard; appointed to the see of Batli and 
WuUh. 42. 

Kille;:rew ; entrustcl (with DclHval) with the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, 204. They command 
the C4^nvoy of the Smyrna fleets 202. I{i>ld up to 
derislim in iUirtholoniuw Fair, 208. DismisMd 
fh^ra his command. 320. 

King, Edward: his share in the Assassination Plot, 
4.V0. Arri'Sted, 407. Tried, 407. Found guilty, 
407. IliH executloa, 470. 

Kneller, Sir (Jodfrvy, 330. 

Knicht. Sir Jolin ; his ofTensire speech respecting the 
Dutch in England. 339. Ula speech burned )>y the 
hangman, lUO. His insolent Joy on the death of 
Queen Mary, 371. Turned out at tho general elec- 
tion of HViiS, 420. 

Knighth'y, Christopher; his share in tho Assassina- 
tion Plot, 450. Arrested, 406. 

Lai^os, Riy of: naval encounter in the, 293. 
IjamlKHjue; headquarters of William III. at, 202. 
liumplu;;}), .\r('hliii<liop of York: his death. 42. 
lAninishire pro.'ei'utionB, the, 301. Debates in Par- 
liament, on the, 300. 
Land Dunk : tlio Briscoe and Chamlwrlayno. 344. 

Art oslablishing a, 481. The bank ceastVM to exist, 

4SS. 
Landen. battle of, 2S0-291. Appearance of the battle 

field the following summer. 291. 
Land tax : that of the I/ong Parliament, 227. That 

of the Ilostoration, 227. Origin of the cxistin:; 

land tax, 227. Ilcnewcd annually, 227-228. Made 

p4>rmanent, 22^. The tax renewed in the 8eM<ion 

of lG9:i-1094, 341. 
liAn^horne; the lay agent of the Jesuits in England. 

2iw. u«»t.\ 
Tinier, ;^ir John; killed at the battle of SU>inkirk, 

2ori, 

Lerlerc, .115. 

Leetl.-. Duke of: Caermarthon created, 353. His 
i.cnoniinv, 379. Husi^iected of having receivisl 
lirilHS. 3v2. .»*tory of his agent BaU-*, :W7. Ills 
defenee in the Ilouse of Lord», 3SH. His speech in 
thi! Commons. 3*^9. The lionls informed that the 
Commons hn*! resolved to im])*^ach him. 389. His 
nir> in the Houim). 390. U\n disgrace. 390. 

Li^'Ttl.tlo ; employed to assassinate William.lII., 208. 
Ki.trays (Irnndval. 208. 

I*Mn-*ti:r, Duke of: Mcinhart Jfchomberg created, 210, 
C«>mmiinilH the army assembled at Port'down.210. 
The troops for the attack on tho French coast 
placiKl under his command, 210. 

Leopold I,, Emperor of Oermany : inattentive to the 
interests of the coalition, 193. His desire to 
caKpier the Turks, 193. His slugffishnesg in 
si'iidint; ouccours to Piedmont, 2S3. His conduct 
in 1097. r)40. Difliculties caus«rd by him. 561. 

Leslie, Charles: first publishes an account of the 
m."is»"ncre of <llencoe, 101. 

Le^traiige. iloger ; appointed censor of the press, 249. 
Ilemovei], 249. Taken into custody. 400. 

Lewis of I!atl«>n : his defeat of the Turks in a great 
brittle. 5<(. Watclies the Turks on the Danube, 201. 

Lewis, Saint; institution of the Order of, 281. 



Lewis Xrv. ; congress of the great coalition formed 
against him. 10, et seq. His reeourrei*. 21. L«ji 
siege to Mons. which capitulates, 22-23. Death 
of his minister Louvois, 163. Appoints the Mar> 
quesa of BarlMwieux to the Tarant post. 103. 
Determines to send an expedition to England. tftL 
Beroneiled to the Pope. 191. Takes the field him- 
self, 197. His magnificent review at Mnns, IDT. 
Lays siege t(» Naniur. 197. Its capitulation, IW. 
Arrogance of I^ewis. 200. Returns to VerMillei^ 
201. Receives his unfortunate admiral Tourriiie, 
201. His surprise and anger at hearing of the 
immense sums voted by the English HarilameBt 
fur carrying on the war, 226>. His Tsst prrpttn- 
tions for the campaign of ICiKt, 281. Instltatea 
the Order of St. Lewis, 2S1. His opinion of WQ- 
liam III., 282. Uwls Ukes the field, 283. Ito- 
turns to VersiUlles. detormiiuMl not to expoM 
himself in battle, 284. Uis expedient for keeping 
l*aris in good humour, 303. His overtares for 
obtaining peace, 304. Uis plan for compelling 
Spain to sue for peace, 354. Operations of his 
troops in Catalonia, 35R. Kntmsbi the campaign 
of lii9o to Marshal VlUeroy, 404. Poltrooiuunr of 
Ia'wIs's natural son, the Duke of Maine, 409. 
Ijtiwis's vexation. 409. Diflicultles of the campalgB 
of 1090, 483. .Negotiations for peace opened. 4901 
lA>wis offers terms of peace, 645. Congrem of 
Ryswick, 547. Terms of peace settled, 652. Tha 
Treaty of Ryswick signed, 666. 

L'Herm'itage : his letters to Ueinsius, 294, ntibb. 
Account of him, 294, note. 

Licensing Act; liistory of the, 2tt, et seq. Detail 
mination of the Commons not to renew it. 377. 

Liege, defence of, left bj the people of, to WIDIaai 
IIL. 283. 

Limerick ; iL9 condition under the dominion of tha 
Irish Roman Catholic army of James, 62. Dissen- 
sions among the Irish at, 63. The supreme powet 
in abeyance, G4. Return of Tyrconnel, 65. Di^ 
tress of the army, 66. ArriTai of a French fleet 
with a supply of provisions, and officers to condoet 
the war, 60. Saint Ruth commander^in<>htet 6A. 
D'Usmn retires to. 76. Tyroonncl's preparatlmu 
for the defence ot 76. I)espondency of^ the gai^ 
ri:<on, 79. Second siege of^ 80. The eonfkiiiion at 
Thomond Bridge, 81. Desire of the besieged to 
capitulate. 81. Negotiations between them and 
the )M>siegers, 82. Capitulation of the city, 84^ 
Terms of the surrender, 86. Treaty of, 84, 85. 
Discussions in Parliament respecting, 08, et sea. 

Lincoln; visit of William lU. to, 426. 

Lindsay, Lieutenant; his part in the massacre of 
Gloucoe, 155-167. Ordered by the Scottish PlaiUih 
nient to be prosecuted, 401. 

Literature, English; Its character before and stnoa 
tho emancipation of the press, 422. See Lkanalng 
Act: Newspapers; Press. 

Littleton. Sir Thomas; opposes the Triennial BUI, 
240. His ability In debate, 318. Appointed • 
liord of the Treasury, 640. 

Lloyd, Bishop of Norwkrh : refiises to dimwn all 
ni>ctiim with Turner, Bishop of Ely, 37. 

Ijloyd. David (Jacobite emissary in laigland); 
over Admiral Russell, 60. 

Iiochiel. See Cameron, Sir Ewan. 

Loirke, John. 316. His tracts on the state of tha 
currency, 438, 440, 441. Ot^ections to his plan, 

London ; risi> and progress of the East India Ooo^ 
pany, 102. et seq. Uejoieings in Ijondon on tha 
newn of tho Itattle of 1a Hogne, 178. Arrlral of 
William I II. fp)m the continent. 210. Mlscarriaga 
of the Smyrna fleet, 291. Excitement In the City 
on the receipt of the Intelligence, 203. A depati^ 
tion waits on the Queen, to represent its grievaness^ 
294. (Jrand display of flrvworks in St. James^a 
Si|uare on tho n^tum of William firom Flanden^ 
427. IntHre^t excited in Lomlon by a hancln|g 
472. Joy at the tidinKS of the Piwre of ttyswMc, 
667. Reception of William on his return from tha 
Continent, 559. 

lioo : palaee and park of, 66. 

Lords Justices; appointed to administer the gnrem- 
ment of England during William's absence on tha 
Continent. 391. 

Lorges. Duke of; derastates the Palatlnats and mAM 
Heidelberg, 302. 

Lottery, loan ; establishment of a, 841. Kaala'a 1o^ 
tery, 341. 

Louvaln ; encampment of WlUlam IH. at, 28L 
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LoutoIr; his talents u a war miniKter, 22. His 
quarrel with the King, 162, 163. HIa death, 163. 
His hon the Marquis of Barbesieux, 163. 

Lowick, Kdward : his share in the AssassinatioD Plot, 
450. Executed. 475. 

Lovrlandd ; state uf the, in 1601, 140. 

Iiowmlee, William; his. plan for restoring the eur- 
reocy to a healthy state, 440. Refuted bj John 
Locke, 440. 

Lowther, Sir John; assailed in the House on his 
places and fees, 96. Accepts a seat at the Board 
of Admiralty, 139. His opinion of foreigners, 218. 
His defence of Nottingham, 220, 221. Opposes the 
Triennial BiU, 246. 

I^undie. Ensign ; ordered by the Scottish Parliament 
to be prosecuted, 401. 

Luut, tlie Jacobite agent, 361. Toms approrer, 361. 

Luttrell, Henry ; his discontent and intrigue^-, 68. 
l^ropoi«es to throw Maxwell overboard, 64. Repre- 
s«*nts the inefficiency of Tyrconnel to James, 66. 
Uin perfidy, 79. His desertion, and his reward, 
67. Murdered in Dublin, 87. Abhorrence with 
whii'h his name was held, 87. Jonius's remarlLS 
on the Luttrells, 87. 

Luttrell, f^imon ; goes in the deputation to St. Ger^ 
mains, 64. His representations to James respect- 
ing Tyrconnel, 65. Deprived of his estate, which 
is given to his brother Henry, 87. 

Luxemburg, the Duke of; lays siege to Mons. 22. 
Commencement of the campaign In Flanders, 57. 
Marching and countermarching of the two armies, 
57. Occupies the road between Namur and Bru»> 
8el.4, 108. Left by Lewis in sole oommana, 201. 
Hiri character and personal appearance, 201. His 

- talent.o as a general, 201. Encamps at Steinkirk, 
202. His camp life, 203. Surprised by WUiUm 
and the confederates, 203. Commands the French 
army opposed to William in iBrabAnt, 284. His 
superiority in force over the allies, 285. Ills ruse, 
2S.). 286. The battle of Landen, 286. His inac- 
tivity in improving his victory, 290. His celebrated 
forced march, 360. His death, 375. 

Macdonald of Qlencoe (Mac Ian) ; his appearance at 
the Cwt\e of Glenorchy, 143, 144. Description of 
hU habitation of Glencoe, 144. Offended with 
Breadtilbane, 145. His influence in the Highlands, 
145. Delays to take the oath to William and Mary, 
14C. His dismay at the consequences, 146. Takes 
the oath six days after the time appointed, 147. 
Cruel joy of his enemies, 147. The certificate of 
his bavin;; taken the oath suppressed, 152. Plans 
laid for his destruction, 153. Orders signed by the 
King, 153. His boKpitality to the soldiers, 156. 
IHs assajtidnation, 158. 

Macdonald of Glengarry; takes the oath to William 
and Mary, 146. 

Macdonald. John Cmn of Mae Tan), of Glencoe, 166, 
157. Becomes tne chief of the dan, 158. 

Macdonalds, the, of Glencoe; their marauding 
charHcter, 144, 150. Instance of their violence and 
rapine, 150. Plan formed for their destruction, 163. 
Order signed by the King for their extirpation, 
153. Their feuds with the Campbells, 155. Ilamil- 
ton sent to destroy them, 155. The nuissacre of 
Glencoe, 156. Escape of most of them, 168. Suf- 
ferings of the fugitives, 158. 

>Iacgregor8 ; their horrible vindictireness, 148. 

Mac Ian of Glencoe. See Macdonald of Glencoe. 

Mackay, Colonel ; serves under Ginkell in Ireland, 
67. His share in the Assault on Athlone, 71. 
And in the battle of Aghrim, 76. His conduct at 
the battle of Steinkirk, 206. Filled. 206. 

Macleods ; their revenge on the inhabitants of Eigg, 
148. 

Maine, Duke of; the natural son of Lewis XIV., 406. 
Sent with Yilleroy to Flanders, 406. His cowar^ 
dice, 409. 

Mainchester; the Lancashire Jacobites prosecuted 
at, 36:i. The judges pelted, 364. 

Manly, John ; his speech in the House against the 
bUl for attainting Fenwick, 515. 

Marlborough, John Lord (afterwards Duke); abhor> 
rence in which his name was held by the Jacobites, 
62, His interview with Colonel Sackville. 63. His 

fretended repentance, 53-64. His treason, 64. 
nformed by his Jacobite friends that he was for- 
given, 55 Accompanies William to Holland, 66. 
High opinion of the Dutch of his superiority as a 
general. 66. Sent to Flanders to form a oamp in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels, 66. His dextecl^ 



in evading the commands of James, 60. His for> 
mation of a plot against the government of King 
William, 121. His power over the Princess Anne, 
121. Determines to avail himself of the dislike of 
the English for the Dutch, 123. He underUkes 
to corrupt the army, 124. His probable position 
if his schemes had succeeded, 126. His plot di» 
closed by the Jacobites, 126. Disgraced and for> 
bidden the royal presence, 128. Various reports 
touching the cause of his dis;{raoe, 126. Included 
in Young's plot, 18^184. Sent to the Tower, 186. 
Admitted to bail, 187. Evidence of his perfidy, 
187. Robbed by highwaymen near St Albans, 
216. Question of privilege raised in the House of 
Lords respecting his imprisonment, 217. His re- 
cognisances cancelled, 217. Communicates the 
plan of the expedition to Brest to James, 356. Tal- 
masb's death caused by his villany, 366, 857. 
Real ol\jcct of his wickedness, 367. Offers his ser- 
vices to the Englifih government, 367. His offer 
ngected by William, 367. Change in all his 
schemes through the death of Queen Mary, 
392. His denial in the House of treasonable 
designs, 526. 

Marlb<jmugh, Sarah, Duchess of; her haughtineM 
and vindictiveness, 128. Her dismissal fK>m the 
palace demanded by the Queen, 128. Her Yindi* 
cation. 127, 128. note, 129, note. 

Marsjglia, battle of; 301. 

Mary, Queen ; impertinence of Sir John Fenwick to 
her, 35. Her painful explanation with the Prin- 
cess Anne, 126. Demands the dismissal of Ladv 
Marlborough, 128. Anne's refusal to comply. I'is, 
129. Mary appointed vicegerent in his abeenoe on 
the Continent, 162. She reprints James's Declarv 
tion, 171. Her alarm at the news of a Jacobite 
party in the English fleet, 174. Her wise treat> 
ment of the evil reports, 174. Her foundation of 
Greenwich Hospital. 180. Her indignation at the 
conduct of Howe, 256. William departs for Hoi- 
Und. 266. His letter to Mary after the battle of 
Landen, 291. Her gradous reception of the depu- 
tation from the City of London after the disaster 
to the Smyrna fleet, 293. Clamour of the sailors' 
wives at Whitehall, 297. Her sorrow at the loss 
of Tillotson, 865. Her death, 860. The publio 
sorrow, 370. Her funeral, STL Sffect of her death 
on the Continent, 374. 

Mary of Modena; delivered of a daughter, 168. 

Maximilian, Emmanuel, Elector of ^raria ; accepts 
the government of the Spanish Netherlands, 196. 

Maxwell, Thomas; disliked by the Irish Roman 
Catholics, 63. Sent by Berwick to France, M. 
Proposal on board to throw him into the sea, 64. 
Entrusted with the defimce ci the shore batteries 
at Athlone, 60. Taken prisoner, 72. Beriled by 
the Irish commanders, 72. 

Mazarin, Duchess of, 430. 

Medina Sidonia, Dulte of; watches Nodllss in tlkt 
Pyrenees, 201. 

Megrigny, the French military enrineer, 408. 

Melfort, John Lord ; the order of the Garter eoD- 
ferred on him, 160. His name odious to all pM> 
ties, 160. 

Melloniere, L«; holds a command under the DoIm 
of lisinster, 210. 

Melville (Lord Hiffh Commissioner of Scotland); 
commanded by William to obtain toleration for 
the Episcopalians in Scotland, 140, liL His 
timidity, 141. Resigns, 14L 

Mew, Bishop of Winchester; SMlsts at the oodss- 
cration of Tillotson, 106. 

Middleton, Charles Earl of; IdM eharaeter and abill> 
ties, 276. His adherenoe to the oanss of hereditary 
monarchy, 276. Invited to tilie Oourt of St Oer* 
mains, 276. Collects the sense of the leading 
Compounders, 277. Steals aoroas to St Germains, 
277. Appointed Seeretary of State there with 
Melfort, 277. Sends a New Dedamtlon of imm 
to England, 278. Its effeet, 270. MUUleton'a my 
count of Versailles, 28L 

Millevoix, the spy, 202. His gollt dlsBorored, 908. 

Millington, Sir Thomas ; phyadan to William UL, 
860. 

Ministry; changes made In the, by WDUam, ISO. A 
ministiy necessary to parliamentary gormrnment. 
306. Origin of the English mlnlstiy, 80«. Its 
functions, 806. The flnt ministiy graduaUy ftnm* 
ed,807. 

Mint; the Royal, in the Tower, 481, 480. Sir laM 
Newton, 480. Sea OnrrMMj. 
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Ho$niI empirn: (ronditlon of, under Akbar and Aa- 
rongKbe, lu2, IU3. 

Uohun, Ix>rd; tried for fha oinrder of \rilllam 
Mnuntfiird, 2*25. Acriaitted, 225. 8«rves in the 
exp<»dition to Brest, 355. 

Molyneux, IW. 

Money ; old method of coining, 431. See Carreney. 

Moniuonth; hix intrignes to 8ave the life of Fen- 
ivick. 523. His i»peeche«s 62il, 527. l*roceediut;s 
against him. 529. Sent to the Tower, 631. Ilia 
Bulieeqiient lift), 531. 

UunopollvH; the. created in tlie rolgn of Qneen 
J-:iizalMth, UV), 101. Thone granted by James I., 
lul. The odioiu featurcH of the monopoly of the 
IltHt India Conipany, 3:il. 

Mons ; Hiepe and fall of, 22. Joy of the Jaoobiten at 
the event. 35. Gatstanaga chargi>l with haring 
Hold tlie fortr(>Mi to the French. 193. 

Mnnta^'uc, GmrU-g; appoiuteil onu of the managers 
of the (>>mmonB on the bill for regulating the 
trliU for tn'-aiHin, 119. His talonti*, 119. I IIm ar- 
guments at^ainst the Lords' amendments, 11'J-121. 
Appointed to a neat at the Board of Treasury, 140. 
liiM talunts and poidtion in the llouse, 140. His 
darinfr and InTeniire i]iiAlities art a flnancii^r, 2:U. 
His proposal to borrow money for the exi^ncies 
of tho goremraont, 234. Ills early liff, 31A, 
817. Ills talents as a debater, 310. Ills poetry, 
317. His rapid rixe in Parliament. 818. llis abi- 
lity in administration and debate, 31S. (Tharf^es 
of his enemies, 318. His patrona.t.'e of genius and 
liiarning, 3ht. His faults. 319. Ills speech ou the 
disaster to the Hmyma fleet, 327. Defends the 
King in the House of Commons, :{36. Keturnod, 
at the general election, for the City of London, 
427. His (Tvntion of tho Bank of England. 342, 
tt ffj. His plan for the restoration of the cnr- 
roncy. 445. His proposition of the window tax, 
440. His daily increasing influence in the Cnbi- 
ni't. 509. His speech on the bill for attainting i^ir 
John Fenwick, 619. Becomes First Lord of the 
Treai^ury. 539. 

Moutchevreuil ; his conduct at the battle of Lan* 
dMU, 286. E>lain there, 2S9. 

Montgomery, Sir James; his miserable life, 361. 
His visit to Shrewsbury, 351. His death, 303. 

Morvl, the i^wiss l^rotestant, 208. 

Moor Park, 202, 2i». Visited by King William, 203. 
^^wifl*s residenct) there, 2»J2-204. 

Mountfonl, William; the actor, 223. His dramatic 
tidouts, 224 . H is comedy of U reen wlch I'ar k, 224, 
note. Muniercd, 225. 

Mountjoy. William Stewart Viscount; killed at the 
battle of Steinlcirk. 2()5. 

Mulirrave, John SheMeld, Earl of: his speech In the 
llouse of Lords on the Land Tax, 229. Created 
Man{ucss of Normanby. 353. See Normanhy, 
Marquess of. 

Mnllingar ; encampment of the English troops at, 
67. 

Ilusgrare, Sir Christopher, 220. His weight with 
the Tory party, 322. Opposes the Address, 443. 

Kagle, Sir Richard; appointed one of tho royal 
commissioners for governing Ireland, 79. 

Nam ur ; stnmgth of the fortress of, 198. Its defences 
improved by Cohorn, 198. Besiegofl, 198. Cnpltu- 
latt>s. 199. Shame and rage of the inhaliitants, 
199, 200. William III. determines to retake It. 400. 
Its military importance, 400. Its defences as con- 
structed by Coliom and Vauban, 400. The alllps 
close round the fortress, 408. The siege direct 'td 
by William in person. 409, 410. Surrenders to the 
allips. 410. Capitulation of the Castle, 414. 

National Debt See Debt, National. 

Navy: maladministration of the, 210. Its mis- 
management voted to be treacherous by the House 
of Commons. 328. Improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the navy under Russell, 359. 

Ncale. the manager of the lottery loan, 341. 

Neerwlndvn; furious attacks of tho French on, 
2Sfl-2S8. 

NetherUnds, the SpanMi ; their goremor. Ga<tanaga, 
193. 195. His incapacity, 194. William 111. 
Invitefi to take upon bimsi>lf tho government ot 
195, 196. The Elector of Bavaria appointed to the 
giivernment of. 19n. Importance of the events in, 
201. Military operations in, in 1096. 4S3. 

Newcastle. John Holies, Duke of; entertains William 
UL at Welbeok, 425. 



Newmarket ; Its appearance In tha 17th esotmr, 421 
Visit of WillUm 111. to, 424. 

Newsletters ; the maiinscript, of Dyer. 3C3 

Newspa|)ers; the London (Jaietta the only on* is 
exiktence before the Kevolatkm, 3tf3. Djci*! 
manuscript newsletters, 363. Their first appeal^ 
ance,418. The London Gaietta, 418. The periodt 
cal papers, 418. The Observator. 418. Tba 
Athenian Mercury, 418. Hoaghlon'a Collection, 
419. The Intelligence Domestic ami Fomg n, 419. 
The English Courant, 419. A crowd of new ones 
appear, 419. Appearance of the newapapen of 
that period. 419. Leading articles, 420. Tba 
publication of newspapers eoonlTed at by ttat 
government, 420. Collection of the early Dew» 
papers In the British Moseum, 420, notei Salutaiy 
change produced by the emancipation of the pnias, 
422. Character of the English pniM of the praieBk 
time, 422. Growing Impurtanee of newsp^wn, in 
ie»7,63a. 

Newton, Shr Isaac; appointed warden of tho Mlat» 
489. 

Noailles, Marshal: watches tba Ihika of Medhia 
Sidonia at the i*yrenees, 201. Takea the fintnsa 
of Rosas, 301. Ordered to attack Barcelona, 364. 
His victory on the baolu of the Tar, 368. 

Noncompoonders; the party of th« Jaoohltia n 
ciillod. 273. Ilavo ondinded iwsy at SL Osr* 
mnins. 274. 

Nonjurors ; the vacant sees of the nonjnrinff Udio|ia 
filled, 36. (See Ken; LesUa; Lioyd; SaDooft) 
Uproar among them on the appointment of tha 
bishojM to the vacant was, 80, et seq. Clamonr en 
the conversion of Sherlock, 42-46. Tbair jpiiUle^ 
tion of tlie account of the maanera of aieneoa, 
101. ThAir alarm at the effect of Jamca's Declara- 
tion in England. 171, 172. Oonduet of Jcmny 
Collier and of Cook and Bnatt at the ezeeation m 
Friend and Parkyns. 473. 

Norfolk, Duke of; aceomnaniea Kin(( Wniiam tc 
Holland, 13. Attends the ooniscratloa of TIUol- 
son, 37. 

Norfolk. Duchess oC 624, 631. 

Norman by. Marquess of; Molgfmve ereated, 3U. 

Nortli. Sir Dudley ; his opposition to banking, 439. 
His plan for the restoration of the ennwncy, 480. 

Northern I'owers ; their sullen and menaonc d» 
moanour, 190. Form tlie Third Party In Konne, 
190. Watched by William, 283. 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Earl of; aeeompanlci 
William HI. to Holland, 18. Blamed by the 
nation for the Inactivity of the fleet, 212. R» 
criiuinatlons Ijetween him and the Admiral Ru» 
Si»:i, 212. UU enmity to RuswlL 212. Cbnsnred 
by the House of Commons. 219. Uls defrnoa, 219. 
His colleague. John Trenchard. 2t^ Noctiof^ 
hani*s integrity thoxight highly of by William. 327. 
Retires fh>m office, 329. Kkhes aoqniiad taj ^Ub, 
329. 

Oatos, Titus: the founder of the school nf Mm wH* 
nosses, 131. His discontent at the smallnvas of his 
pension. 132. Uis aspirations for frrlnaissMnl 
preferment, 132. Admitted to commaaloa amwig 
the Baptists, who turn him out, 132, 133. lUs 
house at Whitehall. 133. UU Inthnacy with Vtlh 
Ham Fuller, 133, 134. Punishment of hia pail 
Fuller, KHV. 

Olwervator: the periodical paper so called* 418. 

O'Dt-nnel. Ktld.arg ^he ODonnel); files with hit 
retainers to Mayo, 77. Goes over to tha JSn^UA 
ramp. 78. 

Oracles of Reason, the; of Blount, 262. 

Ormond, Duke of; aoeompanles King inillaB tS 
Holland, 13. His conduct at the battla of l$tdB< 
kirk. 205. Wounded and taken prisoner at tha 
battle of Laudcn, 288. Kirhangad tot tha Doka 
of Berwick, 2b8. 

Ostalrio : taken by tl^ Frendb, 868. 

Overall. Doctor John, Bishop of Exeter; hi* ' 



on the rights of civil and eedealaatical aoraniony 
43. Its influence over the opinlona oi Shadow 
43. 
Oxford ; visited by William IIL, 42& 

Palamos ; taken by the French, 868. 
Palatinate, devastated by the Duke of LorniL SOL 
I*ale. the. 58, 69. 07. 

Papillon. Thomas; hIa co nn ec ti on with tha 
India Company, 100. Ua retirsa ttaai tha 
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pany. 106. His accnsationR ngninHt it. 109. Chosen 
chairDMn of the committee for examining the 
legality of the Eaat India monopoly, 331. 

Paris: expedient of Lewis XIV. for keeping it in 
good humour. 303. 

Parkyntt, Sir William, 396. His part in a Jaoohite 
plnt^ 407. Joins Barclay in the Assa^Kination Plot, 
4.'i3. Arrested, 466. Tried, 471. Found guilty, 
471. 1U9 exemtion, 473. 

Parlinraent: opening of the, of 1691, 95. Aspect of 
affuirrt, 95. The ceasion closed, 136. Meeting of 
Parliament in 1602, 216. Members corrupted by 
Caormarthen and Trevor, 240. Discunsioni in the 
II(»use8 on Parliamentary Reform, 238. Serrility 
of the Parliament of 1661, 239-241. The nuisance 
of placemen in Parliament, 241. The Triennial 
Bill, 246. Remarks on the secrecy of parliament- 
ary proceedings, 248. A ministry necessary to 
parliamentary government, 305. Commencement 
of the session of 1693, 1694, 327. Parliament pro- 
ro;:ued. 351. Parliamentary inquiries into the 
corruption of the public offices, 380. The Parlia- 
ment disxolved. 423. Meeting of the Parliament 
of 1695, 431. MeeUng of Parliament, 443. Pro- 
rogued, 482. Meeting of the Houoes, 603. Par- 
liamentary proceedings touching Fenwick'i con- 
fession. 514. Close of the session, 538. 

Parliament, Scottish ; opening of the session of 1697, 
641. Act for settling Schools, 542. Case of Tho- 
mas Aikenhead, 642. Session of 1693, 266. Its 
ob»«quiuusness, 268. Its enactments against the 
Jacobites, 268. Its legislation on ecclesiastical 
matters. 268. Its silence on the massacre of Glen- 
coe, 26S. Session of 1695, 397. Its inquiry into 
the mnssacre of Glencoe. 398. The Marques of 
Twet'dale appointed TiOrd High Commissioner, 397. 
R«<port of the Committee, 44)0. Onlers the prose- 
tution of the subonlinates in the Glencoe mafisa- 
cre. 401. ClofC of the session, 404. 

Parliament, Irinh; held In Chichester House, 260. 
Comi)osition of that of 1692. 260. Ite limited 
f>owers, 260. Proceedings of the session, 261. 

Patwrnoster Row, 251. 

Pttterson. William ; his early life. 347. His plan of 
a national bank, 347. His plan taken up by Mon- 
tague, 347. 

Patrick, Bishop of Ely ; hi«« appointment, 42. 

Psul's, St.. cathe<lral ; opening of, 5tlO. 

Peers; their privileges in trials, 118. The Court of 
the Lord High Steward. 118. Their ancient invi- 
dious privileges, 118. Attempts of the Lords to 
improve the method of conducting trials of peers 
for trea.'win, 118. 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert Earl of; takes charge 
of the IMvy Seal, 139. Supports the Triennial 
Bill. 246. 

Pendergrass; gives information to Portland respect- 
ing the Assassination Plot, 462. His interview 
with William, 462. 

Penn, William; charged by Preston with treason- 
able conduct, 26. Warrant issued again«t him, 28. 
Attends the burial of George Fox. 28-33. Conceals 
bimnelf, 33. His singular interview with Sidney, 
33. Hi.o escape to France, 34. Returns to England, 
and renews his plots, 34. 

Pie«Jmont ; advantages gained by the French in, 69. 

Place Bill ; again brought into the Commons, and 
psKsed, 335. Parses the fiOrds, 335. The King 
refunes to pass the bill, 336. Read again thrice, 
but not passed, 368. 

Pliicemen ; nui.«anre of. In Parliament 241-242. The 
Place Bill, excluding placemen from Parliament, 
iiitnxiuced. 242. Reasons for admitting the great 
functionaries, and excluding the subordinates, 
242-243. l>rovisions of the bill. 244. Passed by 
the Commons, but rejected by the Lordg, 244-245. 

Plowilen, Francis; appointed one of the Commis- 
Hinners for the government of Ireland, 79. 

Pollexft-n, 24. 

Poll tax. imposed in 1693. .341. 

Polwnrtb. Patrick Lord; attends the Scottish Parlia- 
ment of 1093, 2rv8. 

P(»pe, Ah'xander: his father's hoard of coin, 230. 

Porter ( I/ord Justice in Dublin), 59. Goes in state to 
.«t. i'utn.-k's Cathedral, 59. 

Port«T. Oeorge; his character. 396. His part in a 
jH<-oMte plot 407. Sent to gaol and liberated, 407. 
His share in the A."Fas.«ination Plot 455. Arrested, 
•im. .Allowed to turn King's evidence, 466. At- 
tempts of the Jacobites to corrupt him. 4M, 406. 

Portland, Bentinck, Earl of; aooompanies King Wil- 



liam to Holland, 13. Sent to oonrolt Temple on 
the Triennial Bill. 262. Anxiety of William for 
him after the battle of Landen, 291. An instance 
of his integrity and honour, 386. Parliamentary 
proceedings touching the grant of Crown lands in 
Wales to Portland, 449. Comes over from Holland 
for money for William, 487. His qualities as a »»• 
gotiator. 650. His meetings with Boufflers, 661. 

Port Royal ; earthquake at 213. 

Portsilown ; encampment at, 210. 

Portsmouth : camp formed at to repel the French, 168. 

Powell, Sir John ; made a judge, 296. 

Powis, William Herbert, Earl of; made a Duke bj 
James, 169. The Order of the Garter conferred on 
him by James, 169. 

Poyninfps statute, the, 261. 

l*Tet». liberty of the; first parliamentary dlscussioni 
on the, 249. History of the Licensing Act 249, et 
seq. The censor Roger Lestrange, 249. Catalogue 
Fraser.249. Edmund Bohun. 249. Charles Blount, 
261. War between Blount and the censors, 262, 263. 
The Licensing Act passed, 260. Ansumenta in 
favour of the liberty of the press, 267. The unli- 
censed press of Anderton, 294. Emancipation of 
the press, 376. Its effect, 418. Salutary change 
produced by the emancipation of the press, A^ 
Bill fbr the R^ulation of the Press lost in the 
House of Commons. 6^. See Newspapers. 

Preston, Lord; his trial at the Old Bailey, 23. His 
irresolution and confbssions, 26. Brought beftn^ 
the council, 26. Pardoned, 84. His subsequent 
life, 36. 

Prior, Matthew ; bis burlesque of Bdlean's yerses on 
the taking of Namur, 418. 

Privilege; question of, raised by the Lords, 217. 
Strength of privilege compared with the weakness 
of hiw, 226. 

Protestants ; protected by William m., 20. Subject 
the Irish Roman Catholics to a rigorous system of 
police. 69. The English army in Ireland takes the 
field, 67. Sieges of Ballymore and Athlone, 67-68. 
The battle of Aghrim, 76-77. Absolute domination 
of the Protestants in Ireland, 90. Act excluding 
the Roman Catholics from offices of public trust in 
Ireland, 98. Insults daily oCTered to the latest- 
ant adherents of James at St Oermains, 271-273. 
A Bill for the Naturalisation of Foreign Protestants 
brought Into Parliament, 338. Allowed to drop, 340. 

Puffendor^ 17. 

Racine; attends Lewis XJV. in the field, 197. 

RadclilTe, the physician 860. 

Rapparees, the, 62. 

Recoinage Bill, the, 446. 

Reform, Parliamentary ; discussions respecting, 238. 
The Pbice Bill, 242. The Triennial BUI, 246. In 
consistency of the Refbrmers, 247. 

Revenue; the, of 1602, 1603, 230. 

Robart; the Dake of Leeds' man of bo^esi, 887. 
389,390. 

Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of; sworn of the 
Council. 139. 

Roman Catholics; their sufliBrlDgs shortly befbre the 
Revolution, 23, 24. Sut^ected by the English to 
a rigorous system of police within the nile, 60. 
Their revenge. 60. Dissensions among tne Irish 
at Limerick, 63. Defeated at Ballymore and Ath- 
lone, 67, 68. The battle of Aghrim, 76, 77. The 
defeated arm*^ retreats to Limerick and Galwi^, 77. 
Cowardice ot the Irish horse at the siege of lAme- 
rick, 80. Capitulation of Limerick, 84, 86. The 
troops required to make their election between 
their country and France, 107. Most of them 
volunteer fbr France, 87. Many of them deso^ 

88. Miserr of the fiunilies of those left behind, 

89. Complete ^mbmission of the Roman Catholics. 

90. Celebrated Irish exiles, 00, 01. Act passed 
excluding Roman Catholics from pnblic trust in 
Ireland, 08. rebates in Parliament respecting the 
treaty of Liiuerick, 08, et seq. Preparations of 
the Roman Catholics and Jacobites of the north 
of England to assist the French on their huMling 
in England, 167. 

Rooke, Rear Admiral SirOeoi^; eonvoys King Wil- 
liam to Holland, IS. Joins the fleet under Rus- 
sell, 173. His defV«t of the French at La Hogue, 
177-178. Convoys the Smyrna fleet, 202,208. Savet 
his squadron flrom destruction at the Bay of Lagos 
203. Gets safe to Cork, 208^ CDs evidenoe beJbre 
the Honae of Oommonfl niMetlng the Bmyrna 
fleet, 828. 
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Ro(ikwi>04l, Am>Tn«M»; liU cnnn<vtii">n with the A»- 
vuiinatinn IMot. 454. Arrested, 464. Tried, 474. 
Kx<H>ui««l, 475. 

Kunao: fortrew of, taken by the Frenrh. .Vjl. 

Bom*. I/)r4; attends the S<rotti»h I'mrliament of 

Boy stun : oiii«e of militnry exartion at. 379, .TSO. 

Ruft-vll. Kdwnrd (afterwArdii Karl of OrPir-I) ; el«^ 
TatM to the rank of Admiral of th- Fln«*t. 50. 1I1"» 
lettnr to William, 50. IIi« trea^inabln conduct. Cn). 
Offiim battle to the Fn-nch fleet, but '» rv-fuM^i. 
95. ni« condart. 166. IliH ant^r at the ])>Tlara- 
tion of James, 172. Qlrvn battle to Tourville. 115. 
OoD^idera it not adrinable to attairk the Freurh 
ooaxt. 211. Rotumi to Kn^Iand. 211. Blamed by 
the nation, 211. Kecriminatinna exchantiLNl lie- 
tween him and Nottin^rliaro, 212. Ilia eniuitj to 
Nuttin^hAm, 212. Charj^ with mbimaitajteuumt 
in the conduct of the fleet. 219. 22(1. H\* defuuco, 
220. Declared fkultletw by the Commonf>, '2H. 
Removed fn>m the command of the fleet. 20.'). I [in 
influence in the Whi}; party, 313. 314. IVrmnallv 
disliked by the King, 327. App<iinted First Liird 
of the Admiralty. 320. Appolntt.'d to the command 
of the Channel fleet, 320. TAkcs the fleet to the 
Meiiiterranean. 305. Compt^Iit the French to leave 
Citalonia, 359. Improvements in tlie navy under 
hlii ttdminist ration, 350. Undisputed master of 
tlie MiKliterranean. 41B. His ptipnlarity, 42^. 
]t4>turne«l fur MiddleiMix, 420. Created £arl uf 
Orf.irtl, 530. 

Ruth, ^niiit; sent from Franco as commander-in- 
chief of the Iri'h army. ♦»0. His menile^'s charac- 
ter. ti<i. His ftreuuoijs exertions to diik'iipline the 
Iri>h troops, 67. Take:) the flolil at the head of a 
laru'e army. I'-O. Reinfon'os the K^rriMm of Ath- 
lone, r/j. Interference of Tyrconuel in the fii-M, 
70. Snint Ruth's dislike of'Sarsfleld, 70. His dis- 
may at tiie los4 of Athliinn. 72. Retreats towards 
Cialway. 72. His teniuer. 73, 74. HI* determina- 
tion to fluht, 74. I'itrhe.o his tent near Airhrim, 
74. A>lniinisters rellKlous stimulant^ tu his army, 
74. KilliHl at tho buttle of Aghriui, 76. 

Ruviirny. Man{uis of (eldest son of the wfu^nM?); 
HTVcs und«>r (iinkell in Ireland, 07. lili* ^Il.tru in 
tlie »:i(>!;e of Atblone. 71. And in the l«ttlc of 
Aiibrini. 75. Hin interview with Sart<field, 82. 
Cnuted >:arl of (jalwny. 210. rS>o linlway. Karl 
of.) Taken pri«)ner at the bottle of LaudeD, but 
^renenai-ly iK'rmittiil t'» escape. 28S. 

By>x«i''k: (^oa^'&<) uf, 547. The Treaty uf Ryswick 
si^UiNi, 556. 

S.tfk\iIIe. Ciilonol Ooorfi^c (the Jacobite); his inter- 
\ii>w with Marlbonmirh. 63. 

Salariex and fi.i.'H of ofllcial men ; debates in Parlia- 
ment on the. W. 

Sali.^liurv. .lames Cecil, Earl of; included in Young's 
plot, lh»-lS4. 

Salt, tux on, 4v2. 

Sancnift. Archbishop: his delusion as to his own 
imiKirlance, o8. His refusal to vacate Liimbetli 
I'lilace. 30. Cumptrlled to leave, 30. Hm iJeteruii- 
natiun to injure the Church as much as poxcilile. 
4«.i. His (lifference with Ken, 40. His lint red to 
the Kstablished Church. 4u. His proiistini t^ir 
the epis'.'oikal succession amonfr the nonjurors. 41. 
Ini'lu-leil in Vuuuif's plot, 1^(3- l)s4. Oploiuu enter- 
tiine^i of him at St. Germaius. 272. 

Barflli'M. Tntrirk: takes the leail during the aN^v 
ance <>f authority in Limerick, 64. rntfiit i<f 
piH-rage sent to him by James. (^. Fortiiics |{;il- 
Ivmorn. 07. Disliked by bcth Tvrconnel and Saint 
liuth, 70. His immense influenn* over hi-i re- 
tainers. 70. liix disinclination t<> hnzurdiiig a 
battle. 73. Uis pONiiiun at tlie liattI«*of Aglirini 
76. Covers the retn-at of the drfi-ateil Iri^h 
tr<Mips, 76. Hi* part in the siejre (if Liincrlck. 7*.* 
llii* interview witii tlie Maniueso of Ku^l^ny. *•'!. 
Hi'i dispute with (Jinkell, K^. Indiut» a I.-irL'e part 
of the Irish army to accompany him to Kr»nci>, 
fifi. s7. gs. IVstTtion of many ctf thi-m. Kf5. They 
sail for France, S9 Apftointeil to tiie •*( ramand 
of the Tri^h tn<ips in the Fnfm-h ex|M!>liti>in to 
Knizl.tnd. 1i'>4. MMrtally wouniU**! at I^imlt^n. '>.>. 

Baviiv. Dnke of: (li>f<-ate«l by the French at .Marsi;:li3. 
.3iii. DoMMrtj* the ftialition. 403. 

Bavoy. the: ita privileges abolished. 537. 

Baxony. Klector of: embarraasmimts caused by 
him, 102. Quarrels with the Prince uf Baden. 
283. 
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Bchomber^r. M.-!:ibart: rowarded with the title o» 
Duke of Leinster. 210. 

Schoi.ls: er<ta>ilishment of, in Scotland, 543. Oood 
elfects of tlie national ityst«m of education, M& 

Scotland: ministerial changes in. 140, et seq. 8tmto 
of the Highlands, 142. The maMnm of Glenrot, 
157. Mtvtini; df the Scf>tli^h I'.irlbment in 1603, 
2i'<6. And In U{i5. KH. Inquiry into the DiaMaert 
of ClennK*. 3liS. Stat<> of fin/tland in lf.97, 641. 
Renssi-mbling of the l*nrliament, S41. Tba Ad 
for K^ttliiii; S<>hoi)Is. 542. 

Sevmoiir. Sir Kdward ; sworn of the Cranell. IM. 
eootb-d and flattered by William, 140. Ills opi- 
nion of fureiirnHrs, 21R. 219. Opposes the Tiw» 
nial Bill. 246. Bribed by the East India Companr, 
3t>l. His influence over his party partially left, 
822. Diomi-sed from the Treasury .363. I«iiapacl<d 
of haviii'.: rveived bribes, 3F12, 364. Oppoied at 
Kxeter nt tile general election of 1605. 420. I 
feat4'<i. 4:V). Retunivd fhr TotnesB, 4.10. niai 
a^rainst the bill fiir attainting Fenwlek. 515l 

Shadwell. I'homas: his Volunteexs, 67,58,tiotau ffia 
dranm of tlie StockJobVers. 232. 

Shafresbnry. third Karl of; his character of TbooMa 
NVhartim. 321. 

Shannon : Fp'nch fleet in the. 66. 

Shaks^ieiip'. William: his Tempest, an preaented 
under the title of the Kncbanted laland, 130, 
note. 

Sliarp, An.'hbishop of York. 42. 

Sherlock. Dis^or William; appntnted tothr Pnucfy 
of St. I'aul's. 42. Stonr of Iils cnnvendou fimn 
Jacobltism. 4:\. Publbhes his Tlews, 44. Paa- 
(|uiiuidi-s on him, 44. And <>n h\* wife, 47. 

Shovel. .<^ir Cloude^lry; mnToys Kim; WltUam to 
Hollaml. 13. Jiiius the fleet under RuncU, 174. 

Shower. Sir liarthoiomew, 474. 

Slin'wsbury. Charles F.arl nf; bis correspondraoe 
with St. (lemiaina. 48. Ills subsequent ivmone. 
40. Brini.'s in the Triennial Rill. 246l HU r^-niaal 
of office. 320. Receives a pressing letter from Ells^ 
beth Villiers. :t20. And from ^*harton and Rim- 
sell. 3.30. Real causes of hia refusal. 330. Vlsllrd 
by Sir Jamii* Montgc-ntery, 351. Indureil by the 
kimc to acivpt the seals. 352. Rewardeii with a 
Dukedom and the Garter. 352. Enlertidns William 
III. in the Wolils. 426. His nervousness at the 
confe-Kifin of Fenwick, 6^ His position ami fcal* 
iiigs. 532. 

Sidney, (afterwards Lord Romney); Ua stransetn- 
tervifw with William Tenn. 33. Appointed Uwd 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 250. Fails to conciliate Iha 
KnKli>hry, 260. Holds a parliament In Duldin, 
2i'>i). i'uts an end to the siiviun. 2iil. Renlled, 
262 Created Karl of Romney and Master of the 
Ordnance. 427. 

Simon. Saint. Duke of. leH, note. Attends Lewia 
\1 V. on his cam]>algn in the Xethcrlanda. lOT, dOO. 

Sion HiMise. 129. 

Sixtus v.; his extermination of oatlawa In the Papal 
f|omini«ins. 150. 

Skinners' Company; the, 112. The Skinnen* Ilall, 
112. 

Small-pox ; Its rarages, 369. 

Smith. Aaron; examined liy the Lords as to the 
committal uf MarIlM>n>ugh and Huntingdon to ths 
Tower. 217. HNdmnection with .Tohn Trenchant, 
2i^'>. Hi4 hatnxl of the Jacubiies. SiXi. ^trl. Tlie 
]<aiicasbirK prosfHrutions, 301. Ordered to the hu 
of the Iliiiise. 3«V7. 

Smith. Adam; his view of tlie National Debt. 236l 

Smith. .Tohn: appointed to a commivnionership of 
the Treasury, 35^1. 

Sniitlt. Matlhi>w. tho spy, bUl. 

I SmithtVeld. executions in. 2\*\, 

, Smyrna fli>4>t: ml.<Hrarriage of the^ 201. The misfbi^ 

time discussed in the House nf Commims, %27. 

Si-tMudi of .Montague re«|iectintr, 327. The tte^t 

voteii to have 1ie*'U treachi*rons|y mismaiiagcHl. X£l 

Snati. the nonjuring divine: hi^ conduct at the exih 
cutlon of Krlemi and l^arkyiis, 473. ArreKted, 473^ 
S?t at liberty. 474. 

Solmi'S, (\iunt; bis conduct at the battle of Stein* 
kirk. 204. 2or>. i:niversally disliked. 210. Mortally 
wonndiil nt the tmttle of Lahden. 'AH. 

S<-mi>r.<(. .Tohn lafterwanis Lord Somersh rondarM 
the ;»rosi-cutioiis i^f Pn^tun and hia aiTumplirwa. 34. 
Made Attorney General. 222. Oppoai«a the BUI for 
the Regulation of Trials in case* of High TrcasDO, 
223. Takes the chair In a Committee of Waya and 
Meana, 234. Appointed Lord Keeper of tha Gnat 
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8m1, 266. nifi eminence in the Whig party, 314. 
Ilfai public ami private charact(*r. :U4. His accom- 
plli>hmenta, 315. II1>* munifioeut patrouajce of 
geniuD aud leamin;;, 315. Charged with irrellKion 
and ImmoralitT, 315. Hii plan for the reotoration of 
the currency, 442. Created Baron of fire.^luun. 539. 

flovereigru of England ; reij^s but dnes not govern, 
19. Peculiar prero;^tlven of the, 1«H). 101. 

Spain; her fallen greatnem, 192. DLoorcanlmtlon 
of its whole adminiiitration, \9'.i. (^harles II. and 
hiM minister GaRtansga, 193. The French plan for 
comp«'iIing her to due for pea<*e. 364. Catalonia 
rava;;ed by the French under Noailleff, 358. The 
French driven out by the En;;liHh Qn^t. under 
Ku-Rull, 3o8. Wretched condition of her army and 
naw. X>9. 

Speke' IIii»;h, 265. 360. 

8pice lidand^; the Dutch in the. 122. 

Sprat, lii-^hop of liochetiter ; plot of Uobert Young to 
implicate him and other divines. 1S3. Taken 
into "Mistody, \ho. Kxamined by the Council, 186. 

Stair. Madtcr uf (Sir John Dalrymple); hi« joy at the 
delay of Mac Ian of Glenooe in taking the oath, 
147. His character and talents, 148. Probable 
caufleM for hii> hatred of Mac Ian of (ilencoc, 149. 
His haired of the lawlem Highland clans, 150. 
His plans for exterminating them, 151. Induces 
the King to sign the order for their destruction. 
153. The massacre of Glencoe, 157. His mortifi- 
cation at the escape of so many of the clan, 162. 
Accompanies William to Holland, 267. His letters 
the sole cause of the massacre of Glencoe, 401. 
<>nsun»d by the Scottish Parliament. 401. His 
crime extenuated by the Scottish l^arliament, 401- 
4(13. Dismissed by the King for his connection 
with the Glencoe massacre, 404. 

SUmford ; visit of William III. to. 425. 

Stamford, Earl of; entertains William III. at Brad- 
gate. 425. 

Stamp duties, origin of the. 341. 

States General ; King William's attendance at a 
sitting of the. 16. 

Steinkirk, battle of, 334-337. 

Stewanl. Court of the Lord High, 118, 119. Gaae of 
Lord .Mohun. 224-225. 

SUllin^fleot. Bishop; attends the consecration of 
Tillotson. 37. 

Stock-jobbers; origin of, 230, 232, note. 

Subsiiliert trranted by Parliament f.>r the extraordi- 
nary TiecfR.*ltios of the Government. 227. Amount 
of suboiJies at various periods. 227, note. 

Sunderland. Robert Spencer, Earl of; hated by the 
nation, 308. His apostasy, 308. Ills escape to 
Rotterdam. 309. Thrown into prison there, but 
released. 3<.)9. His second apostasy, 309. Puts 
forth an apology, 309. His return to England, 
309. Iletires into seclusion, 310. Reappears in 
Parliament, 310. His art of whispering, 310. 
Takes a residence near Whitehall, and is consulted 
on E^l;li^<h politics by the King. 311. He advises 
the King to trive the preference to the Whigs, 312. 
II is rensons, 312. Effects a reconciliation between 
WiUi.iin and the Princewi Anne. 392. His s<*atof 
AlLhorpe vi«ited by King William, 424. Appointed 
Lord Chamberlain. 640. 

Swrtieti : her menacing demeanour, 190. 

Swift. Dr. .Jonathan : his remarks on the conquered 
Iri.nh. 91. note. His attack on the Government 
91. His re:^idence at Moor Park, 262. His early 
life, 1''^. S«nt from Temple to explain his views 
on the Trienninl Kill to the King. 264. His re- 
marks on Lord .SomcT", 314, note. His character 
of Thomas Whartun, 322. His opinion of Elisa- 
beth Villiers, 330. 

Taafe. the Informer, .361-^63. 

Talmaoh. Thomas; serves undorGinkell in Ireland, 
67. His »-hare in the siege of Athlone. 71. And 
at the l>nttle (if Axhrim. 75. High opinion enter- 
tsinr.l of his military qu.iliflcations, 219. Appointed 
to the command of the troops on board of the Earl 
of Uerkt-leyN S'4Uiidrin. 354. Lands at Brent, 355. 
Mortally wound-d. 356. 

Tankerville, Karl of, 476. 

Tarbet: hi.<* plan for pa^-ifying the Highlands, 142. 

Tavistork, Marquess of (son of Lord William Uus- 
sell). 429. 

Taxation ; In the years 1692. 1693, 229. 

Tea; introduction of. into England, 104. Tnrreaie 
in the imports of, belbre the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, 104. 



Temple, Sir William ; his work on the BataviaD Fed* 
ration referred to, 234. Consulted by the King uc 
the Triennial Bill. 262. Sends his Secretary, Swift, 
to convey his opinion to the King, 263. 

Third Party, the, in Europe, 190. 

Thomond Bridge, alTair of, 81. 

Tillotson, Archbishop; consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 37. Kaspect paid to him by thepeem, 
37. His popularity in the City of London, 37. Li- 
belfl of the Jacobites on him, 37. Ills forgiveneM 
of his enemiet, 38. Ilia death, 365. Kindnew 6f 
William to hla widow, 866. Price roaliMd by hif 
sermons, 365. 

Time tiorgains ; origin of, 232. 

Titus, Colonel ; his speech on the Commons' Triennial 
Bill. 246. His speech on the Lords' BUI, 344. 

Tonson ; the bookseller, 436. 

Tories ; their feelings on the state of the law for regu- 
lating the tria!« for treason. 115, 116, 117. SUte 
of parties in 1692, 217. The Tories, hatred of the 
national debt, 233. Their view of Parliamentarr 
Reform, 288, et seq. Their opposition to the Trl- 
ennial Bill, 246. Their insular policy, 312. The 
chiefii of the Tory par^, 322. Seymour, 822. 
Musgrave, 322. Uarley, S2Z. Foley, 326. Howe, 
826. State of parties at the general election of 
1695. 427. 

Toumay ; headquarters of TIU Jtoy at, 406. 

Tourville, Admiral ; appointed tu the command of the 
Brest fleet, 165. Sets sail for England, 176. Gives 
Uttie to the EngUsh fleet, 176. His flight, 176. 
Presents himself before Lewis at Yersailles, 201. 
Commands the Brest squadron, 202. Joins Estrees 
at Gibraltar, 292. Destroys the Smyrna fleet at 
Lagos, 293. Uis sq\iadron sent to Barcelona, 864. 

Trade ; powers of the English monarchs for the regn- 
Ution of, 100. Monopolies created in the reign of 
Queen Elizahetti, 101. Those granted by Jamiss 
I., 101. The East India Company, 102. Child's 
remarks on free trade, 114. 

Treason ; debate in Parliament on the Bill fbr regn- 
lating Trials in cases of, 116. The former method 
of conducting trials, 117. The bill passed by the 
Commons, 117. The chief enactments of it, 117. 
Sent to the Upper House, 117. Returned amended, 
but rejected by the Commons, 118, 119. Reasons 
of the Commons for opposing the Lords* amend- 
ment, 119. 121. The bill suffered to drop, 121. The 
bill resumed by the House of Commons, 222. Suf- 
fered again to drop, 223. Again brought in, 333. 
But thrown out, 333. Again introduced, and again 
lost, 368. Passing of the Act for the Regulation 
of Trials in cases of; 447. 

Treby ; made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 296. 

Tredenham; oppoees the Triennial Bill, 24S. 

Trenchard, Jonn ; appointed Secretary of State with 
Nottingham, 266. Account of him, 266. His real 

Sosition, 266. Complaints of his admlnlftration, 
60. Uls severity to the Jacobites, 860. The Lan- 
cashire prosecutions, 861. VaUore of his health, 
366. His deaUi, 406, 407. 

Trevor, Sir John; employed to corrupt members of 
the House of Commons, 221. His intenity sus- 
pected, 266. Uis duties as an equity Judge InelB- 
cientiy performed, 266. His TenaUty, W2, 882. 
Found guilty and censured hj the House, the ques- 
tion being put by hinxseli; 388. SzpeUed from the 
House, 383. 

TriennUl Bill ; passed by the House of Lords, 246. 
ReAisal of the King to pais It, 282. Agsin brought 
Into the House of Commons, 888. Thrown oat, 
833. Passes into a Uw, 808. 

Trouin, Du Gnur ; the freebooter, 218. 

Trumball, Sir William; appointed subordinate See- 
retary of State, 407. 

Turks; defeated in battie by Lewis of Baden, 68. 
Opposed to Lewis of Baden on the Danube, 201. 
Compel the generals of the Empire to raise the 
siege of Belgrade, 801. 

Turner. Bishop of Ely; charged by Preston with 
treasonable eondoet, 2fll Warrant issued for his 
apprehension, 28. Escapes to France, 28. 

Tweedale, John Hay, Blarqoees ot; appdnted Lord 
High Commissioner of the Soottish Parliament) 
897. 

Tyburn, 188. Interest of the Londoners in an ex^ 
euUon at, 472, 478. 

Tjrroonnel, Rieliard Talbot, Earl ct; bli rstom to 
Ireland, 86. Representations made to James re- 
specting his ineapadty, 06. His Increasinff muital 
•nd MOj inflrmltlai^ 70. His int«rftrsnos with 
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Rftlnt Ruth In the fiolJ, 70. Ills di^illkd of Sam* 
fleltl, 70. Clamoun of Ty mmnw r* eneinif k, 70-72. 
KoturnK to Liniorick, 73^ IliB popularity in Liine- 
lii'k. 78. Hill pivparationH fnr dpffodini: Llmerii'k, 
78.79. IliR despondency, 79. IUb death, 79. Hid 
burial place, 70. 

Uzos, Duke of; -slain at Landcn, 289. 

Vnuhan. Manhal de; prcRent at the tAcff^ of Mons, 
2± riiii Hkill as a military en^noor, 1P8. Cou- 
dtict8 the lAvffi of Namur, 198. Places Brest in a 
hiirh otate of defence 355. 

yau<li>in<^iit, Prince of; his hli^h opinion of Marlbo- 
ruu;;h'.<i talents as a fceneral. 56. Lt^ft in Flandeni 
to watnh Villeroy. 4U8. Ilifl skilful manucurre, 
40H. Joins the allies before Naniur. 411. 

Yondoine, Lewis Duke of; his conduct at the battle 
of StHinkirk. '2U4. 

yprsailUfi : Lord Middleton*s account of, 281. 2S2. 

Ti^rtuu, the engrayer; patroni«ed by Lord Somers, 
315. 

Teto ; the. of the Soverelf^. 130. 

Victor AniadeuH of Savoy ; grants a toleration for 
the Waldenses, 20, 21. 

Tllleroy, Martihal the Duke of; appointed to con- 
duct the campaign of 1695, 4iU. UIa itrnoranre of 
the duties of a great general. 405. FixvM his huad- 
quarters at Tournay, 406. His carclessncsM in al- 
lowing Vaudemont to wwape to flhent, 408, 409. 
Takes Dixmuyde and Deynne, 411. Bombards 
BruxMols, 411. Goes to the relief of Kamur, but 
withdraws, 414. 

TUliem, Elisabeth ; her Influence over the Prince 
of Orange while at the Hague, 330. Her qualifi- 
cations of mind, 330. 

Walker: his work on the Icon Barilike, 219. 

Wall ; his high position In Spain, 90. 

War ; progress in the art of, produced by dTilisa- 
tion, 289. 

Warrington, Lord, 251. 

Warwick Castle; visit of William III. to, 420. 

Wauchop : his hope in the success of the garrison 
of Limerick. 418. 

WaldenM>s; toleration obtained for them by William 
III., 20. 

WellxK-k : visit of William HI. to, 425. 

Welwuod ; his paper the Ohservator, 418. 

Weymouth, Tliomas Thynne, Viscount: offers an 
asylum to Bishop Ken, 4<). 

Wharton, Thomas; his early life. 819. His liren- 
tiuusness, 320. His mendacity and effronterr, 32i). 
Hb stud. 320. His art of electioneering. 321. His 
Hvrviccs to the Whig party, H'lX. Opinionn of the 
Whigs and Tories of hin character, :{2i-;522. Per- 
sonally disliked by the King, 327. OhtHiiiN a roui- 
mittee to examine the biM^ks of the City of London 
and the Kast India Company, 3S2-38.'k UU report 
to the HoiLie of Commons of the ))roceediugs of 
the Joint Committer of both Houm^ as to the 
bribery of the ]£ast India Company, 3S7. Sunt to 
the Lords to inform the House that thf Commons 
had reiHtlved to impeach tlie Duke of Lei'da, 3Sd. 
Morej* the Address, 443. 

Whijcs ; their sneers at }*hcrlock, 45. Their remarks 
on the state of the law for rfgulating the trials 
fr»r tn-ason, 116-116. 8tate of inirtiit.- in 1092. 2Vi'j. 
Whig view of Parliamentary Ki'ff>nn. 23S. et seq. 
ThH Wlilgs support the Trii<nnlnl Bill. 246. Suri- 
d<>rland advises William to give the preference to 
the Whigit, 312. Reasons for this jirefereiice, 312. 
Authority exercised by the chleftof tho |>artv over 
the whole Whig body, 313. Kum-U. Gl.}. .SJoutr. 
311. Montague, 310. Wharton. 319. The govern- 
ment entru.4to<l to Whigs, 31 1>. Ormlunl forinal!i>n 
of a Whig minixtry. 3.'>:{. State of i.virtieri at th«; 
general election of 1095, 427. A purely WhI: 
ministry formed, 609. Feelings of the Whi^s 
alx)ut Fen wick. 510. Especial mnrkj of royal 
favour bestowtHl on the Whios 53«. 

Whitefriars : privileges of, aboliKhed. 537. 

Whitney. James: the highwayman. 215. 

William HI.: sails for Holland, 13. Iliri dan(^>rs. 13. 
Ijandrt at Goree, 14. Ili.'t joyful reception by tlie 
Dutrh. 14. His fillings on hit arrival in his 
native land. 14. His entrance into the Hague. 14. 
Atteud-i a Hitting of the Stateji General, 16. Meet- 
ing of the gri«t Ongrem at the Hague. 16. Siiee<-h 
of William at the first meeting of the CongresN, 
17. Conducts the department of foreign alfidn | 



himself, 18. IHr peenllar talentii u a Degotiator, 
19-20. He obtidns a toleration for tha Waldenaai^ 
20. Hastens V> the relief of Mons. 22. Ketoms to 
Kncland. 23. Trials of the Jarobit^ conspirators. 23b 
William's unsniiplciou* nature, 20. Tnsactmy of 
iiome of hi!< servants, 48. He returns to the CnntS- 
nent. 56. His sojourn at Loo. 56. D«^i>atcbea Mail- 
boroush to form a eaiftp near BraKi<eU. 56. Gom- 
mencoment of the cam|ialgu in Flanders. 57. Splnh 
dour of hiA heaiiquarters. 57. Progre«s of the wmr 
in Ireland. 5S-94. Pacification of the kingdom, 
93-94. William returns to England. 95. SumimODfl 
the IHirliament. 95. Requested by the IIoaj« of 
Commons to dixsi^lve the Old East India Otoipanj, 
114. His alarm and annoyance at the disco rw y 
of the treasonable designs of Marlborough, 1S5. 
DiicniisMea Marlborough from his command, 12flL 
Obstluaey of the IMnceas Anne punished l^ tlw 
King and Queen, 129. Commands the ad^am- 
ment of iVtrllamcnt. 136. Pnta his Veto on • bUI, 
136. nrcumstanees under which he umd Ua 
Veto, 137-138. Makes some eliances in hi!* houflo- 
hnld and in the ministry, 139. His dinatlsfhctlon 
with the state of religious foeiing in Scotland, IM. 
Signs the nnler for the dcstmction of the peopi* 
ofGlencoe.153. His exculpaUon. 153. ThemaiM- 
ere of Glencoe. 157. William goes to the Contlnont, 
162. Determination of the French goremuumt to 
■end an exfiedition to England. 1C4. EfToct d 
Jamen's Declaration in England, 171. The Engliah 
and Dutch fleets Join, 173. The battle of La 
llogue, 175. Willhim's fi)reign pollry, 189. Sno* 
eivis in preventing the dissolution of the nualltion, 
194. Lewis takes the field, 197. Siege of Namor, 
197. Battle of Steinklrk, 20O. Conspiracy of 
Grandval. :i07. William returns to England. 21(L 
Distress in England, 213. Increase of crime. 214. 
.Meeting of Parliament, 216. The King's speech, 
217. Debates on the stat« of the nation. 218. 
Bends a mevago to the House of Commfin* inform- 
ing them that he cannot (^ssolve the Old East 
India Company, 226. Ilia opposition to the Trien- 
nial Bill, 216. Address of the Commons on tha 
state of Ireland. 262. The King refui^es to paaa 
the Triennial Bill, 262. Minidterlal arrangement^ 
2iA. William's departure for Holland, 26d. 
Opinion entertained of him by Vreneh statesm«a 
of his day, 282. WUliam's anxieties and dIOl' 
culties, 283. Encamps near Lou vain. 2^4. Ad- 
vances to Nether Hespen. 2S5. Ilu(^ rif I<uxem- 
burg, 285. William fortifies his po«iti..u. 2^ 
The battle of Landen, 2S1. William rh:tr.'es tha 
French guards. 287. His gn-atneiv of cbanet'T 
displayed* '.a battle, 2^8. His retrvat. :>^. 280. 
His ability and vigour in nipairing hi« deiiwt, 
290-291. Knaches Lrvvain and co'lects hi^ li>rcea, 
291. His anxiety ftr IVrtLinil. 2 J1. Hi'^ rvtum 
to Kngland, 301. His dinllke of the HiMwr f>f Com- 
mons •'U),V Consults Sunderinnd on the queatioD 
of the internal ailminiitration of the n>alm. oil. 
l<* ]n<lnee<l to entrust the government to the Whig 
Itarty, 320. Influence exen-i^'d over him hj 
Klizulieth Villiers while at the Ha-.'ue. 'J:^i. IIU 
iDtoresl in tlie Bill for the Regulation of Trials 
in cases of Treason, 33.3. :13C Refumni to paaa 
thu IMace Bill, 336. Itereivejt a lU'pre-entatlon 
from the House of Couim«ms, XVi. His victory 
over the Commons, $17. PnimgutH P.nrliamentt 
Sol. Indwes Shrewsbury to anvpt the fealaof 
S(*cn>tnry of State, .'i51. Bestows new titltai oa 
some of the chit«fs of l>oth pArties, 3/.3. Goes to 
the Continent. 353. The rrerrli plan of war, 
ZM. llio Knglinh plan of war. 354. The •llaaster 
at Brest. :i:>6. William Ukes Huv. 3<:4). B*. 
tuniM to Knirland. 364. His kiiidne!>s to tiia 
widow uf Tillobion, 3r<5. Gives hin absent to 
the Triennial Bill, 308. Death of Mary. 300). 
Willium fiiundH Greenwich Hofpital In memory c^ 
.Mary. .r72. His distress. 376. His reeoncillatlon 
with the I'rincesB Anne, 391. Jacobite plots against 
bin iMTstm, 394. His de|iarture for Flanders, 397. 
How fnr he was to blame for not punlshinfc tha 
author uf the nuuisacre of Glencoe, 404. The Daka 
or Vi!leroy. the French Marehai, 406. WllUaa 
c(.'lle<*tK hiii army at Ghent 406i He determhiaa 
to retake N'amur, 406. His marehta and BUr> 
mii<he«. 406. His march straight upon Namor, 
40S. Directs the riege in person, 409. Appeatmnca 
of Mirhael Godfrey la the camp. 410. fear r andat 
of the town to the allies. 411. The French Mllta 
into the dtadd, 41L William antrnato tba 
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to the Duke of BaTiiria, and prepares to give VUIe- 
roy battle. 414. Capitulation of the castle of 
Namur, 414. William rvturns to England. 422. 
Disfolve:* the Parliament. 422. Visita the iMncees 
Anne. 423. Makefl a progrcM through the country, 
424. 0(M:nR the sevion, 443. Parliamentary pro- 
oecdingB touching the grant of Crown lands in 
Wales to Portland, 449. Coolnera between William 
aud the Commons, 451. Formation of two Jacobite 
plots. 451. U«?r\rick'8 Plot, 461. The Assassination 
Plot, 402. William lands In Holland, 483. His 
military o^)«ration8 in the Netherlands, 183. 
Stniits of his army, 483. William's popularity 
throui^hout the nation. 493. Negotiations with 
Fruncf. 41)3. Gloomy prosjMjct before William, 496. 
His lutter to the ministers respecting Fenwick's 
conr4*>siun, 5<r2. His return to England, 601. 
Meutin>; of ihu Parliamout, 604. Vigorous reso* 
lutioDs of the House of Commons, 606. William 
e.xaniiuos Fenwick, 611. ifets out again for Hol- 
land. 643. Lewis offers terms of peace, 647. Con- 
of Ryswick, 649. William opens a distinct 



nagotUtion, 640. Terms of p«ttee tettled, 652. 

Difficulties, caused by Spain and the Kmp«*ror, 664. 

The treaty of Kyswick signed, 666. William's 

entry into London, 669. 
William, King, and Queen Mary, Conquerors; storm 

raised by it, 263. 
Williams, Sir WUliam, 354. 
Window tax ; origin of the, 44(S. 
Wirtemberg, R^^ent of; attends the Congress at the 

Hague, 17. 
Wirtemberg, Duke of, Joins Oinkell at Rallymore 

with the Danish auxiliaries, 67. His share in the 

siege of Athlone, 71. 

Toung, Robert; his history, 181. Account of his 

Elo^ 183. His agent Blackhead, 183. Examined 
y the Privy Council, 184-186. Removed in 
custody, 187. His accomplice Holland, 188. 
Hanged for coining, 188. 

Zeneyde, the; of Anthony Hamilton, 271. 

Z ilestein ; accompanies King William to Holland, 18, 
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Albemarle, Arnold Ttn Keppel, Earl of; hli ehtr 
rarticr; becomee n fiiTourite of Willimm III.; his 
elevation to the P(>*fnKe, 70. Portland's jealnosy 
of him. 70. Forti'ited lri"«h property bertowed on 
him, 209. Derostrhed with William's last instruo- 
tioDS to the Ilacue, 240. 241. Ilia return, 343. 
PreMnt at the kiujr's death-bed, 244. 

AmerlrtL British Colonies in, their alleged piratical 
ronduct, 195. 

AraHrica. 8panliih. hatred of the Spaniards in, 81. 

AmHt«rdam, commercial pni^perity of, 1G4, 165. 

Arbutbnot, his satire on the first Partition Treaty, 
10«. 

Archangel, founded by British adyenturers, 62, 63. 
StK-ret trade in tobaixo, 63. 

Athlone. Karl of (General Oinkell), grant of fbr^ 
felted Irinh Iand8 to. 216. 

AuTerquerque, at the death-bed of William III., 244. 

BaTsria, Francis Joseph. Prince of^ grounds of his 
claim to the Spanish throne, 84. Dest»;nated by 
Charles II. as his succewor, 117. IIii« death, 139. 

Belhaven, liord, his support of Paterson's Darien 
scheme. 10(^173. 

Bellamont, Kicbard Coote, Karl ot appointed Go- 
Ternor of Sv.vr York and Masnai-hust'tts; Ills 
mpai<ureH for the Bup]»rfSsion of pirary in the 
ludian .Sins. 19<^. Employs William Kidd, l97. 
Arre)«tH him at Now York. 199. 

Berwick. James Fitj^ames. Duke of. Lord Lieutenant 
of llampihire. hir< removal from Paris demandeil 
on the ground of ills connection with the assashi- 
nation plots. 77. 

Blue IVwtrt, a Jacobite Tavern, supper-psrty at, 236- 
238. 

Borland, John, his narrative of tha Scottish expe- 
dition to Darien. 181-1 K6. 

Boufflers, Marquesx of, his conversations with Port- 
land on his demand for the removal of Jamos 
II.'s court from St. Germains, 75. 76. 

Bourbon, Raths of. jMrnen II.'s vlHit to, 227. 

Briilcftwater, Earl of. appointed First Lonl of the 
Adiniraltv. 149. l*r««iiles in the Hous«> of Peers 
In the debate on tlie Resumption Bill, 218. 

Brydges. .lames (afterward Duka of Cbaiiilos), his 
muiion de*<i|{ned SKainst Somers, 205, 2Ud. 

Buckinghnm.xbire. elertiou for (1701), 239. 

Buniet, Gilbert, his visits to the Czar Peter at D«>pt- 
ford. 67. Attack upon, in the House of Commons. 
202. Its defeat. 204. His share in pnssinfl: the 
Kwiuniptlon Bill. 223. Attends William III. on 
his deathbed, 243. 

Caermarthen. I*eregrlne, Marquess of. becomes a 
favdurite with the Ciar Peter. 66. Di«Hppointed 
of tbe Au'litonihip of the Exchequer. 131. 

Cam bridge Univemitv. election for (1701). 239. 

Caitales. S|>ani»h ainrausadorin England, bis insult- 
ing note to William 111., ICO. Ordervd to leave 
the oountry, 160. 

C*istile. sujiremary of. over the Spanish empire. 82. 
t^tmnir fHflinir in. aimini't the portiiiuu of tbo 
fc>|)aiiLsh domiuiuns, 116, 117. 



Chancellors, prorlidoii for, on their retirement. 20S. 

Charles II. of Spain, his expected demise wHhoaC 
issue, 79. Intrlgaes of the eeveral elaimaote at 
his Court, S4. His phyaicol and mental incmp*' 
city. 86, 86. Factions hi his Ooart, 87. DsalKnates 
the Prince of Bavaria as hbraeesMor. 117. Siip»> 
stitious terrora insirfred by Cardinal Portoo a rrswv 
156. His visit to the aepiilehre of tiM EmwIbI, 
167, 158. 

Cheyney, Oraliam, Tisoonnti h!i duel with Loid 
Wharton. 191. 192. 

Clancarty, Dooough Maeartliy. Earl oi, hla rontiitto 
history, 30, 31. Pardoned $7 hadj BumU*» taft- 
fluence, 32. 

Colonies, principle of dealinf with then, 61. 61 

Colt. Sir llenry, oaudidate tat Wcatminatar In UH^ 
106. 

Cowper, William, his popular qoalltiei; member Ibr 
Hertford, 187, 188. Uls deteoe of Lord Bom&n, 
'lib. 

Cowper, Spencer, brother of the preoeding. attnd^ 
ment of a young Quaker lady to; aemscd of mni^ 
dering her, 188. His aequttUl ; grandflUher of 
William Cowper, the poet, 190, 191. 

Cowper. William, a celebrated anatomist, VKL 

Crown landi. proposed resumption (^ 83, 34. 

Cutts. Johu, his exertions daring the fire at WUt» 
hall, 60. 

Darien. Scottish colonisation ot p r opoa ed by Wil- 
liam Peterson. 166-167. The Company, 168. 
Number of small shareholders, 169. 170. The 
violation of the Hghts of Spain overlooked, ITQ^ 
171. Impolicy of the scheme. 171. Oirtain ho^ 
tility of other powers, 173. Unfavourable opln> 
ions in EuKland, 173. 174. TTbe scheme perslstad 
in, 176. Departure of the expedition ; arrival at 
the Isthmus. 177. F4itabltshment of theeotony; 
dealings with the native chieftains, 178, 179. In* 
ternal govemment; hostility of the neighbouring 
HettlementH. 179. 180. Romonrs of disaster men 
I^mdon. IN<). Strange inattention to conMdsni- 
tions of climate, 182. Mortality among the set* 
tiers : Uitsftrous flight; a remnant arrlvee at 
New York, IH-t, 184. Arrival of the sacnnd expe- 
dition at Darien, 184. Internal quanela, 186. 
Besie'.:ed by a (Spanish force; rapltolate. 180. 

Daveunnt, a French {lartisan, fhnnd at sapper with 
the French amiiessador; pretends that the meet- 
ing wax accidenUl, 236. Loees his Mat In Pariln- 
m«'nt 2-*^ 

De Vfro. Captain, his reply to Qneea KUsnbnth at 
niliurv, 20. 

Devdnshim. WilliNm Cavendish, Bail oi; nt tha 
denth-lied of William UL, 244. 

Dttmhlns, rf>y»l, 32. 33. 

Dunci)ml>e, Cliarles, a partisan of Sunderland. S. 
Attarks .Montague in I'arllameiit, 36. 37. Onti- 
vicled of fraud and forgery. 37, 38. Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against him pa<«ed by the Oonn 
mons. 39. 40. The mode of prorvdure an ol^fec^ 
tionsHe one. 42. 43. His Judges Intemaied In 
his condemnation, 4S. 0bieetiona raised In the 

(300) 
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House of Peers, 44, 45. The Bill thrown out, and 
the prisoner relfaxtd, 46, Again arnwtiK], 46. 
Batch, the, aniino*ity to. in 1G98, 103. Departure 
of WUli&m IIl.'B Dutch guards, 144, 146. 

East India Company, its position In 1698, 54. Pe- 
titions against Muutai;uu'8 Indian policy, 56. 

Election of 1698, 104-107. ()f 1701, 237-239. 

England, dislike of all clafises to a standing army, 
10. Pamphleteering war on the question of di»> 
banding the army, 14. Topics of the writers in 
favour of immediate disbanding, 15. 16. Reply by 
Lord Somera, 17-21. Kenewed disputes on the 
subject; temper of the army, 26. Commercial 
questions; smuggling, 47. Jealousy of Irish 
wo4^Uen manufiurturers, 50. Karly trade with 
Russia, 62. 63. Relations with traace, 68, 69. 
Embassy to France ; see Portland. Development 
of ihe system of ministerial government; pros- 
perity of ihe country under the ministry of 1695. 
102. Orouuds of its unpopularity, 103. Alarm 
in, on the death of the Prince of Bavaria, 139. 
Suspension of diplomatic relations* with Spain, 
160. Previous difference on the subject of the 
Scottish colony at Darien. See Darien. Political 
animosities duriug the recess of Parliament, 187. 
Discontent in, 193. Agitation on the sul^ect of 
the Resumption Bill, 221. Indignation on the 
piochunation of James III. by Lewis XIV,, 234, 
235. Reaction against the Tories, 235-237. The 
election of 1701, 238-240. 

Epping Forest, highwaymen in. 93. 

Europe, factious in, on the subject of the Spanish 
succession, 84. 

Evelyn. John, receives the Czar Peter in his house 
at Deptford. 66. 

Exeter, contested election for, in 1698, 106. 

Fagon, French physician, advises James XL to try 
the waters of Itourbon, 227. Consulted anony- 
mously by William III., 240. 

Farquhar, his picture of the feelings of society 
ou the disbanding of the army in 1698, 26. 

Fenwiclc, Sir John, his case made a precedent for 
the proceedings against Charles Duncombe, 40. 
(Irouuds on which his attainder is to be con- 
demned, 41. 42. 

Fle^u £iir John, Governor of the Old East India 
Company; elocted for London in 1098, 105. 

Fl«'ti-her, Andrew, of Saltoun. llis intimacy with 
William Paterson, 162. See Paterson. 

Frniire. Koglish relations with, in 1698, 68. The 
English embassy in; see Portland. 

Galway, Earl of. Grant of forfeited Irish lands to, 

215. 
Garth, Samuel, his evidence at the trial of Spencer 

Cowp«r, 190. • 
Ginkell, General. See Athlone, Earl of. 
Gloucester, Duke of, arrangement of his bouse' 

hold. 99. 
Gloucestershire, contest for (1701), 239, 240. 
Gwyn, Sir Rowland, his defence of Somers in Far* 

liament, 206. 

Uamilton, Geoi^, marries Elizabeth Yilliers; cre- 
ated Earl of Orkney, 211. 

Hammond, discovered at the supper-party at the 
Blue Posts, '235, 236. Rcgected by the University 
of Cambridge, 239. 

Harluy, Rob«;rt, proposes a resolution for the reduc- 
tion of the army. 22. His motion for that pur- 
pose, 122. Obtains the lead in the House of Com- 
mons, 136. 

Hartington. Marquess of, carries the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against Charles Dunoomlie up to 
the House of Lords, 40. 45. Proposes Sir T. Lit- 
tleton for the i^peakership, 120. 

Heinsius, Anthony, i*ensionary of Holland^ his 
share in the treaty of Loo, 115. Last letter of 
William III. to him. 241. 

Hertford, political parties at, 188. Suicide of Miss 
Stout, 188. Trial of Spencer Cowper for the mur- 
der, 189, 190. 

Highwaymen, increase of, after the Peace of Rys- 
wick, 93. Prevalence of, in England, in 1698, 
93, 94. 

Hounslow Heath, a resort of highwaymen, 03. 

Howe, John, Yic»<Jhamberlain to Qofeen Mary, his 



violence on the subject of the Dntdi goards, 143 
His invectives against Lord Somers, 2U1. Yioleul 
resolutions moved by him in regard to the Iri^h 
forfeitures, 214, 215. His contest for Gloucester 
shire (1701), 239, 240. 

India, difllculties of private traders with. 54. Mon- 
tague's projected General Company, 65, 56. Vio- 
lent opposition, 57. Eager subMription to the 
new Company's loan, 60. Renewed agitation of 
the sul^ect, 133. 

Indian Ocean, piracy in, 105. 

Ireland, restrictions imposed by the English Parlia- 
ment uu the woollen manufactures of, 50. The 
native Irish not concerned in the question. 52. 
Dependence of the English colony on England, 53. 
Question as to the disposal of the Irish forfeiture, 
207. Report of the commissioners of the Com- 
mons on the snt^ect, 208. Extravagant estimate 
of the value of the forfeited proper^ ; unfair re> 
port of the commissioners, 200. The commission- 
ers take up the case of the grant to Lady Orkney, 
211. The ResumpUon BiU, 213. 

Jacobites, their attempt to proclaim James III. in 
London, 234, 235. 

James IL, liis refusal to leave St. Germains, 78. 
AtUcked by paralysis; his last illness, 227. His 
death, 232. 

James, Prince of Wales, proclaimed King of Eng- 
land by Lewis XIV., 231, 232. Attempted procla- 
mation of, in I/ondon, 234. 

Jersey, Lord, appointed Secretary of State, 150. 

Johnstone, his dismissal, 175. 

^dd, William, employed by Lord Bellamont to sup- 
press the pirates of the Indian Seas, 196. Com- 
mands a privateer under a Royal commlKsion, 
197. Turns pirate; his cruelty, 108. Arrested 
at New York, 100. 

Kirke, his fotal duel with (>onway Seymour, 101, 
102. His trial ; found guilty of manslaughter, 192. 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Duke of (Earl of Danby 
and Marquess of Caermartheu). re^ign^ the Presi- 
dency of the Council, 149. Crown lauds cuufcrred 
on him : his ofllcial gains, 226. 

Leopold I., Emperor of Austria, grounds of his 
claim.to the Spanish throne, 83. His dissatisfac- 
tion with the Treaty of Loo, 117. 

Levins. Sir Richard, tyrannical treatment of, by 
the House of Commons. 213. 

Levison Ck>wer, Sir John, Tory candidate for West- 
minster (1701); his rejection, 238, 239. 

Lewis XI v., his reception of the Duke of Portland 
as English ambassador, 75. Refuses to remove 
James II. from Saint Germains; his denial of the 
charge of countenancing assassins, 77. His re- 
nunciation of the Spanish saocei<sion, 83, and 
note. His despatches to Tallard during the nego- 
tiations on the Spanish succession at Loo, 111, 
112, note. His new propositions on the death of 
the Prince of Bavaria, 162. Subserviency of the 
Spanish ministers to (1609), 159. His considerate 
attentfon to James II. In his last illness, 227, 228. 
Question as to his recognition of James III.. 229, 
230. Announces his resolution to do so to James 
II.; proclahns the Prince of Wales King, 231, 
232. Visits him in state at St Germains, 233. 
Attempts to excuse his conduct, 233. 234. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, 120. Appointed Treasurer of the 
Navy, 140. 

Lloyd, William, Bishop of St Asaph, transUted to 
the see of Worcester, 144. 

London, attempted proclamation of James III. in, 
234, 236. Election of the Whig candidates (1701), 
238. 

Lonsdala, Earl of (Sir John Lowther). appointed 
Lord Privy Seal, 160. Joins in the resistance of 
the Peers to the Restunption BiU, 218. 

Loo, negotiations at, between William III. and the 
Coant of Tallard on the ^[umlBh Suooesston, 107. 
The treaty signed, 116. 

Madrid, bread riots In, 164. 

Maintenon, Madame de, uses ber teflnenoe with 

Lewis XIY. to recognise James IIL, 228. 
Manchester, Charles Moatsgue^ Earl oi( sent ambafr 
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Nwlor to Pnrln, 150. Sendfi newH to WUliBm III. 
(if tli(* proclhinatlon of James 111., 233. liecalltsd 
fn>m Parif, 234. 

MarlU-)Piiii:h, John Churchill, Dako of, William 
]II.> niconciliation with, 09. IUh motlTM for 
fldflity, ICM). TliR dupiwrt of the Court, 141. Vmh 
hi.H iiitlueiico iu CiTiiur of Burnet when attat-ked 
in the riouf^) of CommonM, t204. His share in 
liit.^Hin): the Resumption Rill, 233. 

Mnry of Modona. Queeu. the payment of her Joint- 
ure inaije conditional on the rvmoTal of James II. 
frnni i:C. (ieruuiius, 77. Her interview with Ma> 
dame de Maintenon, 228. 

Mary, Qu«H'n. a lock of her hair found on William 
Ill.aaorhisdinth, 244. 

Mi'lirnr. Count of, a Spanish minister, 87. 

MMdlet'.in. Charles, l^rl of, at James II.'s death- 
b«xl, 21.7. Created £ari of Monmouth by James 
111., 2,'J3. 

Minittry, ^ntidual eRtablishment of. 101. Leyelling 
t^rndcnry of the tenure of offloe, 134. 

Mulyneux, William, his efforts to promote Irish 
niiuiufacturett; deniiw the right of the English 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland, 60. Ilis death, 
54. 

Montague, Charles, Parliamentary attack upon, 
30-39. Triumphant exculpation, 39. His prqject 
of a (leneral Company in opposition to the Old 
Eaft India Company, 55. Ills suceess, and emi- 
nent poidtJoD, 59. Klected for Westminster, 105. 
His l(»ss of i>opularity, 127. His alleged pride and 
cftrruptiun, 128. Ahninl stories of his luxurious 
habits: cause of the libels publinhed against him, 
129. His conduct In regard to the Auditomhip 
of the Kxche<iucr, 130. His conduct compared 
with tliat of litt under similar circumatances, 131. 
1'arliamontary mortiflcatiuns. 1.T2, 133. Bodgna 
the (.'haucellorship of the Exchequer, 193. 

M«gf>ow, state of. In the 17th centui^, 64. 

MiiK;;raTe. Sir Cliristopher. mover of the resolution 
for the exclusion of Lord Sk)mers from office, 226. 
Hid rvjectlnn for Westmoreland in 1701, 230. 

Newmarket, Tallard accompanies William to the 

Hpring Meeting, 93. IHstiuguixhi^ attendance; 

various amusements, 94. Important dlMSUssiona 

at, O.'). 
Newton, Isaac, elected for Cambridge University in 

1701, 239. 

Orford. Earl of (Edward Ilussell), his administration 
of tlie navy, 146. Parliamentary enquiry into his 
ailuiinitttration, 146. Oimpelleil to resign the 
Tn'SNurerstiip of the Admiralty, 148. His dis- 
pute with Fir George Rooke, and retirement, 149. 

Oruiond, Duke of, grant of Irish lands to, by tlie 
nnuf>«> of Commons, 216. l^resent at the death- 
bed of William III., 244. 

Optpt^m. Spanish minister, popular attack upon, 
154, 155. 

Parliament of 1095 meets In December, 1697, 21. 
I^rtynl addrem of the Commons to the King. 22. 
Ri>«<)Iuti(m for the reduction of the army, 22. 
In«'(Ti>ctual attempt to rescind the resolution, 27. 
The army reduced to 10,000 men, 27. Liberal 
proviRidU for the navy; fixed income for the 
KioL': provides securities against conspiracies 
and diMafferted penons. 28, 29. Ways and means ; 
pruiH-scI ro'«umption of crown pn»perty granted 
to the K ing's Dutch servants 33, 36. llio motion 
defi*ati«i, :i*i. I»ebates on charges of fraud against 
MontagUi>. 37, 38, 39. Rill of Pains and Penalties 
ngiiinnt Charles Dnnconilie, 39, 40. Rejected by 
the 1»rds. 40. Dispute between the Houses, 46. 
licngth of the session: commercial ((uestlons, 47. 
Kndiiavonr to prevent smuggling by severe penal- 
ties. 48. Addresses to the King for the protection 
of the English woollen manufactures against 
Irish competition. 64. Debates on the revocation 
of the East India Company's Charter; on Mon- 
tajnie's proposal of a General Company, 56, 57. 
I>e>i:tte in the Lords ; prorogation, 68, 59. Steady 
support of government by the Parliament of l(i95, 
102. 

INirlinment of 1698, strength of parties in, 107. 
IMx^jntent at William III.'s delay in Holland, 
1 1 •<. Choice of a Speaker ; eli>ction of Sir Tliomas 
Littleton, 119, 120. Rawlution for the zeductioD 



of the army to 7000, 122. Patlare of th« MlnSstiy 
to rescind the resolution, 126. Tarianre betwem 
the Houiie of Commons and the Ministry. 132-134. 
Tyrannical conduct of the Uoose: tu Bill lot 
disbanding the army passes the Commons, 180L 
Debate in the Lonls; the Mil pasied. 137. Hmo- 
lution carried in the Lords in fiivnur of Fetaining 
the Dutch guards. 141. William's message to tha 
Commons, 142. the previous question carried, 
143. Address to the King. 14^ Discussion oa 
naval administration, 145, 146. Clause fdr tba 
appointment of CommiMioners to take aeronnt 
of property forfeited in Ireland : the "Lord* damori 
147. Prorogation, 148. Proceedings on the estab- 
lishment of the Scottish Company for colonising 
Darien, 174-175. AMembles in Not., 1C99. aoOL 
Intemperate address of the Commons to the King; 
atUck on Somers. 2Ul. On Dnmet, 202, 20S. 
Second attack on Somers, 205, 206. T> m r*>. J|ng« 
on the report of tlie Commissioners on Iridi !»> 
folted estates; remuneration to the CbmmlsslDi^ 
ers who signed the report 212. Sir lUrhard 
Levins sent to tlw Tower; the Resumption Bill, 
213. Extravagant grants to the Dnke of Ormond, 
216. The Resumption Bill tacked to the Land- 
Tax Bill : indignation in the Hoaae of P«ert, SIT. 
Amendments carried by them. 218. Rioted I7 
the Commons ; rlolence of the Honse of Conmoai, 
219. Conferences between the Ilonses, 221. Tbs 
Lords give way and peas the Bill, 22S. llotioo la 
the Commons fbr tne removal of Lord SooMt 
fhtm office; its deftat, 825. Pron^;aCioo, SH 
Dissolution, 237. 
Parliament, Scotcli, pa ss es an act Incorpormting • 
Company to carry out Paterson's srlMme, 187-108. 
Powers given to the Company, 168. 
Partition Treaty, the first, 107. Unreasonable oa^ 
cry against, 108-112. TheaeeoDdPartitkmTriatv, 
153. 
Paterson, William, his ftnitlen prq)eeti; his inlW 
macy with Fletcher of Saltonn. 162. P(nmUrity 
of his schemes in Scotland, 102, 163. Propoiafl 
the colonisation of Darien by Scotland, 165-167. 
His examination befbre the llouae of Commons; 
his olistinate selfdelusfon, 176. 176. Sails iir 
America, 177. His disastrous fUlnre, 184. 
Pembn)ke, Thomas Herbert, Earl of; appdnlsi 
Ihresident of the Cooncil, 160. Joins in tha nh 
sistance of the Peers to the Resumption Bill. 218). 
Perth. James Drummond, Eari of; Chancellor of 
Scotland, raised to the dokedom bj James IIL, 
233. 
Peter the First, Csar of 3Inscovy, Us Tlidt to Ena- 
land, 62. Surprise excited by his eharacter, 64. 
His passion for maritime pnrmiits, 65. Inteies t 
Mt for him in England; his interconrse with 
William III., 66. Lodges at Deptfbrd. 66. Hli 
interviews with Burnet; his filthy habtto; visUl 
Portsmouth : his departure, 67, 68. 
Piracy in the Indian Ocean. 196. 
I»itt. Svilliam, instance of his diiintaraatad patrM> 

ism, 131. 
Pomponue, his share in the oooTemtion with Pot^ 
land on the Spanish snccearion, 87-88. 

" Pone, burning of the." 287. 

Portland, Earl of; afterward Dnka (WnUam Bm- 
tinck). sent ambassador to Franee, 69. DIs d^ 
portment toward William III., 09. His Jealowy 
of the Earl of Albemarie; his cmbastnr In Parii^ 
70, 71. Splendour of his equipage. 72. Imprea* 
sion on the French people, 78. Uis petmial 
popularity: reception by the King, 74. Ilia d» 
mand for the removal of James II.'i Court from 
St. Germains, 75. Remonstrate! against tba 
countenance given to assassins, 77. Annoyanesa 
caused by the presence of the Oonrt of St. Qtf^ 
mains, 78. His idlence on the SQlject of tha 
Spanish sncression, 79. 86. His dlscnssion wHh 
Pomponne and Torcy, 87, 88. Applies to Wllllaai 
for instructions: his answer to the Frnieh negc^ 
tiators; his farewell interview with Lewis XIV.; 
honours paid to him. 90. Ilis sullen bebaTioar 
to William III., 99. Cbmrnisskmer fbr signing 
the Treaty of Ixio, 115. Uis continned hostility 
to Albemarle, 160. Repels the King's advances 
151. Retires fh)m Court, 1621 His praanm at 
the death-bed of William III., 344. 
Portocarrero. Cardinal, his Intrigues at Madrid ta 
behalf of the French ; bacomei Prima Miaiiteri 
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IW. H!r infidelity tnd hypocrli«y, 165-156. Prao- 
tJflcfl on the kini^'s superstition, 156. 

PotLisin, French ambaesador, ordered to leave Eng- 
land. 234, tfiC. 

Prior, Matthew, Secretary of Legation at Paris 
under the Duke of Portland; anecdote of his 
conversation with Portland, 71, 72. Attentions 
paid to him in PrHm, 74. Takes the part of Albe- 
marle against Portland, 150, 151. 

Pgalninnazar, George, his account of highway rob- 
bery in the south uf France, 03, note. 

Pyrenees, Treaty of the, 83. 

Quiros, Don Francisco Bernardo de, discoTen the 
proTisions of the Treaty of Loo, 116. 

Resumption Bill, the, 213. Tacked by the House 
of Commons to the Land-Tax Bill, 217. The 
Lords' Amendments rejected by tlie Commons, 
219. Conferences, 221. The bill passed, 223. 

Bichmond, Duke of, joins lu the resistance of the 
Peers to the Resumption Bill, 218. 

Rochester. Lawrence Ilyde, Earl of, brines forward 
the subject of the Scottish colonisation scheme, 174. 

Romney, Earl of (Henry Sidney), grant of forfeited 
Irish property to him, 2()9. 

Rooke, Sir George, his dispute with Lord Orford, 
149. 

Russell, Edward. See Orfbrd, Earl of. 

RuB%«Il. Lady Kaohel, interceded with William ITT. 
in behalf of Lord Clancarty, 32. 

Russia, ignorance in regard to. in the reign of Wil- 
liam III., 62. Trade with; early English embas- 
sies, their description of the harbarL«m of the 
court and capital. 63. Barbarism of the Russian 
legations lu England, 64. 

St Mawes, borough of, 239. 

Scotland, eager adoption of Paterson's scheme for 
the colonisation of Darien, 165-168. Shares rap- 
idly 8ubscril)ed for ; poverty of the country at that 
time, 169. Indignation at the resistance of the 
English I^rliament to the colonisation scheme, 
176. Rejoicings on the succe^sf^l establishment 
of the colony, 180, 181. Second expedition, 181. 
Petition to the King, on receiving news of the 
fiiilure of the first expedition, 193. Union with 
England the object of William III.'s anxiety in 
hU last illness, lM2. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, elected, in his absence, for 
Exetor (1G9S), 106. Ills violent speech on the 
election of Speaker, 120. His violent conduct in 
the pn>secutiun of Kirke for the death of his son, 
192, 193. His violent harangue In the House of 
Commons, 192. His invectives against Somers, 
2120. Manager of the conference on the Rasomp- 
tion Bill Amendments, 221. 

Seymour, Conway, son of the preceding, his death 
from a wound received in a duel, 192. 

Shields, Alexander, accompanies the second expedi- 
tion to Darien, 181. His death, 186. 

Shower, Sir Bartholomew, elected for Exeter in 
1698 ; his previous career, 106. 

Smith, Aaron, appointed Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 193. 

Smugs^ling, systematic, in 1698, 47. 

Somers, John (afterward Lord), his pamphlet agaiast 
disbanding the army, known as '* The Balancing 
Letter," 17-21. His retirement for his health, to 
Tunbridge Wells, 107. Receives a despatch an- 
nouncing the First Partition Treaty; his repre- 
■entation to the King of the feeling of the country, 
113. Remonstrates with William on his resolution 
to abandon England, 125. His speech on the Bill 
for disbanding the army, 137. His rapid rise and 
modesty; hatred of, by the violent Tory leadf^rs, 
194, 195. His connection with the proceedings of 
William Kid<l. 197-199. ParliamenUry attack 
upon, 201. Triumphant exculpation, 202. Grant 
of Crown property conferred on him, 204. Par- 
liamentary attack upon, 206. Rancour of the Tory 
leaders toward him, 220. His prudent advice on 
the Mibjert of the ResumptioB Bill, 222. Unsuc- 
ceR.«ful motion for his exclusion from office, 225. 

Southampton. Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of. joins 
in the re.»ijitance of the Peers to the ResudipUon 
Bill. 21 S. 

South wark. election for (1701). 2-39. 

Spain, expecU'd vacancy of the crown ; magnitude 



and importance of the dominion! at etake, 79. 
Weakness of the empire, bH. Its tendency to 
dissolution, 81. Supremacy of Castile; candi- 
dates for the succes«ion, the Daophln, the Empe- 
ror Leopold, 82. The Electoral Prince of Bava- 
ria, 84. Factions in the court of Madrid, 85. 
Discussion regarding the suoceasion between the 
Duke of Portland and Lewis XIV.'s ministers, 
87-80. Proposals on the part of France, 90-91. 
Discussions at Newmarket between William II L 
and the Count of Tallard, 94-95. Renewed n«»- 
gotiations at Loo, the First Partition Treaty, 107- 
113. The provisions become known to the Span- 
iards, 116. Complications caused by the death of 
the Prince of Bavaria, 189. Renewed discus- 
sions, 152, 153. The Second Partition Treaty, 

153. Riots In Madrid ; consequent supremacy of 
the French fiu:tion under Cardinal Portocarrero, 

154. Information received of the Second Parti* 
tion Treaty; sentiment toward William III» 158. 
Insulting message, 160. Suspension of diplo* 
matic relations between England and Spain, 160. 
Previous quarrel on the stu^ect of Darien; see 
Darien. 

Spencer, Charles, Lord (son of the Earl of Sunder- 
land), his entry on public life ; his taste for books 
and Whiggism, 12. Object of his policy, 13. 

Standing armies, strong aversion to, in England, 
10. Arguments against them, 14, 15. The 
arguments self-contradictory, 16. Lord Somers' 
reply, 17-21. Contingency of a French invasion, 
17 Reference to Grecian history, 19, and note. 
To the army of Hannibal, 20. 

Stock-jobbing, fluctuations in the Stock Exchange, 
139. 

Stout, Quaker family at Hertford, endeavour to fix a 
charge of murder on Spencer Cowper, 188-191. 
See Cowper, Spencer. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, Earl of, alarm at bis 
appointment, 11, 13. His political character, 11. 
Attacks on him in the House of Commons ; his 
flriends in the House, 28. Utterly distrusted by 
his colleagues ; his alarm at the clamour raised 
against him, 24. Resigns oflice, 25. 

Tallard, Count of, his embassy to England, 91. His 
instructions, 92. Splendour of his appointments ; 
accompanies William III. to Newmarket 93. 
Discussions on the Spanish Snccescion, 94, 95. 
His impression of William's firmness and good 
faith, 95, 96. Renewed negotiations at Loo, 107. 
The treaty signed, 115. 

Tankerville, Ford Grey, Earl of (Lord Grey of 
Wark), his speech on the Bill for disbanding the 
army, 137. Appointed First Lord of the Trea- 
sury ; his unhappy career, 193. 

Tenlson, Dr., joins in the resistance of the Peers to 
the ResumpUon Bill, 218. Withdraws his oppo- 
sition at a critical moment, 224. Attends Wil- 
Uam III. on his death-bed, 248. 

Tbrcy, minister of Lewis XIY., his share In the 
conversation with Portland on the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 87-80. Resists the recognition of James 
III. by Lewis XIY., 229, 231. Uls excuses to the 
British ambassador, 234. 

Tredenham, discovered at the supper-party at the 
Blue Posts, 235, 236. Elected for the private bor- 
ough of St Mawes, 239. 

Trenchard, John, his pamphlet In Ikvour of disband- 
ing the army, 14. One of the Commissioners ibr 
enquiring Into the Irish forfeitures ; violent re- 
port framed by him, 308. 

Trumball, Sir William, his resignation of the Seo- 
retanrship of State, 23, 160. 

Tweeddale, John Hay, Marquess of. takes up the 
schemes of William Paterson, 102. Gives the 
Royal consent to the Act incorporating the Darien 
Company, 167. Dismissed by William III., 175. 

Tyre, commercial prosperity o^ 164. 

Venice, commercial prosperity ol^ 164, 166. 

Vernon, made Secretary of Stated 2i, 24. Sleeted 
for Westminster, 104. His vain attempt to renist 
the violence of the Hotia« of Commons on the 
Resumption Bill. 214. 

Vernon Correspondenoa, 18S^ nota. 

Villiers. Elizabeth, her marriage to George Hamil- 
ton, afterward Earl of Orkney ; reeeiv «• a grant 
of Crown property in IreUmd, 21L 
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Westminster, Blectlon Ibr (1698), character of the 
coniitituency, 104. MnntiiRue and Veraon re- 
turned, 105. Election for (1701), '£59. 

WeatmoreUnd, Election fur (1701), 239. 

Wharton. Thomna (afterwardii Lonl), di8appdnt(>d 
of the Secretaryship of State, 23. HIh election- 
eerlng defeats in 1696. 105. Ills d(i«*l with V|^ 
count Cheyney, 191. Joins in the rti«i>tiince of 
the Peers to the Resnmptinn Rill, 218. Recovers 
his influence in Buclcinghamshire. 239. 

Whii^t. division in their party on the question of 
dishnnding the anny, 11. Success of thidr ad- 
ministration. 102. Unpopularity of. in Iti'JS. 103. 
Kvil4 cnusMl by their retention of office after Par- 
liamentary defeats, 134, 136. 

Whitehall, the palace burnt down, 59. 60. 

William I., IMnce of Orange, his final Interview 
with Philip IV.. 142. 

Williant. I*rince of Orani^e, afterward Kinfc of Eng- 
land, difllrulties of his situation after the Tnnaty 
of IlyNwick, 11. Opens the Sosnion of (Parliament': 
till) Parliament well affected to him. 21. His 
grants of Crown lands to his Dutch favourited. 
Z^i. 34. His speech on proroguing Parliament in 
It7JS, 5H, 59. Ills unwillingness to rebuild White- 
hall. 61. His intercourse with the Czar Peter. 66. 
Iliit omciliatiiry letters to Portland. 70. 71. His 
politic profusion in the appointments of the em- 
bnii-y to France under Portland, 73. TIl<i instruc- 
tions on the subject of the Spanish Succession. 
9<i. His negotiations with Tallard at \ewmnrlcet. 
04-97. Hio impatience to leave England. 96. His 
n-coiiriliation with MNrll>oroug)i. 90. Svts nail for 
Hnllaml. 97. Terms agreed upon with Tsllanl at 
Loo; signs the First Partition Tieaty, 107. Uis 



imprudence In nagltcUDfc to cininnniat» Um Sb^ 
linh; d'*tained by the wind beyond tbo time fixed 
for opening Parliament. 118. Ilia ipeech flrom 
the throne. 120. Difference between Um and bii 
minixtera on resisting the rednctloa of the army, 
121, 122. His Indignation at being required to 
dlmniM his Dutch guards, 123, IM. Oontemplatea 
al>andoning England, 124, 125. Recovers his s«l^ 
command. 137. His speech on giving his as»ent 
to the bill for dlvbandlng the army, 138. His im- 
prudent pertinacity on the ral^Mt of the Dutch 
guards. 141, 142. His letter to the Oommona, 14& 
Strong feeling on the rejection of his request, I4i. 
lUs s|Mfech in proroguing Parliament, 148. Min* 
ist4<rial changes. 148-160. Divisions In hb hnuao- 
hold. 160-161. His endeavours to ooncQIate I'orV 
land, 161-162. Ills return f^m the Oontin«Bt» 
193. His speech on opening Parliament, 90O. Hif 
grant of Irish lands to the Oountsas of Orknej 
(Elizabeth Villiers), ill. His answer to tbo 
Speaker on his grants of Irish forfeited eatatas^ 
214. Prorogues Parliament in dlspleaMra, 228. 
His declining healtli, 230, and nota. Reoeivet 
tidings of the proclamation of James III.; hit 
measures, 234. Returns to England, 23& Dto* 
m>lves Parliament, 237 Alarming state of his 
health : his List letter to Heinsiu^ 241. Ills fall 
from horseback: his message to Parliament re- 
commending meMures for the Union with Seo^ 
land. 241. His death-bed, 243. His death. 344. 

Williami<on. Sir Juseph, commissioner for signing 
the Treaty of Loo, 147. 

Woodstock, Lonl, son of the Dnke of Portland, Af^ 
felted Irish property bestowed on him, 209. 
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